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AMERICA TAKES UP ARMS FOR SELF-DEFENCE 
AND ARRIVES AT INDEPENDENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ahebica 8ustains the town of b08t0k. 

May 1774. 

The hour of the American revolution was come. The 
people of the continent obeyed one general impulse, as the 
earth in spring listens to the command of nature and without 
the appearance of effort bursts into life. The movement was 
quickened, even when it was most resisted ; and its fiercest 
adversaries worked with the most effect for its fulfilment. 
Standing in manifold relations with the goveraments, the cult- 
ure, and the experience of the past, the Americans seized as 
their peculiar inheritance the traditions of liberty. Beyond 
any other nation, they had made trial of the possible forms of 
popular representation, and respected individual conscience and 
thought. The resources of the country in agriculture and 
commerce, forests and fisheries, mines and materials for manu- 
factures, were so diversified and complete that their develop- 
ment could neither be guided nor circumscribed by a govern- 
ment beyond the ocean. The numbers, purity, culture, indus- 
try, and daring of its inliabitants proclaimed the existence of 
a people rich in creative energy, and ripe for institutions of 
their own. 

They refused to acknowledge even to themselves the hope 
that was swelling within them, and yet in their political aspi- 
rations they deduced from universal principles a bill of rights, 
as old as creation and as wide as humanity. The idea of free- 
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1774. AMERICA SUSTAINS TITE TOWN OF BOSTON. 5 

from wliicli they sprung ? If the institutions of Britain were 
so deeply fixed in its usages and opinions that their deviations 
from justice could not as yet be rectified ; if the old continent 
was pining under systems of authority not fit to be l)orne, and 
not ripe for amendment, why should not a people be heart- 
ened to build a commonwealth in the wilderness, where alone 
it was offered a home ? 

So reasoned a few in Britain, who were jeered at " as vision- 
arj*" enthusiasts." Parliament had asserted an absolute lordship 
over the colonies in all cases whatsoever, and, fretting itself 
into a frenzy at the dem'al of its unlimited dominion, was de- 
stroying its recognised authority by its eagerness for more. 
The majority of the ministers, including the most active and 
resolute, were bent on the immediate employment of force. 
Lord North, recoiling from civil war, exercised no control 
over his colleagues, leaving the government to be conducted 
by the several departments. As a consequence, the king be- 
came the only point of administrative union. In him an ap- 
proving conscience had no misgi\'ing as to his duty. His 
heart knew no relenting ; his will never wavered. Though 
Amerioa were to be drenched in blood and its towns reduced 
to ashes, though its people were to be driven to straggle for 
total independence, though he himself should find it neces- 
sary to bid high for hosts of mercenaries from the Scheldt to 
Moscow, and in quest of savage allies go tapping at every 
wigwam from Lake Huron to the Gulf of Mexico, he was re- 
solved to coerce the thirteen colonies into submission. 

On the tenth of May 1774, which was the day of the acces- 
sion of Louis XVI., the act closing the port of Boston, trans- 
ferring the board of customs to Marblehead, and the seat of 
government to Salem, reached the devoted to^vn. The king 
was confident that the slow torture which was to be applied to 
its inhabitants would constrain them to cry out for mercy and 
promise unconditional obedience. Success in resistance could 
come only from an American union, which was not to be hoped 
for, unless Boston should offer herself as a willing sacrifice. 
The mechanics and merchants and laborers, altogether scarcely 
so many as thirty-five himdred able-bodied men, knew that 
they were acting not for a province of America, but for free- 
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part to join "tlieir suffering brethren in every measure of 
relief." 

Tlie meeting knew that a declaration of independence would 
have alienated their sister colonies, nor had they as yet found 
out that independence was the desire of their own hearts. To 
suggest nothing till a congress could be convened would have 
seemed to them like abandoning the town to bleed away its 
life. The king had expected to starve its people into submis- 
sion ; in their circxdar letter to the committees of the other 
colonies they proposed, as a counter action, a general cessation 
of trade with Britain. " Now," they added, " is the time when 
all should be united in opposition to this violation of the liber- 
ties of alL The single question is, whether you consider Bos- 
ton as suffering in the common cause, and sensibly feel and 
resent the injury and affront offered to her ? "We cannot be- 
Keve otherwise ; assuring you that, not in the least intimidated 
by this inhuman treatment, we are still determined to mam- 
tain to the utmost of our abilities the rights of America." 

The next day, while Gage was sailing into the harbor, Sam- 
uel Adams presided over a very numerous town-meeting, at 
which many were present who had hitherto kept aloof. The 
thought of republican Il6me, in its purest age, animated their 
consultations. The port act was read, and in bold debate was 
pronounced repugnant to law, religion, and common sense. 
At the same time tliose, who from loss of employment were to 
be the first to encounter want, were remembered with tender 
compassion, and measures were put in train to comfort tliem. 
Then the inhabitants, by the hand of Samuel Adams, made 
their appeal " to all the sister colonies, inviting a universal sus- 
pension of exports and imports, promising to suffer for Amer- 
ica with a becoming fortitude, confessing that singly they 
might find their trial too severe, and entreating not to be left 
to struggle aJone, when the very being of every colony, con- 
sidered as a free people, depended upon the event." 

On the seventeenth. Gage, who had remained four days 
with Hutchinson at Castle William, landed at Long Wharf, 
amid salutes from ships and batteries. Received by the coun- 
cil and civil oflScers, he was escorted by the Boston cadets, 
whom Hancock commanded, to the state-house, where the 
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[trc?iMiti,'<l a li'val address, and his commissioii was pro- 
I v,-n]\ tliree vyllej-s of miiaketry and as many clieers. 
I tlu'ii [lariDuli of a, public dinner in FanciiU Hall, at wliich 
-L'd "the ]irn:?perity of the town of Boston." His 
iiiiiur of IlnteliinBon " was received with a general 
L't ifiniiy fiivured a compromise, and put fonvard a 
(jti 111 p;iv' for the tea. On the eighteenth, Jonathan 
TV hti'uiiiriy iicged that measure in towTi-meeting, but 
I'tti'il l>\- lln> common voice. There still lingered a 
I'lii't" tliriiii_;.'ii the intereeEsion of Gage; but he was 
■ fu rucniu-ik* nor to 6ubdue. By his mild temper and 
I'it'ty liL- ;,'alned the good-will of his boon compamonB 
nd [H-Tr^iiiiiil enmities; but in earnest busineee he in- 
thi-i' c'Miifi(!fiice nor fear. He was so poor in spirit 
;il; (if will, so dull in his perceptions and so unsettled 
iiIiUh. tliat lie was sure to vacillate between words of 
1 uTid iiiLTfilL'ss severity. He had promised the Iring 
IViiir ivL-iiiients he would play the " lion," and troops 
•i rt"|iiir:ilinn were hourly expected ; but he stood too 
dru:iil uf tlic !u:iiliiig j.itrint.-; lA \]nA:>n (,.. iLtteiii[it 
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had come to overawe them. But Samuel Adams, while he 
compared their spirit to that of Sparta or liome, inculcated 
" patience as the characteristic of a patriot ; " and the people, 
having sent forth their cry to the continent, waited self-pos- 
sessed for voices of consolation. 

New York anticipated the prayer of Boston. Its people, 
who had received the port act directly from England, felt the 
wrong to that to\\Ti as a wound to themselves, and even the 
lukewarm kindled with resentment. From the epoch of the 
stamp act, their Sons of Liberty, styled by the royalists " the 
Presbyterian junto," had kept up a committee of correspond- 
ence. Yet Sears, Macdougall, and Lamb, still its principal 
members, represented the mechanics of the city more than its 
merchants ; and they never enjoyed the confidence of the great 
landed proprietors, who by the tenure of estates in New York 
formed a recognised aristocracy. To unite the province, a 
more comprehensive combination was required. The old com- 
mittee, while they accepted the questionable poKcy of an im- 
mediate suspension of commerce with Britain, proposed a gen- 
eral congress of deputies from all the colonies. These recom- 
mendations they forwarded through Connecticut to Boston, 
with entreaties to that town to stand film ; and, in full confi- 
dence of approval, they sent them to Philadelphia, and through 
Philadelphia to every colony at the south. 

The inception of the continental congress of 1774 was the 
last achievement of the Sons of Liberty of New York. On 
the evening of the sixteenth of May they convoked the inhabi- 
tants of their city. A sense of the impending change tem- 
pered passionate rajshness. Some who were in a secret under- 
standing Avith officers of the crovNm sought to evade all decisive 
measures ; the merchants were averse to headlong engagements 
for suspending trade ; the gentry feared lest the men who on 
all former occasions had led the umltitude should preserve the 
control in the day which was felt to be near at hand, when an 
independent people would shape the permanent mstitutions of 
a continent. Under a conservative influence, the motion pre- 
vailed to supersede the old committee of correspondence by a 
new one of fifty, and its members were selected by open nomi- 
nation. The choice included men from all classes. Nearly a 
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I'd part wci'L' of tLuso who followed the British standard to 
!;i.-t ; otlioi'?^ won: lukewarm, unsteady, and bimd to the 

■ries.-- ut* ivviiliiti.iii ; others again were enthusiastic Sons of 

jrty. 'J'ln' I'l'iL'iitls tti government claimed that the majority 
iutlcxilily lity;il ; the control fell into the hands of men 

I f-lill aiiiLL'il :tt afnitciling a continued dependence on £ng- 

1 witli fill! just frwdom of the colonies. 

riiL' |i(irt ;it-l wa-^ rapidly circulated through the country. 

iniii.' ]il;iL-i.s it w,i.~i juTnted upon paper with a black border, 
fiitil aliiiiit the .'■treets as a barbarous murder; in others, 

;!.- Ijunit in tiio presence of a crowd of the people. On the 

'iitwiitli, the rejirusentatives of Connecticut made a declara- 
of rii^lit>. '■ Ll'I ua play the man," said they, "for the 
' of our eouiitrv ; and trust the event to Hira who orders 
Aiiits f,jr Hie Iri'st good of Ilia people." On the same 
tliu i'ivi.'iii(.'ii 111' tlio town of Providence, unsolicited from 
111 and after full discussion, voted to promote "a congress 
le iv]ir.'si.'iit;itives of all the North American colonies." 

liiriii^::; ■' luTf^'Hial liberty an eseontial part of the natural 
laiiWiid." tlhn- L-xpjv->ed Hk- \\i,-li t.) i.nJiiliit llie 
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Charles Thomson, Thomas Mifflin, Joseph Reed, and others 
preparing to call a pubUc meeting on tlie evening of the next 
day. 

On the morning of the twentieth, the king gave in person 
his assent to the act which made the British commander-in- 
chief in America, his army, and the civil officers, no longer 
amenable to American courts of justice ; and to the act which 
mutilated the charter of Massachusetts, and destroyed the free- 
dom of its town-meetings. " The law," wrote Gamier, " the 
extremely intelligent" French charge, "must either lead to 
the complete reduction of the colonies, or clear the way for 
their independence." " I vnsh from the bottom of my heart," 
said the duke of Richmond, during a debate in the house of 
lords, " that the Americans may resist, and get the better of 
the forces sent against them." Four years later. Fox observed : 
" The alteration of the government of Massachusetts was cer- 
tainly a most capital mistake, because it gave the whole conti- 
nent reason to think that their government was liable to be 
subverted at our pleasure and rendered entirely despotic. 
From thence all were taught to consider the town of Boston 
as suffering in the common cause." 

While the king, in the presence of parliament, was accept- 
ing the laws which began a civil war, in Philadelphia the Pres- 
byterians, true to their traditions, held it right to resist tyranny ; 
" the Germans, who composed a large part of the inhabitants 
of the province, were all on the side of liberty ; " the merchants 
refused to sacrifice their trade ; the Quakers in any event scru- 
pled to use arms ; a numerous class, like Reed, cherished the 
most passionate desire for a reconciliation >vith the mother 
country. The cause of America needed intrepid counsellors ; 
but the great central state fell under the influence of Dickinson. 
His claims to public respect were indisputable. He was hon- 
ored for spotless morals, eloquence, and good service in the 
colonial legislature. His writings had endeared him to Amer- 
ica as a sincere friend of liberty. Residing at a country seat 
which overlooked Philadelphia and the Delaware river, he 
delighted in study and repose, and wanted boldness of wilL 
"He had an excellent heart, and the cause of his country lay 
near it ; " " he loved the people of Boston with the tenderness 
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111? vraa more jealous of their zeal tlian 
ii'i ms. " Thoy will have time enough to 
s ml that morning. "Let them give the 
irtnnity to think and resolve. If they ex- 
j;.- their own violence into mad mGastires, ■ 

■ [icrish by themsel^'es, dospised by their 
(h'tested by tlieir friends." Having ma- 

I >uhtnde, he received at dinner Thomson, 
I, for the Bake of his public co^iparatiMi, 

Lb'jiit three hundred of the principal citi- 
I a-^semblcd in the long room of the City 

■ from the_ Sone of Libertj- of New York 
ill as the letters from Boston. Two meas- 
rj;ht under discnsaion: tliat of New York 

<pf Boston for an immediate cessation of 
rnpuaition was received with lond and gen- 
■l;i]isou, having conciliated the wavering 
-iiiii himself stronjrly against it, was henrd 
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year, was to control tlie counsels of America. It proposed a 
general congress of deputies from the different colonies, who, 
in firm but dutiful terms, should make to the king a petition of 
their rights. This, it was believed, would be granted through 
the influence of the wise and good in the mother country; 
and the most sanguine predicted that the verj^ idea of a general 
congress would compel a change in the policy of Great Jiritain. 

In like manner, the fifty-one who now represented the city 
and coimty of New York adopted from their predecessors the 
plan of a continental congress, and to that body they referred aU 
questions relating to commerce, thus postix)ning the proposal 
for an immediate suspension of trade, but committing them- 
selves irrevocably to union and resistance. At the same time, 
they invited every county in the colony to make choice of a 
committee. 

The messenger, on his return with the letters from Phila- 
delphia and Xew York, found the people of Connecticut anx- 
ious for a congress, even if it should not at once embrace the 
colonies south of the Potomac; and their committee wisely 
entreated Massachusetts to fix the place and time for its 
meeting. 

At Boston, the agents and supporters of the British minis- 
ters strove to bend the finnncss of its people by holding up to 
the tradesmen the grim picture of misery and want; while 
Hutchinson promised to obtain in England a restoration of 
trade, if the town would but pay the first cost of the tea. Be- 
fore his departure, one hundred and twenty-three merchants 
and others of Boston addressed him, " lamenting the loss of so 
good a governor," confessing the propriety of indemnifying 
the East India company, and appealing to his most benevolent 
disposition to procure by his representations some speedy re- 
lief ; but at a full meeting of the merchants and tradere the 
address was disclaimed. Thirty-three citizens of Marblehead, 
who signed a similar paper, brought upon themselves the 
public reprobation of their townsmen. Twenty-four lawyers, 
including judges of admiralty and attorneys of the crown, sub- 
scribed an extravagant panegyric of Hutchinson's general char- 
acter and conduct ; but those who for learning and integrity 
most adorned their profession, withheld their names. 
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by Btraggling cottages. But its convenient proximity to the 
border counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia had been ob- 
served by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians and others ; and within 
a few years they had created the town of Baltimore, which 
already was the chief emporium within the Chesapeake bay. 
When the messages from the old committee of New York, 
from Philadelphia, and from Boston, reached its inhabitants, 
they could not " see the least grounds for expecting relief from 
a petition and remonstrance." Calling to mind the contempt 
with which for ten years their petitions had been thrust aside, 
they were " convinced that something more sensible than sup- 
plications would best serve their purpose." 

After consultation with the men of Annapolis, who 
promptly resolved to stop all trade with Great Britain, the in- 
habitants of the city and county of Baltimore advocated sus- 
pending commerce with Great Britain and the West Indies, 
chose deputies to a colonial convention, recommended a con- 
tinental congress, appointed a numerous committee of corre- 
spondence, and sent cheering words to their "friends" at 
Boston. " The Supreme Disposer of all events," said they, 
" wiU terminate this severe trial of your patience in a happy 
confirmation of American freedom." For this spirited conduct, 
Baltimore was applauded as the model ; and its example kin- 
dled new life in New York. 

On the twenty-eighth, the assembly of New Hampshire, 
though still desiring to promote harmony with the parent land, 
began its organization for resisting encroachments on American 
rights. 

Three days later, the people of New Jersey declared for a 
suspension of trade and a congress, and claimed " to be fellow- 
sufferers with Boston in the cause of liberty." 

For South Carolina, the character of its labor forbade all 
thought of rivalling British skill in manufactures. Its wealthy 
inhabitants, shunning the occupations of city life, loved to re- 
side in hospitable elegance on their large and productive estates. 
Its annual exports to the northern provinces were of small ac- 
count, while to Great Britain they exceeded two millions of 
dollars in value. Enriched by this commerce, its people cher- 
ished a warm affection for the mother country, and delighted 
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imliiiL'' liu'li' ~-ii- -liome," as England was called, for their 
(.i.ri.iiL 'ri.i.- Ii.iil'T of Charleston was almost unguarded, 
(■|.t In ill.' >-iiil-lMrut itsentrance. The Creeks and Chero- 
- .-11 tlic rr.iii'!.-', itgainst whom the English government 

M ■ lirii -i>lirin'ii by South Carolina herself to send OTer 

iih 111' ti'>iM|,- ;i- i\ ]irotcction, were still numerons and war- 
■, 'I'lir uri^ni ,-l.Lvus, who in the countiy near the ocean 
y i'[if i-ii'iiiii'iiii)Tii the free, were bo many hostajjes for the 

;:i;iin 1' ilii'ii- irKi^iers. The trade of Charleston was in 

Itiiiiil nl' ];);ti>ii f-iftore, some of whom epeculated already 
ilii' c-'Hiiiiii (-i';ili-i';itionof the riee-swamps and indigo-fields 
■iii:iiiy;i liiniinu ruhd." The n]>land coimtry was numer- 
!y ]ifi.[i!(;(! hy loy.J men who felt no grievances. And yet 
pLuiti'i'-i ivl'ii^.'d til take counsel of their interests or their 
Li.'V. •■ VyAnh." s;iid they, "is hut the iirst victim at the 
r mI' tyiiiiiiiy." i'l.duced to the dilemma either to hold 
ir lllHTtli.'- :i,-. trn;mt5 at will of the British house of com- 
II-, nr Id |i!-f;>;i]v fi.T resistance, their choice was never in 
iliL •■ TIiL' wliiilu uuntiiiciit." tlicv fi!ii<], "must be animated 
h niR' jiiv:it >..nl, iiLid ^dl Ani.'Vir'U.- tiiii-t n-uiv.Mu .l;ind 
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the boldness of prophecy. He was borne np by the strong 
support of Richard Henry Lee and Washington. It chanced 
that George Mason was then at WiUiamsburg, a man of strong 
and true afiections ; learned in constitutional law ; a profound 
reasoner ; honest and fearless in council ; shunning the ways of 
ambition from sorrow at the death of his wife for whom he 
never ceased to mourn ; but earnestly mindful of his country, 
as became one wJiose chastened spirit looked beyond the in- 
terests of the moment. After deliberation with these associ- 
ates, Jefferson prepared the resolution which, on the twenty- 
fourth, at the instance of Robert Carter Nicholas, the house of 
burgesses adopted. In the name of Virginia it recommended 
to their fellow-citizens that the day on which the Boston port 
act was to take effect should be set apart " as a day of fasting 
and prayer, devoutly to implore the divine interposition for 
averting the dreadful calamity which threatened destruction to 
their civil rights, and the evils of a civil war ; and to give to 
the American people one heart and one mind firmly to oppose, 
by all just and proper means, every injury to American rights." 
The resolve, which bound only the members themselves, was 
distributed by express through their respective coimties as a 
general invitation to the people. Especially AVashington sent 
the notice to his constituents; and Mason charged his little 
household of sons and daughters to keep the day strictly, and 
attend church clad in mourning. 

On the morning which followed the adoption of this meas- 
ure Dunmore dissolved the house. The burgesses immediately 
repaired to the Raleigh tavern, about one hundred paces from 
the capitol ; and with Peyton Randolph, their late speaker, in 
the chair, voted tliat the attack on Massachusetts was an attack 
on all the colonies, to be opposed by the united wisdom of all. 
In conformity with this declaration, they advised for future 
time an annual continental congress. They named Peyton 
Randolph, with others, a committee of correspondence to invite 
a general concurrence in this design. As yet social relations 
were not imbittered. Washington, of whom Dunmore sought 
information respecting western affairs, continued his visits at 
the govemor^s house ; the ball in honor of Lady Dunmore was 
well attended. Not till the offices of courtesy and of patriot- 

VOL. IV. — 2 
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;lliL-irL'omniittuo uu duty. 

Oil tlie aftcninoii of Sunday, the twenty-nintb, the letters 
111 Bijstdii ruauhfd WUliamaburg. So imporUmt did they 
>car that the iii^xt momiiig, at ten o'clock, the committee, 
ring called to tlu-ir aid Waaliington aud all other hnrgessea 
u were still in town, inaugurated a revolntiou. Being but 
.'uty-iive in nuuLlier, they refused to assume the reeponfli- 
!ty nf liotinite measures of reeistance ; but, as the province 
■; without a legislature, they Bummoned a convention of 
eijates to be elected by the several eonnties, and to meet at 

eapitol on the firet day of the ensuing August, 

The rescue of freedom even at the cost of a civil war, a 
Lventioii uf the people for the regulation of their own in- 
(iilI iiffaii-s. an annual congress of all the colonies for the 
■|ictual a-^-'H-rtiuu of common rights, were the policy of Vir- 

ia. When the re[inrt of her measures reached England, the 
rtled niiiii'ters called to mind how often she had been the 
(h'l for ntliur colonics. Ilcr influence continued undimin- 
ed ; aiLd her sy.steiii was i)romptly a<hipted by l!ie people of 
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CHAPTEE n. 

prepabations fob a general oongbess. 

June-August 1774. 

On the first day of June 1774, Hutchinson embarked for 
England ; and, as the clocks in the Boston beKries finished 
striking twelve, the blockade of the harbor began. The in- 
habitants of the town were chiefly traders, shipwrights, and 
sailors; and, since no anchor could be weighed, no sail un- 
furled, no vessel so much as launched from the stocks, their 
cheerful industry was at an end. No more are they to lay the 
keel of the fleet merchantman, or shape the rib symmetrically 
for its frame, or strengthen the graceful hull by knees of oak, 
or rig the well-proportioned masts, or bend the sails to the 
yards. The king of that country has changed the busy work- 
shops into scenes of compulsory idleness ; and the most skil- 
ful naval artisans in the world, with the keenest eye for forms 
of beauty and speed, are forced by act of parliament to fold 
their hands. Want scowled on the laborer as he sat with his 
wife and children at his board. The sailor roamed the streets 
listlessly without hope of employment. The law was executed 
with a rigor that went beyond the intentions of its authors. 
Not a scow could be manned to bring an ox or a sheep or 
a bundle of hay from the islands. Water carriage from pier 
to pier, though but of lumber or bricks or lime, was forbidden. 
The boats that plied between Boston and Charlestown could 
not ferry a parcel of goods across Charles river ; the fishermen 
of Marblehead, when from their hard pursuit they bestowed 
quintals of dried fish on the poor of Boston, were obliged to 
transport their offering in wagons by a circuit of thirty miles. 
The warehouses of the thrifty merchants were at once made 
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neless ; tlie costly wlmrfa which extended far iuto the chan- 
. and were so lately covered ^vith tho produce of the tropics 
. with English fabrice, ivero beeoniB Bolitary places; the 
bor, which had reeonnded incessantly with the voices of 
sperous commerce, was disturbed bj no sounds bat from 
tish vessels of war. 

At Philadelphia, the belle of the chnrches were mufflod 
'. tolled, the ships in port boieted their colore at half mast, 
I nine tenths of the houses, except those of the Friends, 
■e shut during the mtonorable first of June. In Virginia, 
population thronged tlie churches ; Wasldngton attended 
service, and strictly kept the fast. No firmer words were 
Tcssed to the sufEerera than from Norfolk, which whjj the 
jest place of trade in that " well-watered and extensive do- 
lion," and lay most exposed to ships-of-war. " Our hearts 
warmed with ufEection for you," such was its message; 
■e address the Almighty Kuler to support you in your afflio- 
la ; be a.ssured we consider yon as sufieriug iu the common 
se, and look ui>on onrselves as bound by tlie most sacred 
I to support you." 

" Tf till. Tinltii. ,if ihn tiormlr. " w.vit-1. -TnfF^i^TI " hr.^t ^^Imln 
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upon them at his discretion ; and was informed that all trials of 
officers and troops for homicides in America were, by a recent 
act of parliament, removed to England. 

This system of measures was regarded by its authors as a 
masterpiece of statesmanship. But where was true greatness 
really to be found ? At the council board of vindictive min- 
isters ? With the king, who preferred the loss of a continent 
to a compromise of absolute power ? Or in the humble man- 
sion of the proscribed Samuel Adams, who shared every sorrow 
of his native town ? " She suffers," said he, " with dignity ; 
and, rather than submit to the humiliating terms of an edict 
barbarous beyond precedent under the most absolute mon- 
archy, she will put the malice of tyranny to the severest trial. 
An empire is rising in America ; and Britain, by her multi- 
plied oppressions, is accelerating that independency which she 
dreads. We have a post to maintain, to desert which would 
entail upon us the curses of posterity. The virtue of our an- 
cestors inspires us ; they were contented with clams and mus- 
sels. For my own part, I have been wont to converse with 
poverty ; and I can live happily with her the remainder of 
my days, if I can thereby contribute to the redemption of my 
country." 

On the second of June the Boston committee received and 
read the two bills, of which the one was to change the charter, 
the other to grant impunity to the British army for acts of 
violence in enforcing the new system. " They excited," says 
their record, " a just indignation in the mind of the commit- 
tee," whose members saw their option confined to abject sub- 
mission or an open rupture. They longed to escape the neces- 
sity of the choice by devising some measure which might 
recall their oppressors to moderation and reason. Accordingly, 
Warren, on the fifth, reported " a solemn league and covenant " 
to suspend all commercial intercourse with the mother coun- 
try, and neither to purchase nor consume any merchandise 
from Great Britain after the last day of the ensuing August. 
The names of those who should refuse to sign the covenant 
were to be published to the world. Copies of this paper were 
forwarded to every town in the province, with a letter entreat- 
ing the subscriptions of all the people, ^^ as the last and only 
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linn] of jircserving the loDd from slavery without drenching 
1 bloori." 

"Nothing," Siiid the patriots, "ia more foreign from oar 

rts th;iii a spirit of rehellion, notwithstanding we have been 

Btt-'iiJin;;; tlicse ten years with Great Bntain for our righta. 

.t L'UTi thoy gain liy the victory, ehunld they subjugate ueI 

I will iie tlic glory of enslaving their children and broth- 

N.iy, hii\vgre;it will be the danger to their own liber- 

" Tl]^ pen])lo uf the country towns in Massachnsetta 

j(l ■■ thu luiigue ;ind covenant," confident that they would 

only to sit still and await the bloodless restoration of 

§ir riglits. In thi^ expectation they were confirmed by the 

nf Burke aiid of Franklin. 

I llie eoni I nit tee-room in Faneuil Ilall, Samuel Adams 

to tlk- goiicral assembly, whose first act at Salem was 

t ;i!,':uii-^t the arbitrary order for its removal. The 

ill iiiaUiiig the cuBtomary reply to the governor's 

Beuh, ^s":is listened tu as they laid claim to the rights of Eng- 

luncn withcpiit dhninution or '■ abridgment." But when they 

cd to rL-ad thuir hoiic " tl)Lit his iidniiiiisfL-Litiou would 
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ordnance had already re-enforced Castle William ; and more 
battalions of infantry were hourly expected. The friends of 
government exerted every art to win over the tradesmen. 
" There will be no congress," they said ; " New York will 
never appoint members ; Massachusetts mnst feel that she is 
deserted." To a meeting of tradesmen, a plansible speaker 
ventured to recommend for consideration the manner of pay- 
ing for the tea; and, after some altercation, they separated 
without coming to any resolution. But Warren, encouraged 
by the glowing letter from Baltimore, proved to his friends 
that the payment in any form would open the way even to a 
total submission. " Yigilance, activity, and patience," he cried, 
" are necessary at this time ; but the mistress we serve is lib- 
erty, and it is better to die than not to obtain her." " We shaU 
be saved," he added; and, that no cloud might rest on the 
" fortitude, honesty, and foresight " of Boston, a town-meeting 
was called for the following Friday. 

Samuel Adams received a summons to come and guide 
its debates, but a higher duty kept him at Salem. He had on 
one evening secretly consulted four or five of his colleagues ; 
on another, a larger number ; on the third, so many as thirty ; 
and on the morning of Friday, the seventeenth of June, con- 
fident of having the control of the house, one hundred and 
twenty-nine being present, he locked the door, and proposed a 
continental congress, to meet on the first day of September at 
Philadelphia, where there was no army to interrupt its ses- 
sions. Bowdoin, Samuel Adams, John Adams, Gushing, and 
Robert Treat Paine were chosen delegates. To defray their 
expenses, a tax of five hundred pounds was apportioned on the 
province. The towns were charged to afford speedy and con- 
stant relief to Boston and Charlestown. Domestic manufac- 
tures were encouraged, and it was strongly recommended to 
discontinue the use of all goods imported from the East Indies 
and Great Britain until the grievances of America should be 
radically redressed. 

In the midst of these proceedings the governor sent his 
secretary with a message for dissolving the assembly ; but he 
knocked at its door in vain, and could only read the proclama- 
tion to the crowd on the stairs. 
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I Thf inimlioi- wLicli OD that same day thronged to the U>\m- 
ill I'uiiutiil llall was greater than the room would hold. 
JiiiiK'l Adams w!i» not missed, for his Idnamaii, John Adame, 
|s I'K'ctcd rin)di.-r.itur. The friends to the scheme of indem- 
ig till! Ea.-it India company for their loss were invited to 
.1; frt'i'ly," that a matter of such importance might be 
Iriy ihsciissed in the presence of the general body of the 
Triple; but nut a man roae in defence of tlie proposition. 
u hloc'kadL-, the Heets, the army, could not bring out a symp- 
lu of compliance. 

\ A iiiojitli befurf, John Adams had said: "I have very 
\v ciiTiuLi.-tiipii witJi pubUc affairs, and I hope to have less." 
■ iLiaiiy yi.'ai'.s Lo had refused to attend town-meetings; he 
I IvL'pt ulncif fnjiii the committee of correspondence, and had 
! no jiai't in concerting the destruction of the tea. The 
liniiii^ «i tii.it day dawned on him in private life ; the even- 
liiii a ropvL'^cntative of MassachuBetts to the general 
■igru'.-rf. That cTniiiiKT he followed the circuit for the last 
"(iruat lliitain," thus Scwall, his friend and associate 
lur. fxpnritiiJaicd with him. as tlicy ^^tnilk'd togetlicr on 
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wirehoDsefl^ and of til necessary personal attendance in lading 
and unliiding goods. Forty-eight persons were found in Salem, 
willing to entreat of Gage his '^ patronage for the trade of that 
place;" butahnndred and twenty-five of its merchants and 
freeholders, in an address drafted by Timothy Pickering, re- 
pelled the ungenerous thought ^^ of raising their fortunes on 
the ruin of thdr suffering neighbors." 

The governor, in his answer, threw all blame on Boston 
for refn£dng to indemnify the East India company; and he 
employed eveiy device to produce compliance. It was pub- 
lished at the comers of the streets that Pennsylvania would 
refuse to suspend commerce ; that the society of Friends would 
arrest every step toward war; tliat New York would never 
name deputies to a congress ; that the power of Great Britain 
could not fail to crash resistance. The exajsperation of the 
flelfish at their losses, the innate reverence for order, tlie ha- 
bitual feeling of loyalty, the deeply seated love for England, the 
terror inspired by regiments and ships-of-war, the allurements 
of official favor, the confidence that the king must prevail, dis- 
posed a considerable body of men to concession. 

So great was the throng to the Boston town-meeting of the 
twenty-eeventh of June, it was adjourned from Faneuil Hall 
to the Old South meeting-house. There the opposition mus- 
tered their utmost strength, in the hope of carrying a vote of 
censure on the committee of correspondence. The question of 
paying for the tea was evaded^ while ^^ the league and cove- 
nant" was cavilled at. It was proposed that Boston, like New 
York, should supersede the old committee by a more moderate 
one. The patriot Samuel Adams, finding himself not only 
proscribed by the king, but on trial in a Boston town-meeting, 
left the chair, and took his place on the floor. Ilis enemies 
engaged with him in debate till dark, and, at their own request, 
were indulged with an adjournment. On the next day, notwith- 
standing the utmost exertion of the influence of the govern- 
ment, the motion of censure was negatived by a vast majority. 
The town then, by a decisive vote, bore its testimony " to the 
upright intentions and honest zeal of their committee of cor- 
respondence," and desired them ^^ to continue steadfast in the 
way of well-doing." Of the opposition, one hundred and 
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enty-nine, cliiefiy tlie addressers to Iltitcliiiwon, confident of 
peedy triumpii through the power of Britain, ostentatioueljr 
, their names to a, protest, which, under tlie appeiirance tstM 
xiety for the [>i'tps|>erity of the town, recommended ' 
alified Bubuiission. They would have robbed Boston of its ■ 
sat name in tlie annals of the world. 

The governor hurried to the aid of his partisans ; and on 
3 following day, M'ithoat the consent of the council, issued < 
3 proclamation, frum which British influence never recoH^I 
;d. He called the combination not to purohase artielea ir*-^ 
rted from Great Britain " unwarrantable, hostile, and trai- 
?oub;" its sTibscribera, "open and declared enemies of the 
ag and parliament uf Great Britain;" and he "enjoined all 
igietrates and other officers, within the several counticfi of 
province, to apprehend and secure for tria] all persons who 
ght publish or sign, or invite others to sign, the eovemuit." 

For any purpose of tnaldng arreete the proclamation was 
elesa ; hut, aa tlie exponent of the temper of the British 
ministration, it was read throughout the continent with un- 
ntrollabie indignation. In Boston it was the project of Gage 
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he, ^^ has by time acquired a firmness that is not to be anni- 
hilated at once, or by ordinary methods." 

The aniyal of Hutchinson in England lulled the king into 
momentary security. Tryon, from New York, had said that 
the ministers must put forth the whole power of Great Britain 
if they would bring America to their feet ; Carleton thought 
it not safe to undertake a march from the St. Lawrence to New 
York with less than ten thousand men ; but Hutchinson, who, 
on reaching London, was hurried by Dartmouth to the royal 
presence, assured the king that the port bill was " the only wise 
and eflEective method " of bringing the people of Boston to 
Bubmission ; that it had occasioned among them extreme alarm ; 
that no one colony would comply with their request for a gen- 
eral suspension of commerce ; that Khode Island had accom- 
panied its refusal with a sneer at their selfishness. The king 
listened eagerly. He had been greedy for all kinds of stories 
respecting Boston ; had been told, and had believed, that 
Hutchinson had needed a guard for his personal safety ; that 
the New England ministers, for the sake of promoting liberty, 
preached a toleration for any immoralities; that Hancock's 
bills, to a large amount, had been dishonored. He knew some- 
thing of the political opinions even of the Boston ministers, 
not of Chauncy and Cooper only, but of Pemberton, whom, as 
a friend to government, he esteemed "a very good man," 
though a dissenter. The name of John Adams, who had only 
in June commenced his active public career, had not yet been 
heard in the palace which he was so soon to enter as the min- 
ister of a republic. Of Gushing, he estimated the importance 
too highly. Aware of the controlling power of Samuel Adams, 
he asked : " What gives him his influence ? " and Hutchinson 
answered : "A great pretended zeal for Kberty, and a most in- 
flexible natural temper. He was the first who asserted the in- 
dependency of the colonies upon the supreme authority of the 
kingdom." For nearly two hours the king continued his in- 
quiries, and was encouraged in the delusion that Boston would 
be left unsupported. The author of the pleasing intelligence 
obtained a large pension, was offered the rank of baronet, and 
was consulted as an oracle ; among others, by the historian 
Gibbon. 
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■ I Ijavi- jii-t fi.-L-u the governor of Massachnsetts," wrote 
b kiii^ to Lord Xortli, "and I am now well convinced the 
l^vincG wil! soon Piilimit." But, as eoon as the true eliaracter 
tlie port act !iL'c:miL' known in America, every colony, every 
,-, vvltv villii;r(.\ iind, as it were, the inmates of every house, 
it a- ;i wmnid uf tlieir affections, and vied with each other 
lihi^nlity. Tin; record kept at Boston shows that " the pa- 
nic uud ^'L'liLToii!:; ]jeople" of South Carolina were the first to 
li^tL-r tu riie puffL'rers, sending early in June two hundred 
|rri-U lif ricL>, iiiid promising eight hundred more. At Wil- 
, North CuroUna, the sum of two thousand pounds 
wa:; rnisud io a few days; the women of the place 
Bve liberaily ; I'Lirkur Quince offered his vessel to carrj' a load 
Ipruvisioii:; frt'i;:rht free, and master and mariners volunteered 
iiavifTit*-' her without wages. 

Hartford was tir^-t in Connecticut to pledge assietance; bat 
.';irlli.st iluiiutinii was of two hundred and fifty-eight sheep 
1 \Viinlli;ii]i. "lientlemen" of Norwich drove two hun- 
uii'i iiiiiL'tv-iniL'. the gift of that town. "The taking away 
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resolved that the men of Boston, who were deprived of their 
daily labor, should not lose their daily bread, nor be compelled 
to change their residence for want. Washington headed a sub- 
scription paper with a gift of fifty pounds, and, on the eigh- 
teenth of July, he presided at a convention of Fairfax county, 
where twenty-four very comprehensive resolutions, which had 
been drafted by George Mason and carefully revised by a com- 
mittee, were with but one dissentient voice adopted by the 
freeholders and inhabitants. They derived the settlement of 
Virginia from a solemn compact with the crown, conceded no 
right of legislation to the British parliament, acknowledged 
only a conditional acquiescence in the acts of navigation, enu- 
merated the various infringements of American rights, pro- 
posed non-importation and, if necessary, non-exportation as 
means of temporary resistance, urged the appointment of a 
congress of deputies from all the colonies, and recommended 
that that congress should conjure the king ^' not to reduce his 
faithful subjects to a state of desperation, and to reflect that 
from their sovereign there could be but one appeal." As to 
the further importation of slaves, their words were: "We 
take this opportunity of declaring our most earnest wishes to 
see an entire stop forever put to such a wicked, cruel, and un- 
natural trade." These resolves, which expressed " the sense of 
the people of Fairfax county," were ^ordered to be presented to 
the first convention of Virginia. "We are not contending 
against paying the duty of threepence per pound on tea as 
burthensome," said Washington ; " no, it is the right only that 
we have all along disputed." 

Beyond the Blue Ridge, the emigrants on the banks of the 
Shenandoah, many of them Germans, met at Woodstock, and. 
with Muhlenberg, then a clergyman, soon to be a military 
chief, devoted themselves to the cause of liberty. Higher up 
the valley of Virginia, where the plough already vied with the 
rifle, and the hai'dy hunters had begun to till the soil, the sum- 
mer of that year ripened the wheat-fields of the pioneers not 
for themselves alone. When the sheaves had been harvested, 
and the com threshed and ground in a country as yet poorly 
provided with bams or mills, the backwoodsmen of Augusta 
county, without any pass through the mountains that could be 
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lied a road, delivered at Frederick one hniiiired and thii 
Feu barrels of flour as their remittance to the poor of liostoit^ 
leered by the imiv(;rsal eympatby, its inhahitauts "were de- 
■ntined to hold out. and appeal to the jnatice of the colonies 
d of the world," trusting in God that " these things should 

overruled for the fstablishment of liberty, virtue, aad liaj> 
aess in America." 

George III, ranked "New York next to Boston in oppo»> 
m to government." There was no place where a coi 
13 more desired, and none where the detenniimtiong of 
ngreaa were more sure to be observed. The imnierous end- 
mts from New England brought with them New England 
inciples ; the Duteh, aa a body, never loved Ui-itain. Of two 
eat families which the system of manorial grimtfi lia<d raided 
I, the Livingstons inclined to repubhcanism, and, uniting 
:ivity to wealth aud ability, exercised a predominant infln- 
ce. The Delanci^ys — ^who, by taking advantage of temporary 
ejiulices, had, four years before, carried the assembly — j 
Igor retained the public confidence, and outside of the Icj 
ure their power was imperceptible. 
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The lovers of peace, which is always so dear to a commercial 
commmiity, revolted at the thought of an " appeal " to arms, 
caught eagerly at every chance of an honorable escape from a 
desperate conflict, and exerted themselves strenuously to secure 
the management of affidrs to men of property. For this end, 
they relied on the abiUty of John Jay, a young lawyer of New 
York. Descended from Huguenot refugees, educated in the 
city at its college, of the severest purity of morals, an able 
writer, and a ready speaker, his superior endowments, his activ- 
ity, and his zeal for liberty, were tempered by a love for order. 
He was both shy and proud, and his pride, though it became 
less visible, suffered no diminution from time. Tenacious of 
his purposes and his opinions, sensitive to indignities and 
prone to sudden resentments, not remarkable for self-posses- 
sion, with a countenance not trained to concealment, neither 
easy of access nor prompt in his advances, he was alike with- 
out talents or inclination for mtrigue, and but for his am- 
bition, which he always subjected to his sense of right, he 
would have seemed formed for a life of study and retirement. 

On the fourth of July 1774, it was carried in the committee 
of fifty-one that delegates should be selected to serve in the 
general congress. Sears, who was still foremost in the con- 
fidence of the mechanics, seconded by Peter van Brugh Liv- 
ingston, a man of great intelligence, proposed John Morin Scott 
and Alexander Macdougall. Fitter candidates could not have 
been found ; but they were both passed over by a great ma- 
jority, and the committee nominated Philip Livingston, Akop, 
Low, Duane, and Jay, all of whom as yet repressed the thought 
of independence. The mass of the inhabitants resolved to de- 
feat this selection. On Wednesday, the sixth of July, many 
of them, especially mechanics, assembled in the Fields ; and, 
with Macdougall in the chair, they reconunended the Boston 
policy of suspending trade, and approved a general congress, 
to which, after the example of Virginia, they proposed to elect 
representatives by a colonial convention. 

The committee of fifty-one, keeping steadily in view the 
hope of conciliation with £ngland, disavowed the meeting in 
the Fields. A minority of nine. Sears, Macdougall, Van Brugh 
Livingston being of the number, in their turn disavowed the 
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mmittee from which they witlidrew. The couservative parfy,^ 
tlieir side, offtTt'l resolutions which Jay had drafted, u)d' I 
lieh seemed to ([iiestion the conduct of Boetou in deetmying 
e tea ; hut the people, moved by tlie eloquence of John Mo- 
1 Scott, rejected them as wanting in vigor and tending to 
simion. 

In this way begun the conflict of two parties which wtn 
[srease in importuiice and eprcad throughout the eonn 
le one held to what was established and made clianges c 
jm necessity ; tlie other welcomed reform and went out I 
aet it. The one iiiichorod on men of property ; the other o 
e mass of the people : the one, loving liberty, was ever s 
as for order ; the other, firmly attached to order which i 
ver doubted its power to maintam, was mainly anxiona i 
3edom. 

During this strife in New York the inhabitants of Si 
trolina held in Ch:irlest(»i a meeting which coutinncd thrc 
ree days. The nierehanta, among whom were factors i 
-itish houses, agreed with the planters in the necessity o 
ngresa, to whieii both parlii^s, by way uf eomprotiiise, referred 
R reonilafinn n( rmnnipi-po. Aa tbi" clpfrifin of dp-nnttea uma 
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disowned and abhorred. If Britain would repeal the obnoxious 
acts, they were ready to engage their obedience to the acts of 
navigation, and to settle an annual revenue on the king, subject 
to the control of parhament. They referred the choice of dele- 
gates to the proprietary assembly, in which Quakers and roy- 
alists had a majority ; for Dickinson desired to maintain the ' 
proprietary government and charter. 

These views, which were intended as instructions from the 
people to the men who might be chosen to represent them in 
congress, Dickinson accompanied with a most elaborate argu- 
ment, in which the rights of the colonies were confirmed by 
citations from a long tram of lawyera, philosophere, poets, 
statesmen, and divines, from the times of Sophocles and Aris- 
totle to Beccaria and Blackstone. Tenderly susceptible to the 
ideas of justice and right, he refused to believe that a British 
ministiy or king could be deaf to his appeals ; and he shrunk 
from perilling the f ortimes and hves of millions. His success 
in allaying the impassioned enthusiasm of patriotism went be- 
yond his intentions. The assembly of Pennsylvania, which 
was suddenly called together on the eighteenth of July, passed 
him over in electing their delegates to the continental congress, 
and preferred Galloway, their speaker, whose loyalty to the 
king admitted of no question and who was suffered to draw up 
his own instructions. 

In New Jersey, Witherspoon, a Presbyterian minister, presi^ 
dent of Princeton college, and " as high a Son of Liberty as 
any man in America," met the committee at New Brunswick ; 
and with William Livingston labored to instruct their delegates 
that the tea should not be paid for. The matter was left to the 
general congress, to which William Livingston was chosen. 

From New Hampshire, the members of its convention 
brought with them money, contributed by the several towns 
to defray the expenses of a representation in congress. The 
inhabitants of that province solemnized their action by keep- 
ing a day of fasting and public prayer. Massachusetts did the 
same ; and Gage, who looked with stupid indifference on the 
spectacle of thirteen colonies organizing themselves as one peo- 
ple, on occasion of the fast issued a proclamation against " hy- 
pocrisy and sedition." 

TOL. IT. — 3 
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Meantime, Kow York liad grown weary of dissensions. 
Le persons nominated for congreKS gave in writing a eatisfac- 
ry profeesioD of tlifir zeal for liberty; and, on the twenty- 
venth of Jnly, tin; nomination was unanimously ratified by 
le inbabitants. Yet the delegation was lukewarm and di- 
ded, leaving Viiginia to give the example of energy and 
inrage. 

Dunmore bad Issaed writa for an assembly ; but the dele- 
itea from tlie eoimtieB of Virginia none the leea came to- 
;thcr in conventi{)u. lUnces detained Jefferson on the road, 
it be 6Dnt for inspection a paper which foreehadowod the 
iclaration of inciependence. It was presented by Peyton 
aadolpb, ajid piiuCed by some of the delegates. Enumerate 
g the grievances which affected all the colonies, it made n 
lecial complaint of a wrong to Virginia, "For the most 
ifling renaous," said he, " and sometimes for no conceivable 
ason at all, liis majesty has rejected laws of the most saltitary 
ndency. Tbo aliobtion of domestic slavery is the great ob- 
ct of desire in tlittse colonies where it was unhappily intro- 
iced in tlicir infant state. But, previous to tiie enfranchise- 
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nres which the administration are most violently pursuing are 
opposed to every principle of natural justice." He was cer- 
tain that it was neither the wish nor the interest of any gov- 
ernment on the continent, separately or collectively, to set up 
independence ; but he rejected indignantly the claim of par- 
liament, and saw no "reason to expect anything from their 
justice." " The crisis," he said, " is arrived when we must 
assert our rights, or submit to every imposition that can be 
heaped upon us, till custom and use shall make us tame and 
abject slaves." From the first, he was convinced that there 
was not " anything to be expected from petitioning." " Ought 
we not, then," he exclaimed, "to put our virtue and forti- 
tude to the severest test?" Thus Washington reasoned 
with his friends. In the convention, Richard Henry Lee and 
Patrick Henry were heard with such delight that the one was 
compared to Cicero, the other to Demosthenes. But Washing- 
ton, who never was able to see distress without a desire to 
assuage it, made the most effective speech when he uttered the 
wish to " raise one thousand men, subsist them at his own ex- 
pense, and march at their head for the relief of Boston." 

Through the press, the great lawyer Thomson Mason denied 
the right of a British parliament to make laws for the colo- 
nies, and specially held up the laws of navigation " as a badge 
of slavery, never to be submitted to." The wrongs done to 
Boston seemed to liim " little less than a declaration of war." 
" In order to make the repelling of illegal force one general 
act of all Amsrica, let each colony," said he, " send a quota of 
men to perform this service, and let the respective quotas be 
settled in the general congress. These measures will be the 
most moderate, the most constitutional, and the most effectual 
you can pursue. I do not wish to survive the liberty of my 
country one single moment, and am determined to risk my 
aU in supporting it." 

The resolves and instructions of Virginia claimed that the 
restrictions on navigation should be restrained. Especially 
were they incensed at the threat of Gage to use the deadly 
weapon of constructive treason against such inhabitants of 
Massachusetts, as should assemble to consider of their griev- 
ances, and form associations for their common conduct ; and 
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By voted tiiat " the attempt to execute this illegal and odious 
Dclamatiou would justify resistance and reprisaL" 

The first proviiu'ial congress of North Carolina met in 
agust, at Newbem, under the eye and in defiance of its gov- 
aor. lu their coinprehenaive reaolutious tlie rights of Amer- 
i were clearly statuil and absolutely claimed ; a convention of 
:onnty in Massaehusettfl could not have better ennmeratod 
3 acta of that province which they approved. If grievances 
ire not redressed, they were ready to cease all importations 
d all exportations even of the staploa on which their pros- 
rity depended. They heartily approved the meeting of a 
Qtiuental congress ; and electing Hooper. Hughes, and Caa- 
ill as their deputies, they invested them with the amplest 



After their adjournment, James Iredell, of Edenton, a 
■itish official, addressed through the press the inhabitants of 
-eat Britain, as cunstitating the greatest state on earth be- 
iise it was the most freej and as able to preserve the connec- 
m with America only by delighting in Beeing their friends 
free and happy as theiuselvea. 
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CHAPTER m. 

HASSA0HT7SETTS DEFEATS THE ATTEMPT OF THE BBITISH PAB- 

liament to changs its chabtes. 
May-August 1774. 

The colonies needed for their support against Britain the 
alliance of France, but Louis XV., in the last years of his life, 
courted the friendship of George III., not to efface the false 
notion of international enmity which was a brand on the civili- 
zation of that age, but to gain new support for monarchical 
power. On the tenth day of May he died, and Louis XVI., the 
" desired one " of the people, while not yet twenty years old, 
suddenly became king. The city of Paris was delirious with 
joy at his accession. " It is our paramount wish to make our 
people happy," was the language of the first edict of the new 
absolute prince. " He excels in writing prose," said Voltaire, 
on reading the words of promise ; " he seems inspired by Mar- 
>cus Aurelius; he desires what is good and does it. Happy 
they who, like him, are but twenty years old, and will long 
enjoy the sweets of his reign." 

The young monarch, when heir to the throne of France, 
had not been admitted to the royal council, and had grown up 
ignorant of business. In manner he was awkward and em- 
barrassed, and even at his own court ill at ease. He had 
neither military science, nor martial spirit, nor gallant bear- 
ing ; and a warlike nation interpreted his torpid languor as a 
want of courage. His sphere of vision was narrow, and he 
applied himself chiefly to details or matters of little importance. 
His turn of mind was serious, yet his countenance betrayed 
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Pfsulutioii, foi-clwiliiig an uneteadineaa in the administration 
^ fnjiu liiri own cliaracter, and making Iiis life a long 
lipoise Ix'tweon right intentions and esecutive feebleness. 
; IjelluVL'd, like liid predecessor, that the king alone shonld 
;ii ; VL't Iiis stutc ])apera w(;re soon to cite reverently the law- 
nature and tin; rights of man; and the will of the people 
■s to walk its rounds in the palace, invisible yet supreme. 
J Mario Antoinette, the new ijuucn, in the splendor of supreme 
Ilk. preservL'd the gay cheerfulness of youth. Soon after her 
I l''niufc her mother wrote to her : " God has crowned 
. sij iLiiK'h j^raee anJ sweetness and docility that all the 
)rld lIlll^t luvi! you." She was conscious of being lovely, 
w;l* williiifr to be admired; but she knew how to temper 
■uful i-c)iideM'enviou with august severity. Impatient of 
Itely otiiiuettL', which controlled her choice of companions 
Ten more than tlie disposition of her hours, she was ready to 
leak away fruiii wearisome formalities with eager vivacity. 
■oju the same quickness of nature she readily took part in 
vailing puijlieescitemont, reg.irdless of reasons of state, 
111 de lleaiuiiareiiais, the ^ivirkling (h-aniari.-t ;md rest- 
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of every keel that was laid, of every new armament or re- 
enforcement of the usnal fleets ; and, from apprehensions of 
interference which could not be lulled to sleep, they were 
impelled to force the American struggle to an immediate issue. 

The continuance of the cordial understanding between 
Britain and France would depend upon the persons in whom 
the young king should place his confidence. Conforming to the 
public wish, he began by dismissing the ministers of his pre- 
decessor, and then felt the need of a guide. Marie Antoinette 
would have recalled Choiseul, the supporter of an intimate 
friendship between France and Austria, the passionate adver- 
sary of England, the prophet and the favorer of American in- 
dependence ; but filial respect restrained the king, for Choiseul 
had been at variance with his father. He turned to his aunts 
for advice ; and their choice fell on the Count de Maurepas 
from their regard for his experience, general good character, 
and independence of the parties at court. 

Not descended from the old nobility, Maurepas belonged 
to a family which, within a hundred and fifty years, had fur- 
nished nine secretaries of state. He came into office in the 
last days of Louis XIV. Under the successor of that monarch 
he made it his glory to restore the navy of his country, and 
had the repute of hating England. Foreign envoys at Paris 
foretold for France a great part if he ever should be intrusted 
with the government. At the age of seventy-three, and after 
an exile from the court of twenty-five years, he was still, as he 
had been in youth, polite, selfish, jealous, and superficial. De- 
spising gravity of manner and airs of mystery, and incapable 
of serious passion or profound reflection, he charmed by the 
courtesy and ease of his conversation, enjoying the present 
moment, careless of the future which he was not to share, and 
taking all things so easily that age did not wear him out. Full 
of petty artifice in attack, of sly dexterity in defence, he could 
put aside weighty objections by mirth, and laugh even at 
merit, having no faith in virtues that were difficult. With 
all the patronage of France in his gift, he took from the treas- 
ury only enough to meet his increased expenses, keeping house 
with well-ordered simplicity, and at his death leaving neither 
debts nor savings. Present tranquillity was his object, rather 
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&D honor among coming generations. He was liberal, anil 

illing tliat tliu public good should prevail, but not at tlu 
(k of his aseenck'ucy with the king. A jealousy of suporior 
lenta waa his only war wakeful passion. To foreign ambai^ 
dore he paid tlie attentions claimed by their station ; but the 
■ofcHsious wiiich he laTiBbed with graceful levity Iiad Buch a 
r of nothingness that no one ever confided in thera enonj 

gain the riglit of t-iiarging him seriously \vit!i duplicity. 
en of eveiy concUrioa he never forgot to show duo i 
agulsing his niifailing deference to rank by freedom c 
ark and gayety. Ilis adminietration was sure to ho wtjak, for ' 

was bis maxim never to hold out again.«t any one who had 
)wer enough to be formidable, and he wislied to please alike 
o courtiers and public opinion, the nobility and the pluloeo- 
lers, those who stickled for the king's absolute sway and 
.ose who clamoroil for the restoration of parliaments, those 
ho wished a cordial understanding with England and thoae 
bo favored her insurgent colonies. Louis XVI. was looking 
ir an experienced and firm guide to correct bis own indeei- 
on ; and he fell upon a well-nianuered, coniplnccnt old gentie- 

^n ^r!in 1im,1 tI,P s^.nB finilt iiHtli lum^lf 
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aversion. like nearly every Frenchman of that day, he was 
thoroughly a monarchist ; and he gained at once, and ever re- 
tained the good opinion of Louis XVI. Eleven years before, 
he had predicted that the conquest of Canada would hasten 
the independence of British America, and he was now from 
vantage-ground to watch his prophecy come true. 

The philosophers of the day, like the king, wished the 
happiness of the people, and public opinion required that they 
should be represented in the cabinet. Maurepas complied. 
Malesherbes received the department of Paris and the police 
of the kingdom. The ministry of the marine was conferred 
on Turgot, whose name was as yet little known at Paris, and 
whose artlessness made him even a less dangerous rival than 
Yergennes. Coming forward in the purity of studious phi- 
losophy to take part in active life, he was well-informed, 
amiable, and of a taste the most delicate and sure; austere, 
yet holding it to be every man's business to solace those who 
suffer; wishing the accomplishment of good, not his own 
glory in doing it. For him the human race was one great 
family under a common Father; always, through calm' and 
through " agitations," through good and through ill, through 
sorrow and through joy, on the march, though at "a slow 
step," toward a greater perfection. In five weeks he so won 
upon his sovereign's good-will that he was transferred to the 
ministry of finance. This was the wish of all the philosophers : 
of Alembert, Condorcet, Bailly, La Harpe, Marmontel, Thomas, 
Condillac, Morellet, and Voltaire. Nor of them alone. " Tur- 
got," said Malesherbes, "has the heart of L'Hdpital and the 
head of Bacon." His candor, moreover, gave him clear- 
sightedness and distinctness of purpose ; his hopefulness prom- 
ised to bear him serenely through the bitter warfare with 
selfish passions. At a moment when everybody confessed that 
reform was essential, it seemed a national benediction that a 
youthful king should intrust the task of amendment to a states- 
man who in a libertine age joined unquestioned probity to 
comprehensive intelligence and administrative experience. At 
his accession, the cry of joy broke from Voltaire : " A new 
world is about to bloom." 

In France, the peasants were poor and ignorant, but, like all 
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enehmen, were free, and in tlie happiest provinces had been 
for lialf a thousand yenra. In many jmrtB of the kingdom 
ij had retained their rights of property in the acres which 
jy tilled. The di^fenee of the country had passed from the 
ig and his peers with their vaflsals to the king and bis 
nding army. With the decay of the feudal eystem tll6 
bles sought service in his pay ; their vassals became a peopl& 
The nobility, cl;iiming for thuuiselve^ esemptionB from 
cation which of old belonged to tiiem in return for tlieir de- 
ice of the kingdoKi, gsvo up none of their cl^ma on the 
isanta who were ci'iished under a complicated system of irre- 
emahle dues to roads and canals ; to the bakehouBe and the 
;wery of the lord of the manor; to his win&prees and his 
11; to hia tolls at the river, the market, or the fair; to 
jund-rents and tpiit-renta and fines on alienation. But there 
isted no harmonizing of the contraetB between privilege 
d poverty. The poor, though gay by temperament, hved 
i and apart ; bereft of intercDurse with superior culture ; 
ver mh'tliful btit in mockery of miserj'; not cared for in 
i\r want, nor solaced iu hospitals, nor visited in prisons. 



H 
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to me the happiness of your people, and the care of making 
yon and yonr authority beloved ; but I shall have to combat 
those who gain by abuses, the prejudices against all reform, 
the majority of the court, and every solicitor of favors. I shall 
sacrifice myself for the people ; but I may incur even their 
hatred by the very measures I shall take to prevent their dis- 
tress." " Have no fear," said the king, pressing the hand of 
his new comptroller-general ; " I shall always support you." 

The policy of Turgot implied a continuance of peace ; yet 
the distrust of England, as an ever vigilant and unscrupulous 
rival which in 1755 had begun hostilities without notice and 
at the end of the war had stripped France of its best acquisi- 
tions in America and Hindostan, could not be hushed. French 
statesmen, therefore, bent the ear to catch the earliest surgings 
of American discontent ; and they observed of the instructions 
from the convention of Virginia to its delegates in the conti- 
nental congress : " They are the first which propose to restrain 
the act of navigation itseW, and give pledges to resist force by 
force." 

On Saturday, the sixtli of August, Gage received an official 
copy of the act of parliament " for the better regulating the 
province of the Massachusetts Bay." It was, on the side of 
Great Britain, aggressive and revolutionary ; it had been strenu- 
ously resisted and was utterly condemned by the Whig party 
of England. That the memory of their resistance might not 
perish, Sockingham and his friends had placed on the records 
of the house of lords their protest against the act. They con- 
demned it " because," said they, " a definitive legal offence, by 
which a forfeiture of the charter is incurred, has not been 
clearly stated and fully proved ; neither has notice of this ad- 
verse proceeding been given to the parties affected ; neither 
have they been heard in their own defence ; and because the 
governor and coimcil are intrusted with powers with which 
the British constitution has not trusted his majesty and privy 
council, so that the lives and properties of the subjects are put 
into their hands without control." 

The principle of the statute was the concentration of aU 
executive power, including the courts of justice, in the hands 
of the royal governor. Without previous notice to Massachu- 
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:s mid without a hearing, it took away rights and libertwi 
ich the people haii enjoyed from the foundation of the col- 
^, except in the evil days of James II., and which had been 
ewed in the chartt;r from William and Mary. That charter 
i coeval with the great EngliEh revolntion, had been the 
;anic law of the people of Massachusetts for more than eighty 
irs, aud was associated in their minds with every idea of 
glifih liberty and every sentiment of loyalty to the Kn glirf i 
wn. Under its proviaionB, the conncillore, twenty-eight in 
oiber, had been aimually chosen by a convention of thfl 
mci! for the former year and the aBBembly, snbject only to 
I negative of thy ^vemor; henceforward they were to be 
; less than twelve nor more than thirty-Bis, were to derive 
'ir appointments and their emoluments from the Inng and 
be removable at his pleasure. The governor received author- 
, without consulting hie council, to appoint and to remove 
judges of tlio inferior coorts, juelaces of the peace, and 
cere belonging to the ooiuicil and the courts of 
e governor and council might change the sheriffs as often 
they plea.sed. In case of a vacancy, the governor was to ap- 
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provincial law which had received the approval of "William and 
Mary, pennittedtwo meetings annually, in which town officers 
and representatives might be chosen, but no other matter be 
introduced ; every other assembUng of a town was forbidden, 
except by the written leave of the governor, and then only for 
business expressed in that leave. The king trampled under 
foot the customs, laws, and privileges of the people of Massa- 
chusetts. He was willing to spare them an explicit consent to 
the power of parliament in all cases whatever ; but he required 
proof that Boston had compensated the East India company, 
that the tax on tea could be safely collected, and that the prov- 
ince would peacefully acquiesce in the change of its charter. 

With the regulating act, Gtege received copies of two other 
acts, designed to facihtate its enforcement. By one of them 
he was authorized to quarter his army in towns ; by the other, 
to transfer to another colony or to Great Britain any persons 
informed against or indicted for crimes committed in support- 
ing the revenue laws or suppressing riots. 

The regulating act went into effect on the moment of its 
being received, and precipitated the choice between submission 
and resistance. Within a week, eleven of the mandamus coun- 
cillors took the oath of office, and were followed in a few days 
by fourteen more. They were persuaded that the province could 
by no possibility hold out, and that the promise of assistance 
from other colonies was a delusion. No assembly existed in the 
province to remonstrate ; and Gage might delay or wholly omit 
to send out writs for a new election. But a people who were 
trained to read and write; to discuss all political questions, 
privately and in public ; to strive to exhibit in their lives the 
Christian system of ethics, the beauty of holiness, and the un- 
selfish nature of virtue ; to reason on the great ends of God 
in creation ; to beUeve in their own immortality ; and to ven- 
erate their ancestry as above all others pure, enlightened, and 
free— could never forego the civil rights which were their most 
cherished inheritance. 

" Being stationed by Providence in the front rank of the 
conflict,'^ such was the letter of the committee of Boston to 
all the other towns in the province, " we trust we shall not be 
left by heaven to do anything derogatory to our common lil> 
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es, iinwortliy of the fame of oar accoBtors, or inconBiBtent 
h our former profi?risioiJ8. Though siirrountlt'd witli a largo 
.y of armed men, who, having the sword, have also our 
ad in their hands, we are yet undaunted. To you, our 
thren and dear companions in the eanse of God, we apply. 
im you we have received that countenance and aid whieh 
e strengthened our hands, and that bounty which hath oo- 
oued Bmiles on the face of diatreaa. To you, therefore, w^ i 
i for that advice aud example which, with tlie blessing of I 
i, shall save us from destruction." 
The earnest message was borne to the northern border ol \ 
pro\'inee, where the broolta nm to the Nashua, and the * 
and farms yielded bnt scanty returns to the hardest toiL \ 
3 husbandmen in that region had already sent many loads 
rye to tlie poor of Uoston. In the coming stonn they elofr 
>d round William Preseott of Pepperell, who stood as fino ' 
MoiiadnocI; that rose in sight of his homestead ; and, o 
day after the iirst mandamns councillors took their oath o 
ce, hia townsmen put their soul into his words as he wrote ^ 
them to the men oi Boston : " Be not dismayed nor c 
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weighing the issnes in which they were involved, and one 
spirit moved through them all. From the hills of Berkshire 
to the Penobscot they debated the great question of resistance 
as though Orod were hearkening ; and they took counsel rever- 
ently with their ministers, and the aged, the pious, and the 
brave in their villages. Adjoining towns held conferences. 
The shire of Worcester, in August, set the example of a county 
congress, which disclaimed the jurisdiction of the British house 
of commons, asserted the exclusive right of the colonies to 
originate their laws, rested their duty of allegiance on the char- 
ter of the province, and declared the violation of that charter a 
dissolution of their imion with Britain. 

Thomas Gardner, of Cambridge, promised a like conven- 
tion of the county of Middlesex. " Friends and brethren," he 
wrote to Boston, as if at once to allay its anxiety and prophesy 
his own approaching end, " the time is come that every one 
that has a tongue and an arm is called upon by his country to 
stand forth in its behalf. I consider the call as the call of God, 
and desire to be all obedience. The people will choose rather 
to fall gloriously in the cause of their country than meanly 
submit to slavery." 

After searching the rolls of the several towns, the patriots 
estimated the population of the province at four hundred thou- 
sand souls; the number of men between sixteen and sixty 
years of age at about one hundred and twenty thousand, most 
of whom possessed arms, and were expert in their use. During 
the summer the drum aud fife were heard in every hamlet, and 
the companies paraded for discipline. One day in August, 
QtSLgQ revoked Hancock's commission in the Boston cadets, 
upon which the company sent to him the king's standard and 
disbanded. 

Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, the oracle of all patriot cir- 
cles in his neighborhood, drove before him to Boston one hun- 
dred and thirty sheep, as a gift from the parish of Brook- 
lyn. The " old hero " became Warren's guest, and every one's 
favorite. The oflScers whom he visited on Boston coromon 
bantered him about coming dowTi to fight. " Twenty ships of 
the line and twenty regiments," said Major Small, " may be ex- 
pected from England in case a submission is not speedily made 
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Boston." " If tliey come," said tho vetenin, " I am rcudj | 
treat them as enemies." 

The growing excitemait attracted to New England Charles 
e, a restless officer, who, from having beeu aide-de-camp to 
> king of Poland, liad the titular rank of a major-general, 
is claim, which gave him precedence over all who were 
ely to draw the sword for America, was, on occasion of his 
it, universally acknowledged. lie professed to see in tho 
!W England ycoiniiiiry the best materialB for an army, and'l 
id court to the piitriota of Massacbusetta. 

Meantime, the JL-legates of MiiBsachusetts to the genend 1 
igress were escorted by great numbers as far as Watertown, ] 
lere many had gathered to hid them a solemn farewell. Oa , 
i Connecticut river they received a letter of advice from' 
iwley, the great patriot of Northampton, whose words wera ; 
iVe must fight if we cannot otherwise rid oureelvee of Brit j 

taxation. The fonn of government enacted for us by t' 
itish parliament is evil against right, utterly intolerable t 
3ry man who lias any idea or feeling of right or liberty.^ 
lere is not heat enough yet for Iwttle ; constant and negative 
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der, and threatened to fall upon any body of soldiers who 
should attack them. 

The mandamus councillors began to give way. "Williams, 
of Hatfield, refused to incur certain ruin by accepting his com- 
mission ; so did Worthington, of- Springfield. Those who ac- 
cepted dared not give advice. 

Boston held a town-meeting. Gage reminded the select- 
men of the act of parKament, restricting town-meetings with- 
out the governor's leave. " It is only an adjourned one," said 
the selectmen. " By such means," said Gage, " you may keep 
your meeting alive these ten years." He brought the subject 
before the new counciL " It is a point of law," said they, 
** and should be referred to the crown lawyers." He asked 
their concurrence in removing a sheriff. " The act of parlia- 
ment," they replied, "confines the power of removal to the 
governor alone." Several members gave an account of the 
frenzy which was sweeping from Berkshire over the province, 
and might reach them all even while sitting in the presence of 
the governor. " If you value your life, I advise you not to 
return home at present," was the warning received by Buggies 
from the town of Hardwick. 

Bj nine o'clock on the morning of the twenty-sixth, more 
than two thousand men marched in companies to the common 
in Worcester, where they forced Timothy Paine to walk with 
his hat off as far as the centre of their hollow s(j[uare and read 
a written resignation of his seat at the council board. A large 
detachment then moved to Butland to deal with Murray. The 
next day at noon, Wilder of Templeton and Holden of Prince- 
ton brought up their companies; and by three in the after- 
noon about fifteen hundred men had assembled, most of them 
armed with bludgeons. But Murray had escaped on the pre- 
vious evening, just before the sentries were set round his house 
and along the roads ; they therefore sent him a letter requiring 
him to resign. " The consequences of your proceedings will 
be rebellion, confiscation, and death," said the younger Murray. 
" No consequences," they replied, " are so dreadful to a free 
people as that of being made slaves." " This," wrote he to his 
brother, " is not the language of the common people only : 
those that have heretofore sustained the fairest character are 

TOL. IV,- 
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tie wannest in tliin matter ; and, among the many friends you 
ave heretofore liinl, I can scarcely mention any to you now." 

Oni5 evening in Augiiet the farmers of Union, in Connect!- 
nt, fonnd AbijaJi Willard, of Loncaater, Massachusetts, within 
heir precinct. They kept watch over him during the night, 
nd the nest moniing would have taken him to the county 
ail ; but, after a march of b!x miles, he b^ged forgiveness of 
11 honest men for having takou the oath of office, and prom- 
ied never to sit or act in council. 

The people of Plymouth were grieved that George "Watson, 
heir respected townsraan, was willing to act under his appoint- 
lent. On the firnt Lord's day after his purpose was known, 
s soon as he t(Jok liis eeat in meeting, dressed in the scarlet 
loak which was his wonted Sunday attire, his neighbora and 
riends put on their hatE before the congregation and walked 
ut of the house. The public indignity was more than he 
ould bear. As they pafieed hifl pew he hid hia face by bend- 
'ig hia bald head over hia cane, and determined t() resign. Of 
hirty-eix who received tlio king's summuna as eoimcillors, more 
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ginia, without a chance of concert, published the same opin- 
ion, the former deducing it from " the rights of British Amer- 
ica,'' the latter from an able investigation of "the nature 
and extent of the legislative authority of the British parlia- 
ment.'' The freeholders of Albemarle county, in Virginia, 
had, a month earlier, expressed the same conclusion ; and, in the 
language of Jefferson, claimed to hold the privilege of exemp- 
tion from the authority of every other legislature than their 
own as one of the common rights of mankind. 

After resting one night at New Haven, the envoys visited 
the grave of the regicide Dixwell. As they reached the Hud- 
son, they found that the British ministry had failed to allure, 
to intimidate, or to divide New York. A federative union of 
all the English colonies, under the sovereignty of the British 
king, had for a quarter of a century formed the aspiration of 
its ablest men. The great design had been repeatedly pro- 
moted by the legislature of the province. The people wished 
neither to surrender liberty nor to dissolve their connection 
with the crown of England. The possibility of framing an 
independent republic with one jurisdiction from the far North 
to the Gulf of Mexico, from the Atlantic indefinitely to the 
West, was a vision of which nothing in the history of man could 
promise the realization. Lord Kames, the friend of Franklin, 
though he was persuaded that the separation of the British 
colonies was inevitably approaching, affirmed that their politi- 
cal union was impossible. Prudent men long regarded the es- 
tablishment of a confederacy of widely extended territories as 
a doubtful experiment, except under the moderating influence 
of a permanent executive. That the colonies, if disconnected 
from England, would fall into bloody dissensions among them- 
selves, was the fear of Philip Livingston of New York. Union 
under the auspices of the British king, with the security of all 
constitutional rights, was still the purpose of Jay and his inti- 
mate associates. This policy had brought all classes together, 
and loyal men, who, like William Smith, were its advocates, 
passed for " consistent, unshaken friends to their country and 
her liberties ; " but the " appeal " to arms was nearer at hand 
than the most sagacious believed. 

Before Samuel Adams departed, he had concerted the 
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measures by whicli Suffolk county would be best able to bring 
the wronga of tbe town and the province before the general 
congress ; and he left the direction with Warren, who had re- 
luctantly become convinced that all connection with the British 
parliaineut must Ite thrown oil. Since town -meetings could 
not be called, on the sixteenth of August 1774, a county con- 
gress of the towns of Suffolk, which Uien embraced Norfolk, 
met at a tavern in the village of Stonghton. As the aged 
Samncl Dunbar, tliu rigid Calvinist minister of its first parish, 
breathed forth among them liia prayer for liberty, the vener- 
able man seemed inspired with " the most divine and propheti- 
cal enthusiasm." " We must stand undisguised npon one side 
or the other," said Thayer of Braintree. The members wore 
unanimous; and, in contempt of Gage and the act of parlia- 
ment, they directed special meetings in every town and pre- 
cinct in tlie connty, to elect delegates with full powers to appear 
at Dedham on the first Monday in September. From such a 
county congress Warren predicted " very important coiise- 
[juencGS." 
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officers to be detested as ^^ traitors cloaked with a pretext of 
law." As Gage had orders to make arrests, each individual 
patriot was placed under the protection of his county and of 
the province. The practice of the military art was declared to 
"be the duty of the people. 

Gbge looked about him for more troops, recommended the 
re])air of Crown Point, a strong garrison at Ticonderoga, a 
well-guarded line of communication between New York and 
Canada. 

On the same day began the term of the inferior court at 
Springfield. But, early in the morning, fifteen hundred or 
two thousand men, with drums and trumpets, marched into 
that town, set up a black flag at the court-house, and threat- 
ened death to any one who should enter. After some treaty, 
the judges executed a written covenant not to put their com- 
missions in force ; Worthington resigned his oflice of council- 
lor; those of the lawyers who had sent an address to Gage 
atoned for their offence by a written confession. Williams, 
the tory of Hatfield, and others, were compelled successively 
to go round a large circle and ask forgiveness. Catlin and 
Warner fell upon their knees ; old Captain Mirreck of Mon- 
son was drawn in a cart and threatened to be tarred and feath- 
ered. The people agreed that the British troops, if they should 
march to Worcester, should be resisted by at least twenty thou- 
sand men from Hampshire county and Connecticut. 

The last Tuesday of August was the day for holding the 
supreme court at Boston. To support Chief Justice Oliver, 
QtSLgQ came expressly from Salem. The day arrived; the 
judges took their seats and the prescribed proclamations were 
made. On proceeding to business, the men who had been re- 
turned as jurors, one and aU, refused to take the oath, Thomas 
Chase, who was of the petit jury, giving as his reason " that 
the chief justice of the court stood impeached by the late rep- 
resentatives of the province." A paper offered by the jury 
disputed the authority of the judges for die further reasons, 
that the charter of the province had been changed with no 
warrant but an act of parliament, and that three of the judges, 
in violation of the constitution, had accepted seats in the new 
council 
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Tlie chipf jnstice and hia colleagues, repairing in a body to 
the governor, represented the impossibility of exercising their 
office in Buston or in any other part of the province ; the army 
was too email for their protection ; and, besides, none would 
act as jurors. The authority of the new government, as estab- 
hshed by act of parliament, perished in the presence of the 
governor, the judges, and the array. 

Gage summoned Uis council, but only to meet new discom- 
fitures. Its members dared not show themselves at Salem, and 
he conBented to tiiuir violating the act of parliament by meet- 
ing in Uoeton. Hutchinson, eon of the former governor, with- 
drew from the counoiL The few who retained their places 
advised unanimously to send no troope into tlie interior, but so 
to re-enforce tlie army as to constitute Boston a " place of eafe 
retreat." 

On that day tlie eotmty convention, in which every town 
and district of Middlesex was repr^tented, met at Concord. 
" We must now exert ourselves," Sitid they, " or ull tliofic efforts 
which for ten years past have brightened the aimals of this 
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CHAPTER IV. 

thb first american congress. 
Septembkr-October 1774. 

The province kept powder for its militia at Quarry Hill on 
a point of land between Medford and Cambridge. Tlie towns 
had been removing their stock, each according to its propor- 
tions. On the first day of September, a corps of two hundred 
and sixty men, embarking from Boston an hour before sunrise, 
seized all the powder that remained, amounting to two hun- 
dred and fifty half -barrels, and transferred it to the castle. A 
detachment from the corps brought off two field-pieces from 
Cambridge. 

This seizure, secretly planned and suddenly executed, set 
the country in a flame. The next morning, thousands of free- 
holders, leaving their guns in the rear, advanced to Cambridge, 
Warren, accompanied by as many of the Boston committee as 
came in his way, crossed to Charlestown, and with the com- 
mittee of that town hastened to meet the committee of Cam- 
bridge. On their arrival, they found Danf orth, a county judge 
and mandamus councillor, addressing a very large gathering of 
people who stood in the open air round the court-house steps ; 
and such order prevailed that the low voice of the feeble old 
man was heard by the whole multitude. He finished by giv- 
ing a written promise never " to be any way concerned as a 
member of the council." Lee, in like manner, confirmed his 
former resignation. The turn of Phipps, the high sheriff, 
came next, and he signed an agreement not to execute any pre- 
cept under the new act of parliament. 

Oliver, the lieutenant-governor, who resided at Cambridge, 
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il fii rin.^on iu the "greatest distress." "It is not a 
nil," ^:iil lie to the British aiimira! ; and he warned Gage 
-rtvliiLu <n[[ tnxips wouid be attended with the most 
iiii-i.jikncLv-." Had they marched only five miles into 
i country, W'urrcn waa of opinion that not a man of them 
|onld liave been saved. Gage remained inactive, writing as 
s jiiitilioatiiiu to the ministry: "The people are numerous, 
liked np tu a fiirv, and not a Boston rabble, but the free- 
llders nf the foniity- A check would be fatal, and the first 
Iroke M'ill dei'ide a ijreat deal. We should therefore be strong 
Jfore aiiythiiig decisive ia urged." 

OlI\-fr rt'tunivd to Cambridge with the assurance that no 

loops would a]>pear, and to beg the committee's leave to retain 

s places. But in the afternoon a great throng surrounded 

Is house and demanded his resignation. "My honor is my 

J-st pnnsidci'atinu," «iid Oliver ; " the next, my life. Put mo 

iliMfli nr (K'stniy my property, but I will not submit." Yet, 

, the first !i]i])eai'aiice of danger, be yielded to all their do- 
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of the powder belonging to the province, rose in a mass and 
began the march to Boston. On Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day morning the volunteers from Hampshire county advanced 
eastward as far as Slirewsbury. It was thought that twenty 
thousand were in motion. The rumor of the seizure reached 
Israel Putnam in Connecticut, with the addition that the Brit- 
ish troops and men-of-war had fired on the people and killed 
six men at the first shot. Despatching the report to Norwich, 
New London, New Haven, New York, and so to Philadelphia, 
he summoned the neighboring militia to take up arms. Thou- 
sands started at his call, but these, like the volunteers of Mas- 
sachusetts, were stopped by expresses from the patriots of Bos- 
ton, that at present nothing was to be attempted. In return, 
assurances were given of most effectual support whenever it 
might be required. " But for this counter intelligence," wrote 
Putnam and his associates on the committee of Pomf ret, " we 
should have had forty thousand men, well equipped and ready 
to march this morning. Send a written express to the fore- 
man of this committee when you have occasion for our mar- 
tial assistance ; we shall attend your summons, and shall glory 
in having a share in the honor of ridding our country of the 
yoke of tyranny, which our forefathers have not borne, nei- 
ther will we." 

This rising was followed by many advantages. Every man 
was led to supply deficiencies in his equipments ; the people 
gained confidence in one another, and a method was concerted 
for calling them into service. Outside of Boston, the king's 
rule was at an end. The wealthy royalists, who entertained no 
doubt that all resistance would soon be crushed, were silent 
from fear, or fled to Boston as their " only asylum." 

Gage wrote home that, " to reduce New England, a very 
respectable force should take the field." He had five regi- 
ments at Boston, one at the castle, and another at Salem ; two 
more he summoned hastily from Quebec ; he sent transports 
to bring another from New York ; he still required re-enforce- 
ments from England ; and resolving to employ " irregulars, of 
one sort or other, in America," he asked of Carleton, who was 
just then expected to arrive from England at Quebec, " what 
measures would be most efficacious to raise a body of Canadians 
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d Indiana to form a jimction with the king's forces." The 
reat to employ flie savages against the coloniats had been 
rown out at the tinie of Tryon'a inarch againat the regula- 
rs of Nortli Carthlina, and may be traced back to the diacus- 
)na in the time oi Shirley on remedieg for the weakness of 
ritish power. The commigsiou to Carleton, as governor of 
e province of Quebec under the act of parliament, conveyed 
ithority to arm and employ not the Canadians only, but " all 
)rsons whatsoever," indudiug the Indian tribes from the coast 

Labrador to tlio Ohio, and to march them against rebels 
into any one of the plantations in America," 

There were no English precedents for the practice. Dar- 
g the French war, Britain had fonnod conneeUona with the 
idian tribea, through whoee territory lay the march of the 
istile annies, and enrolled and paid warriors of the Six Ka- 
ms rather to seciiie neutrality than scrviee. No war-party of 
vages was ever bounded at CanadiAU villagee. Tlie French, 
1 the other hand, from their superior skill in gainiuj^ the love 

the red men and tlieir own inferiority in uunihcrs, had iii- 
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commands to employ them extended to the utmost bounds of 
his military anthority, so tl\at the councils of the Cherokees 
and Choctas and Mohawks were named as currently in the 
oorrespondenoe of the secretary of state as the German courts 
of Hesse and Hanau and Anspach. 

By the fifth of September, Gage had ordered ground to be 
broken for fortifications on the Neck, which formed the only 
entrance by land into Boston. In the evening the selectmen 
remonstrated, but with no effect. The next day the conven- 
tion of Suffolk county, which it had been agreed between 
Samuel Adams and Warren should send a memorial to the 
general congress, met in Dedham. Every town and district 
was represented, and their grand business was referred to a 
committee, of which Warren was the chairman. 

While their report was preparing, the day came for hold- 
ing the county assize at Worcester. On that morning the 
main street of the town was occupied on each side by men, ar- 
ranged under their leaders in companies, six deep, and extend- 
ing for a quarter of a mile. Through this great multitude the 
judges and their assistants passed safely to the court-house ; but 
there they were compelled to stay proceedings, and promise not 
to take part in executing the unconstitutional act of parliament. 

An approval of the resistance of the people was embodied 
in the careful and elaborate report which Warren on the ninth 
presented to the adjourned SuffoUc convention. " On the wis- 
dom and on the exertions of this important day," such were 
its words, " is suspended the fate of the New World and of un- 
born millions." The resolutions which followed declared that 
the sovereign who breaks his compact with his people forfeits 
their allegiance. By their duty to God, their country, them- 
selves, and posterity, they pledged the county to maintain their 
civil and religious liberties, and to transmit them entire to fu- 
ture generations. They rejected as unconstitutional the regu- 
lating act of parliament and all the ofiicers appointed under its 
authority. They enjoined the mandamus councillors to resign 
their places within eleven days. Attributing to the British 
commander-in-chief hostile intentions, tliey directed the col- 
lectors of taxes to pay over no money to the treasurer whom 
he recognised. The governor and council had formerly ap- 
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nted all inilitiiry officers ; now that the legal council was no 
wer consulted, tlioy iul vised the towns to elect for themBelves 
2erB of their militiu from such as were luflexihle friends to 
rights of tlie peojiie. For purposes of provincial government 
7 advised a provini^ial congress, while they proinieed reajtoct 
submission to the continental congress. Against the pres- 
hostile appearaufi^s on the part of Great Britain they es- 
ised their detennination "to act upon the defensive so long 
nch conduct might be vindicated by reason and the princi- 
i of self-pi-eservation, but no longer." Should Gage arrest 
one for political n^asona, they pi-omised to seize every crown 
3er in the province as hostages ; and, as it might become 
essary suddenly to summon aasistance from the country, 
y arranged a system of couriers who were to bear written 
jsages to the selectmen or corresponding committees of tlie 
sral towns. The resolutions which thus concerted an armed 
stance they unanimoudy adopted, and forwarded by expreee 
the continental congress for its considenition and advice. 
1 a cause bo solemn," they Kiiid, "our conduct shall be t^iich 
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and Mary, Cbnnecticnt and Ehodc Island had each resumed 
the charter of government which James II. had superseded ; 
the people of Massachusetts now wished to revive their old 
charter, and continue allegiance to George III. on no other 
terms than those which their ancestors had stipulated with 
Cliarles I. ; " otherwise," said they, " the laws of God, of nature, 
and of nations oblige us to cast about for safety." " If the 
four New England governments alone adopt the measure," 
said Hawley of Ilampshire, " I w^ll venture my life to cany 
it against the whole force of Great Britain." In the congress 
of Worcester county a motion was made to reassume the old 
charter and elect a governor. Warren, careful lest the prov- 
ince should be thought to aim at greater advantages than the 
other colonies might be willing to contend for, sought firet the 
consent of the continental congress, reminding its members 
that one colony of freemen would be a noble bulwark for all 
America. 

New England had sunnounted its greatest difficulties ; its 
enemies placed their hopes on the supposed timidity of the 
general congress. 

At Philadelphia the South Carolinians greeted the delegates 
of Massachusetts as the heralds of freedom, and the Virginians 
equalled or surpassed their colleagues in resoluteness and spirit ; 
but, wliile there was great diversity of opinions respecting the 
proper modes of resisting the aggressions of the mother coim- 
try, all united in desiring " the miion of Great Britain and the 
colonies on a constitutional foundation." 

On Monday, the fifth of September, Galloway, the speaker 
of the Pennsylvania assembly, would have had congress use the 
State-house as the place for their deliberations, but the carpen- 
ters of Philadelphia offered their plain but spacious hall ; and, 
from respect for the mechanics, it was accepted by a great ma- 
jority. The names of the members w^ere then called over; 
and Patrick Henry, Washington, Richard Henry Lee, Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, Jay, Gadsden, John Eutledge of South 
Carolina, the aged Hopkins of Rhode Island, and others, rep- 
resenting eleven colonies, answered to the call. Peyton Ran- 
dolph, late speaker of the assembly of Virginia, was nominated 
for the chair by Lynch of South Carolina, and was unanimously 
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.en. The body named itself " the congress," and its chaii^ 
" the president." Jay and Duane would have selected a 
itarj from among themselves ; but, ou the motion of Lynch, 
rlea Thomson was appointt'd. Colonics differing in re- 
nis opinions, in commercial interests, and in everything 
indent on climate and labor, in usages and manners ewayod 
eciprocal prejmliceB, and frequently quarrelling with each 
r respecting boundaries, found themselves nuited in one 
eeentative body. 

Then arose the question as to the method of voting. Thero 
; fifty-five memljers, each colony having sent as many as 
eased, Henry, a representative of the largest etute, inti- 
■d that it would be unjust for a little colony to weigh as 
h in the councils of America as a great one. " A little 
^y," ohperved Sullivan of Xew Harapshiro, "has its all at 
3 as well as a grout one." John Adams admitted that the 
by colonies was unequal, yet that an opposite course would 
to perplexing coutroveray; for there were no anthentie 
rds of the numbers of the people or the value of their 
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Asserting the necessity of union and his own determination to 
submit to the opinion of the majority, he discussed the mis- 
chiefs of an unequal representation, the advantage of a system 
that should give each colony its just weight. The demo- 
cratical part of the constitution, he insisted, must be pre- 
served in its purity. Without refusing some regard in the 
adjustment of representation to the opulence of a colony as 
marked by its exports and imports, he spoke for a repre- 
sentation of men. " Slaves," said he, " are to be thrown out 
of the question; if the freemen can be represented accord- 
ing to their numbers, I am satisfied." To the objection that 
such a representation would confer an undue preponderance 
on the more populous states, he replied : " British oppression 
has effaced the boundaries of the several colonies; the dis- 
tinctions between Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers, 
and New Englanders are no more. I am not a Virginian, 
but an American." "A compound of numbers and prop- 
erty," said Lynch, " should determine the weight of the colo- 
nies;" but he admitted that such a rule could not then be 
settled. In the same spirit spoke the elder Rutledge : " We 
have no legal authority; and obedience to the measures we 
adopt will only follow their reasonableness, apparent utility, 
and necessity. We have no coercive authority. Our con- 
stituents are bound only in honor to observe our determina- 
tions." " I cannot see any way of voting but by colonies," 
said Gadsden. " Every colony," insisted Ward of Rhode Isl- 
and, " should have an equal vote. The counties of Virginia 
are unequal in point of wealth and numbers, yet each has a 
right to send two members to its legislature. We come, if 
necessary, to make a sacrifice of our all, and by such a sac- 
rifice the weakest will suffer as much as the greatest." Harri- 
son of Virginia spoke strongly on the opposite side, and was 
" very apprehensive that, if such a disrespect should be put 
upon his countrymen as that Virginia should have no greater 
weight than the smallest colony, they would never be seen at 
another convention." For this menace of disunion he was at 
once rebuked by his colleagues. "Though a representation 
equal to the importance of each colony were ever so just," said 
Richard Henry Lee, " the delegates from the several colonies 
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! unprejiared « itli materials to settle that ecinalitj." Bland 

Virginia saw mi safety but In voting by colonies. "The 
estion," lie uddL^l, "is whetlicr tlie rights and liberties of 
jierica shall be contended for, or givt-n up to arbitrary 
wer." Pendleton acquiesced, yet wished tlie subject might 

open for reconaidemtion when fall information should have 
en obtained. 

It was roBolvcd that, in taking questions, each colony should 
vo one voice ; but the jonnial adds as the reason, that " the 
Qgress was not IIllq able to procure proper materiala for 
lertniniug the iinjxjrtanee of each colony." 

During the dcl)atf, Jay dissented in part from Henry, say- 
5 : " I cannot yet lliink that we eiuiie to frame nn Amorican 
Qstitution, instead of endciivoring to correct the faulte in au 
1 one. The measure of arbitrary ]X)wor is not full, and it 
iBt run over before we undertake to frame a new conatitu- 

It was next voted that " the dooiH be kept shnt daring the 

tie of business ; " and the nicmhcrs bound tkcniselvos by 
eir honor to liccn tlie nroceediiii?a secret until the maioritv 
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When tlie psalm for the day was read, Heaven itscK seemed 
ottering its oracle. " Plead thou my cause, O Lord, with them 
that strive with me ; and fight thou against them that fight 
against me. Lay hand upon the shield and buckler, and stand 
up to help me. Bring forth the spear, and stop the way against 
them that persecute me. Let them that imagine mischief for 
me be as dust before the wind. Who is like unto thee, who 
deUverest the poor from him that is too strong for him? 
Lord ! how long wilt thou look on ? Awake, and stand up to 
judge my quarrel ; avenge thou my cause, my God and my 
Lord." After this, the minister, with the earnestness of the 
best divines of New England, tmexpectedly burst into an ex- 
tempore prayer for America, for the congress, for Massachu- 
setts, and especially for Boston. 

The congress that day appointed one committee on the 
rights of the colonies, and another on the British statutes affect- 
ing their manufactures and trade. They received by a second 
express the same confused account of bloodshed near Boston. 
Proofs both of the sympathy and the resolution of the conti- 
nent met the delegates of Massachusetts on every hand ; and 
the cry of " war " was pronounced with firmness. 

The next day brought more exact information, and the 
committee of congress on the rights of the colonies began their 
deliberations. The first inquiry related to the foundation of 
those rights. Lee of Virginia rested them on nature. " Our 
ancestors," he said, " found here no government, and, as a con- 
sequence, had a right to make their own. Charters are an 
unsafe reliance, for the king's right to grant them has itself 
been denied. Besides, the right to life and the right to Kberty 
are inalienable." Jay of New York likewise recurred to the 
laws of nature ; and enumerated among natural rights the right 
to emigrate, and the right of the emigrants to erect what gov- 
ernment they pleased. John Kutledge, on the contrary, held 
that allegiance is inalienable ; that the first emigrants had not 
had the right to elect their king ; that American claims were 
derived from the British constitution rather than from the law 
of nature. But Sherman of Connecticut deduced allegiance 
from consent, without which the colonies were not bound by 
the act of settlement. Duane, like Kutledge, shrunk from the 

TOL. IV. — 5 
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peal to tlie law of nature, and lie fonnded goveniracut on 
operty in land. 

Behind these views lay the question of the power of par- 
ment over the colomes. " A right of regulating trade," said 
idsden, true to the principle of 17C5, "is a right of legisla- 
a, and a right of iegislation in one case is a right iu aU." 

Amid varying opinionfi and theories, the congress, in- 
iased to twelve culoniee by delegates from North Carolina 
i intent upon securing absolute unanimity, moved with 
3at deUberjtioii ; so that Galloway hoped '■ the two parties 
iidd remain on an equal balance." liut in that body there 
s a man who knew how to bi-ing the enthusiasm of the peo- 
! into connection with its representatives. " Snranel Adama," 
ote Galloway, '■ tliough by no means renuirkable for brilliant 
ilities, is equal to meet ineu in popular intrigue and the 
Luagement of a fLiction. He eats little, drinks little, sleeps 
:le, and thinks much, and is most decisive and inde&tigable 

tliQ pursuit of his objects, lie was tlie man wlio, by his 
aerior application, managed at once the faction iu congress 
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the unjust and ruinous policy of the present administration as 
quickly to introduce better men and wiser measures." 

To this end, they ordered their own resolutions, with the 
communications from SufEolk county, to be printed. But their 
appeal to the electors of Britain was anticipated. The inflexi- 
ble king, weighing in advance the possible influence of the 
American congress, overruled Lord North, and, on the last day 
of September suddenly dissolving parliament, brought on the 
new election before proposals for conciliation could be re- 
ceived. 

Grage, with the forces under his command, hoped for no 
more than to pass the winter unmolested. At one moment a 
suspension of the penal acts was his favorite advice, which the 
king ridiculed as senseless ; at the next, he demanded an army 
of twenty thousand men, to be composed of Canadian recruits, 
Indians, and hirelings from the continent of Europe ; again, he 
would bring the Americans to terms by casting them off as 
fellow-subjects, and not suffering even a boat to go in or out of 
their harbors. All the while he was exerting himseK to obtain 
payment for the tea as a prelude to reconciliation. His agents 
wrote to their friends in congress, urging concessions. Such 
was the advice of Church, in language affecting the highest 
patriotism ; and an officer who had served with Washington 
sought to persuade his old companion in arms that New Eng- 
land was conspiring for independence. It was, moreover, in- 
sinuated that, if Massachusetts should once resume its old 
charter and elect its governor, all New England would unite 
^ with her, and become strong enough to absorb the lands of 
other governments ; that New Hampshire would occupy both 
slopes of the Green Mountains ; that Massachusetts would seize 
the western territory of New York ; while Connecticut would 
appropriate Northern Pennsylvania, and compete with Vir- 
ginia for the West. 

The frugal New England people increased their frugality, 
" As for me," wrote the wife of John Adams, " I will seek 
wool and flax, and work willingly with my hands." Yet the 
poorest man in his distress would not accept employment from 
the British army; and the twelve nearest to^vns agreed to 
withhold from it every supply beyond what humanity required. 



i 
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it all tlio province, gvmi to Falmonth and Imyoiid it, shared 
E sorrows of Boston, and elieered its inliabitants in tlieir suf- 
riugs. Nor did its citizens despair. Its newly elected rep- 
lentatives were instnicted never to acknowledge the regolat- 
» act ; and, in case of a dissolution, to join the other mem- 
rs in forunng a provincial congress. 
The assemhlj' was summoned to meet at Salem on the fifth 
October, at which time the councillors who had been liegalij 
mraiasioncd in Maj intended to take their eeate, as their po- 
m1 of office was a year, and they were not removable during 
e term for which they were chosen. Against so clear a title, 
e mandamus counciilors would not dare to claim their places 
thout a larger escort than they could receive. Gage waa in 
iilemma. On the twenty-eighth of September, by an anonia- 
18 proclamation, ho neidier diseolvod nor prorogued the aa- 
[nhly which he had called, but declined to meet it at Salem, 
d assumed to dischai^ the representatiyea elect from iheir 
ty of attendance. 
Meantime, the continental committee on ihc ri<rhts of the 
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land and Nortli Carolina would not separate from Virginia, the 
acts of navigation, though condemned by Richard Henry Lee 
as a capital violation of American rights, were not included in 
the list of grievances. 

The Virginians had never meant to own the binding force 
of the acts of navigation : the proposal to recognise them came 
from Duane of New York, and encountered the strongest op- 
position. Some wished to deny altogether the authority of 
parliament ; others, its power of taxation ; others, its power of 
internal taxation only. These discussions were drawn into 
great length, and seemed to promise no agreement ; till, at last, 
John Adams was persuaded to shape a compromise in the 
spirit and very nearly in the words of Duane. His resolution 
ran thus : " From the necessity of the case and a regard to the 
mutual interest of the countries, we cheerfully consent to the 
operation of such acts of the British parliament as are, bona 
fide^ restrained to the regulation of our external commerce, 
for the purpose of securing the commercial advantages of the 
whole empire to the mother country and the commercial bene- 
fits of its respective members ; excluding every idea of taxa- 
tion, internal or external, for raising a revenue on the subjects 
in America without their consent." 

This article was contrary to the principles of Otis at the 
conmiencement of the contest ; to the repeated declarations of 
Samuel Adams ; to the congress of 1765, which had put aside 
a similar proposition when offered by Livingston of New 
York. Not one of the committee was fully satisfied with it ; 
yet, as the ablest speaker from Massachusetts had given way, 
the concession was inevitable. It stands as a monument that 
the congress harbored no desire but of reconciliation. "I 
would have given everything I possessed for a restoration to 
the state before the contest began," said John Adams, at a later 
day. His resolution accepted that badge of servitude, tlie 
British colonial system. 

During these discussions, Galloway of Pennsylvania, in se- 
cret concert with the governor of New Jersey and with Golden 
of New York, proposed for the government of the colonies a 
president-general of the king's appointment, and a grand coun- 
cil to be chosen once in three years by the several assemblies. 
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ic British parliament was to have the power of revising the 
B of thia body, which in its turn was to have a negative ou 
itish statutes relating to tiie colonies. "I am as much a 
end to liberty as exista," blustered Galloway, as he presented 
I insidious proposition, "and no man nhall go further in 
int of fortune or in point of blood than the man who now 
iresses you." His scheme held out a hope of a continental 
ion, which was the long-therished pohcy of New York ; it 
3 seconded by Duano and supported by Jay, but opposed 
Lee of Virginia. Patrick Henry objected to intmeting 
3 power of taxation to a council to be chosen not directly by 
3 people, but indirectly by it* representatives ; and he con- 
mned the proposal in all its aspects. " The original consti- 
;ion of the colonies," said he, "' was founded on the broadest 
1 most generous buse. The regulation of our trade compen- 
03 all the protection we ever experienced. We shall hbcrata 
r constituents from a corrupt hoose of commons, but throw 
!m into the arms of an American legisiature, that may be 
bed by a natictn which in the face of the world avows bri- 
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eeiziiig private military stores, suflfering the soldiery " to treat 
both town and country as declared enemies," fortifying the 
town and mounting cannon at its entrance, as though he would 
hold its inhabitants as hostages in order to compel a compliance 
with the new laws. As he had eluded the meeting of the gen- 
eral court, they applied to congress for advice ; if the congress 
should instruct them to quit the town, they would obey. The 
citizens, who collectively had been more affluent than those of 
any other place of equal numbers in the world, made a formal 
offer to abandon their homes, and throw themselves, with their 
wives and children, their aged and infirm, on the charity of the 
country people, or build huts in the woods, and never revisit 
their native walls until re-established in their rights and liber- 
ties. Gadsden blazed up at the thought, acd he proposed that 
Gage should be attacked and routed before re-enforcements 
could arrive ; but the congress was resolved to exhaust every 
means of redrc3s before sanctioning an appeal to arms. 

The more impetuous people were ever inclined to break 
the bounds set for them. About the middle of October, tlie 
brig Peggy Stewart, from London, arrived at Annapolis with 
two thousand tlirco hundred and twenty pounds of tea, on 
which the owner of the vessel made haste to pay the duty. 
The people of Maryland resented this voluntary submission to 
the British claim, which their delegates to the general congress 
were engaged in contesting. For the honor of the province a 
committee kept watch to prevent the landing of the tea ; suc- 
cessive public meetings drew throngs even from distant coun- 
ties ; till the two importers and the ship-owner jointly expressed 
their contrition, and offered to expiate their offence by burning 
the " detestable article " which had caused their misconduct. 
When it appeared that this would not satisfy the crowd, the 
owner of the brig, after a little consultation with Charles Car- 
roll, proposed to devote that also to the flames. The offer was 
accepted. The penitent importers and owner went on board 
the vessel with hats off and lighted torches in their hands, and, 
in the presence of a multitude of gazers, set fire to the pack- 
ages of tea, all of which, together with the Peggy Stewart, 
her canvas and cordage, were consumed. 

Washington ardently wished to end civil discord and re- 
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re tranquillity upon constitutioual grotuids, but liis iudigna- 
n at the wrongs of Boston could be appeased only by their 
Iress, aiid ids purpose to reeist the execution of the regiilat- 
f act was unalterable. "Permit me," so ho addressed a 
itish officer then sfrving under Gagu, " with tJie freedom of 
riend, to express my sorrow that fortune ahotild phtce you in 
erviee that muBt iis curses to the latest posterity upou the 
itrivers, and, if siiccesB (which, by the by, is impossible) ac- 
apaniea it, execrations upon all those who have been instm- 
ntal in the execution. The Maraacliusettfi people are every 
^ receiving fresh proofs of a systematic assertion of an arbi- 
ry power, dccjily planned to overturn the laws and oonsti- 
ion of their country, and to violate the most essential and 
nable rights of mankind. It is not the wish of that govem- 
iOt, or any other upon this continent, separately or collec- 
elj, to s^'t up for independence ; but none of them will ever 
)mit to tlio lose of those rights and privileges without which 
!, liberty, and property are rendered totally insecure. Is it 
be wondered at that men attempt to avert (he impending 
! for tbpir dr-fpnce if it eauiint 
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sired leave to enter their protests against the resolution, and, as 
this was refused, they gave to each other privately certificates 
that they had opposed it as treasonable. Two days later, con- 
gress further " declared that every person who should accept 
or act under any commission or authority derived from the act 
of parliament which violated the charter of Massachusetts, 
ought to be held in detestation ; " and, in their letter to Qtige, 
they censured his conduct as tending " to involve a free people 
in the horrors of war." 

In adopting a declaration of rights, the division which had 
shown itself in the committee was renewed. "Here," said 
Ward of Ehode Island, " no acts of parliament can bind. 
Giving up this point is yielding all." Against him spoke 
John Adams and Duane. " A right," said Lynch, " to bind 
us in one case may imply a right to bind us in all ; but we are 
bound in none." The resolution of concession was arrested by 
the vote of five colonies against five, with Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island divided, but at last was carried by the influence 
of John Adams. Duane desired next to strike the Quebec act 
from the list of grievances ; but of all the bad acts of parlia- 
ment, Eichard Henry Lee pronounced it the worst. His opin- 
ion prevailed upon a vote which Duane's reluctant adhesion 
made unanimous. Thus eleven acts of parliament or parts of 
acts, including the Quebec act and the acts specially affecting 
Massachusetts, were declared to be such infringements and 
violations of the rights of the colonies that the repeal of them 
was essentially necessary, in order to restore harmony between 
the colonies and Great Britain. 

The congress had unanimously resolved from the first day 
of the coming December not to import any merchandise from 
Great Britain and Ireland. They could not agree upon an im- 
mediate non-exportation ; if the redress of American grievances 
should be delayed beyond the tenth day of September of the 
following year, a resolution to export no merchandise to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the West Indies after that date was car- 
ried, but against the voice of South Carolina. TVhen the mem- 
bers proceeded to bind themselves to these measures by an as- 
sociation, three of the delegates of that colony refused their 
names. " The agreement to stop exports to Great Britain is 
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qua]," reasoned Piiitledge; " New England filiipa little or 
'ding tliere, but sends fish, its great staple, to Portugal or 
ill ; Soutli Curolinii annaalij' ships rice to England to the 
16 of a million and a half of dollars. New England wonid 
iffectcd but little by the prohibition ; Carolina wotdd bo 
led;" and he and Iwo of his collea^ies withdrew from the 
gress. Gadsden, who never counted the cost of patriotism, 
lained in his place, and, trusting to the generosity of his 
Btitiients, declared himeelf ready to sign the association. AJI 
bess was interrupted for several days, when congress re- 
ed the secedera by allowing the unconditional export of 



The association further ailopted without opposition the 
norable covenant tt'hich inaugurated the abolition of the 
e-trade ; " We v>'l\\ neither import nor purchase any slave 
lorted after the tiist day of December next, after which 
e we will wholly discontiune the slave-trade, and will neither 
!oncernod in it ourselves, nor will we hire our vessels nor 
our commodities or maniifacturcs to those who arc cou- 
ipd in U •' 
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to the English nation, but increase their pnblic debt, pensioners, 
and place-men, diminish their commerce, and lead to the over- 
throw of their liberties by violence and corruption. Nor did 
the descendant of Huguenots fail to make for them an appeal 
as Protestants to Protestant Scotland and England. Finally 
they said : " To your justice we appeaL You have been told 
that we are impatient of government and desirous of indepen- 
dency. These are calumnies. Permit us to be as free as your- 
selves, and we shall ever esteem a union witli you to be our 
greatest glory and our greatest happiness. But if you are de- 
termined that your ministers shall wantonly sport with the 
rights of mankind ; if neither the voice of justice, the dictates 
of law, the principles of the constitution, or the suggestions of 
humanity, can restrain your hands from shedding human blood 
in such an impious cause, we must then tell you that we will 
never submit to be hewers of wood or drawers of water for 
any ministry or nation in the world." 

A second congress was appointed for May of the next year, 
at which all the colonies of North America, including Nova 
Scotia and Canada, were invited to appear by their deputies. 
The ultimate decision of America was then imbodied in a 
petition to the king, written by Dickinson, and imbued in 
every line with a desire for conciliation. In the list of griev- 
ances, congress enumerated the statutes, and those only, which 
had been enacted since the year 1763 for the very purpose of 
changing the constitution or the administration of the colonies. 
They justified their discontent by historic tradition, and by 
the ideas of right. "So far from promoting innovations," 
said they truly, " we have only opposed them ; and can be 
charged with no offence, unless it be one to receive injuries 
and be sensible of them." Acquiescing in the restrictions on 
their ships and industry, they professed a readiness on the part 
of the colonial legislatures to make suitable provision for the 
administration of justice, the support of civil government, and 
for defence, protection, and security in time of peace ; in case 
of war, they pledged the colonies to " most strenuous efforts in 
granting supplies and raising forces." But the privilege of 
thus expressing their affectionate attachment they would 
" never resign to any body of men upon earth." " We ask," 
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' contimtei], "but for peace, liberty, and eafetj-. We wish 
a diminution of the prerogative, nor the grant of any new 
t. Your royal autliority over ub, and onr connection ■n-ith 
at Britain, we ehall always support and maintain ; " and 
' besought of tlie king, '* as the loving fatlior of his whole 
lie, his interposition ior their relief and a gracious answer 
leir petition." 

From complacency toward Rockingham, they passed over 
declaratory act in silence ; and they expi-essed their assent 
be power of regulating commerce. But the best evidence 
heir sincerity is found in the meafiure which they recom- 
ided. Had independence been their object, they would 
e strained every nerve to increase their export* and fill the 
itry in return with the manufactures and munitions which 
r required. The t^nspensiou of trade was the most disin- 
sted manner of expressing to the mother country how 
ily they felt then- wrongs, and how earnestly they desired 
^aceful restoration of reciprocal confidence, While Britain 
id another market for her suqiluR manufactures and India 

la thf A -nnr;™.. mowlmnt c-.nvifioorr ..norlu }n^ ir-lir.la hud. 
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and gunpowder." "Ward of Eliode Island foretold that Amer- 
ica was to light all the nations of the earth to freedom. 
" Were I to suffer as a rebel in tlie cause of American liberty, 
should I not be translated immediately to heaven as Enoch was 
of oldi" wrote Hewes of North Carolina. Samuel Adams 
urged his friends to study the art of war, and organize re- 
sistance. " I would advise," said he, " persisting in our strug- 
gle, though it were revealed from heaven that nine hundred 
and ninety-nine were to perish, and only one of a thousand to 
survive and retain his liberty. One such freeman must pos- 
sess more virtue and enjoy more happiness than a thousand 
slaves ; and let him propagate his like, and transmit to them 
what he hath so nobly preserved." " Delightful as peace is," 
said Dickinson, " it will come more grateful by being unex- 
pected." Washington foresaw that the measures of congress 
would not prove effectual. When Patrick Henry read the 
words of Hawley, " After all, we must fight^" he raised his 
hand, and called God to witness, as he cried out : ^' I am of 
that man's mind." 



i 
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CHAPTER V. 



OCTOBEH-NOVEMBEB 1774, 

TiTE congress of 1774 contained stateemen of the Hgheet 
er of wiadeiu. For elotiuence, Patrick Henry was imri- 
led ; next to him in debate stood the elder Rutledge, of 
itli Carolina ; " but, if you speak of solid information and 
nd judgment," suid Patrick Henry, " Washington is nn- 
jstionably the greatest man of them all." 
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for the crisis, one member proposed to appropriate a thousand 
pounds, another two thousand ; a committee reported a sum of 
less than ninety thousand dollars as a preparation against a 
most wealthy and warlike empire. They elected three general 
officers by ballot. A committee of safety, Hancock and War- 
ren being of the number, was invested with power to alarm 
and muster the miUtia of the province, of whom one fourth 
were to hold themselves ready to march at a minute's notice. 

In Connecticut, which, from its compactness, numbers, and 
wealth, vras second only to Massachusetts in military resources, 
the legislature of 1774 provided for effectively organizing the 
miHtia, prohibited the importation of slaves, and ordered the 
several towns to provide double the usual quantity of powder, 
ball, and flints. They directed the issue of fifteen thousand 
pounds in bills of credit of the colony, and made a small in- 
crease of the taxes. This was the first issue of paper money 
in the colonies preparatory to war. 

The congress of Massachusetts, in like manner, directed 
the people of the province to perfect themselves in mihtary 
skill, and each town to provide a full stock of arms and ammu- 
nition. Having voted to pay no more money to the royal col- 
lector, they chose a receiver-general of their own, and instituted 
a system of provincial taxation. They appointed executive 
committees of safety, of correspondence, and of supplies. As 
the continental congress would not sanction their resuming the 
charter from Charles I., they adhered as nearly as possible to 
that granted by William and Mary ; and summoned the coun- 
cillors, duly elected under tliat charter, to give attendance on 
the fourth Wednesday of November, to which time they ad- 
journed. To their next meeting they referred the considera- 
tion of the propriety of sending agents to Canada. 

The troubles with the thirteen colonies led the court of Great 
Britain to its first step in the emancipation of Catholics ; and, 
with no higher object in view than to strengthen the authority 
of the king in America, the Quebec act of 1774 began that 
series of concessions which at last opened the British parlia- 
ment and the high offices of administration to " papists." 

In the belief that the loyalty of its possessions had been 
promoted by a dread of the French settlements on their north- 
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and western frontier, Britain souglit to create under its 
1 auBpicce a distinct empire, suited to restrain her original 
)nies from asjnrinfi; to independence. For this end, it an- 
ed by act of parliament to the province which was called 
abec all the ten-itorj north-west of the Ohio, as far as the 
isissippi rivor and thence to the head of Ijike Superior ; and 
soUdated a!) authority over tliia honndless region in the 
ds of the executive power of Great Britain. The Catho- 

were not displeased that the promise of a representative 
imbly was not kept. In 17(i3, they had all been disfran- 
led in a land where there were few Protestants, except 
:ndant3 on the army and government officials. A repro- 
tativQ aaseuibly, to which none hut Protestants oould be 
Hen, would have subjected almost all the inliabitants to a 
dcut oligarchy, hateful by their race and religion, their sn- 
macy as conqueror.;, and their aolfishuesa. The Quoboc act 
borized the crown to confer posts of honor and of hnsinesg 
n CatJiolics ; and they chose rather to depend on the clem- 
y of the king than to have an osclusively Protectant parlia- 
it, lil;« that of Trda.nrl. This liniitpil nditicjal fnlfmfion 
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in^ this gseai sKascre of oxxxlasioci of wiikh he v:^ kttv^wn 
to liBTe been tHie advisiar^ he vk rniekoDOied br the i>illik>fie 
bishop and prists of Quebec with pivfieissKVi^ vvt Vn-^v ; »4 
the memofy of Thniiow and Wedderbanu vbo ctlrn<^l the «ct 
through pirtanient^ i$ gntefoUr embahued in Odin^ftdisjin hib^ 
torr. Tec the clersT w^ne conscious that the <vXK>^t£ss^M!i i\f 
these priril^es wss bat an act of worldlv poticv^ mainhr dw 
to the distnrbed state of the PK^testint c^4onit\^ F<vr the 
cause of Great Britain. Cttholic Oftnada eookl not ui^ifl the 
banner of the King of hearen or seek the perils i\f martvnlonu 

Snch was the frame of mind of the Fn>neh Oui^^tians when 
the American congred? sent among them its appeal* The time 
was come for applying the new principle of the ]K^\rer of the 
people to the old divisions in Christendom betxreon the (.^iUhv 
lie and the Protestant world. The Catholic church asserts the 
unity, the universality, and the uncliangcableno(i^ of truth; 
and this principle rather demands tlian op}x«os uui\*eT8al euian* 
cipation and brotherhood. Yet Protestantism, in the sphere of 
politics, had hitherto been the representative of tliat increase 
of popular liberty which had grown out of free ii\(pun\ while 
the Catholic church, under the early inHuenco of Uonitui law and 
the temporal sovereignty of the Roman ]K)ntiff, had inclined to 
monarchical power. These relations were now to be miHliilod, 

The thirteen colonies were all Protestant ; oven in Mary- 
land the Catholics formed scarcely an eighth, porhai>s not more 
than a twelfth part of the population ; their proaenco in otlu\r 
provinces, except Pennsylvania, was hardly j>orcoptiblo, Tho 
members of congress had not wholly purged thomsolvos of 
Protestant bigotry. In their address to tho pooplo of (}roat 
Britain, it was even said that the Roman Catholic religion had 
"dispersed impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and robollion 
through every part of the world." But the desire of including 
Canada in tho confederacy compelled tho Protorttantfl of 
America to extend the principle of religious ocpiality and free- 
dom to Catholics. In the masterly address to tho inhabitants 
of the province of Quebec, drawn by Dickinson, all old hjII- 
gious jealousies were condemned as low-minded infirmities; 

TOL. IT.- 
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.(1 tiie Swiss cantons were cited as examples of a union com- 
leed of Catliolic iind Protestant states. 

After a clear analysis of the Quebec act, and the contrast 

its provisions with English libertiea, the shade of Montes- 
lieu ivas evoked ius saying to the Canadians : " The happiness 

a people inevitably depends on their liberty, and their spirit 
assert it. The value and extent of the advantages tendered 
you are iniraenao. This work is not of man ; you have been 
nquered into liberty, if you act as you ought. Seize the op- 
irtuiiity presented to you by Providence itself. You are a 
lall people, comp.ired to those who with open arms invite 
lu into a fellowship. The injuries of Boston have roused and 
iociated every colony from Nova Scotia to Georgia, Yonr 
oviiice is the only link wanting to complete the bright and 
■ong chain of union. Nature has joined your country to 
eirs ; do you join your political interests ; for their own 
kes, they never will deeert or betray you," 

Whether the luianimons invitation of congress to the Cana- 
ins to " accede to their confederation " ahould be accepted or 
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Pittsburg formed the rallying point for western emigration 
and Indian trade. It was a part of the county of Westmore- 
land, in Pennsylvania. Suddenly, and without proper notice 
to the council of that province, Dunmore extended his juris- 
diction over the well-peopled region. He found a willing in- 
strument in one John Connolly, a native of Pennsylvania, a 
physician, land-jobber, and subservient political intriguer, who 
had travelled much in the Ohio valley both by water and 
land. Commissioned by Dunmore as captain-commandant of 
Pittsburg and its dependencies, that is to say, of all the west- 
em country, Connolly opened the year 1774 with a proclamar 
tion of his authority, and directed a muster of the militia. 
The western people, especially the emigrants from Maryland 
and Virginia, spuming the meek tenets of the Quakers, in- 
clined to the usurpation. The measures of the governor and 
council of Pennsylvania in support of their right, Dunmore 
passionately resented as a personal insult, and would neither 
listen to irrefragable arguments, nor to candid offers of settle- 
ment by joint commissioners, nor to the personal application 
of two of the council of Pennsylvania. 

Virginia avoided strife with her great neighbor, Pennsyl- 
vania ; but she applauded Dunmore when he set at naught tiie 
Quebec Act, and kept possession of the government and right 
to grant lands on the Scioto, the Wabash, and the Illinois. 
South of the Ohio river, Franklin's inchoate province of Van- 
dalia stretched from the Alleghanies to Kentucky river ; the 
treaty at Fort Stanwix bounded Virginia by the Tennessee ; 
>the treaty at Lochaber carried its limit only to the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha; but the king's instructions confined settle- 
ments to the east of the mountains. There was no one, there- 
fore, having authority to give a title to any land west of the 
Alleghanies, or power to restrain the restlessness of the Ameri- 
can emigrants. With the love of wandering that formed a 
part of their nature, the hardy backwoodsman, clad in a hunt- 
ingHshirt and deerskin leggins, armed with a rifle, a powder- 
hom, and a pouch for shot and bullets, a hatchet and a hunter's 
knife, descended the mountains in quest of more distant lands, 
which he forever imagined to be richer and lovelier than 
those which he knew. Wherever he fixed his halt, the hatchet 
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wed logs for his cabin, and blazed trees of the foreet kept 
1 record o£ bis title-deeds ; nor did be conceive that a British 
verninent bad any right to forbid tbc occupation of lands 
licb were either uninhabited or only broken bj a few ecat- 
■ed clans of savages. 
The adventurer in Bearch of a new home on the banks of 
3 MissiBsippi risked his life at every step ; so that a system of 
iependeut defence and private war becnine the custom of tho 
ckwoods. The settler had every motive to preserve peace, 
t he could not be tamed fi-om his purpose by fear, and 
isted for security ta hja perpetual readiness for self-defence. 
3t a twelvemonth passed away witliout a massacre of pio- 
ers. Near the end of lt73, Daniel Boone would have taken 
! wife and childifu to Kentucky. At Powell's valley he 
LS joined by live families and forty men. In October, as 
ij approached Cumberland gap, the young men, who had 
arge of the pack-horsae and cattle in the rear, were suddenly 
acked by Indians ; one only escaped ; the remaining six, 
long whom was Boone's eldest sou, wei'e killed ou thu spot, 
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kee conntiy to Pennsylvania. When the letter of Connolly 
fell into Cresap's hands, he and his party esteemed themselves 
authorized to engage in private war ; and, on the twenty-sixth 
of April, they fired upon two Indians who were with a white 
man in a canoe on the Ohio, and killed them both. On the 
thirtieth of April, five Delawares and Shawnees, with their 
women among whom was one at least of the same blood with 
Logan, happening to encamp near Yellow creek, on the site 
of the present town of Wellsville, were enticed across the 
river by a trader ; and about noon, when they had become in- 
toxicated, were murdered in cold blood. Two others, crossing 
the Ohio to look after their friends, were shot down as soon as 
they came ashore. At this, five more, who were following, 
turned their course ; but, being immediately fired at, two were 
killed and two wounded. The next day a Shawnee was killed, 
and another man wounded. Thirteen Indians wore killed be- 
tween the twenty-first of April and the end of the month. 

At the tidings of this bloodshed, fleet messengers of the 
red men ran with the wail of war to the Muskmgum and to 
the Sha^vnco villages in Ohio ; and frequent expresses from 
the white men reached Williamsburg, entreating assistance. 
The governor, following an intimation from the assembly in 
May, ordered the militia of the frontier counties to be imbodied 
for defence. Ikfeantime, Logan's soul called within him for 
revenge. In his early life he had dwelt near the beautiful 
plain of Shamokin, which overhangs the Susquehannah and 
the vale of Sunbury. There Zinzendorf introduced the Cay- 
uga chief, Logan's father, to the Moravians ; and there, three 
years later, Brainerd wore away life as a missionary among the 
fifty cabins of the village. Logan had grown up as the friend 
of white men ; but the spirits of his kindred clamored for 
blood. With chosen companions, he went out upon the war- 
path, and added scalp to scalp, till their number was thirteen. 
" Now," said the chief, " I am satisfied for the loss of my relar 
tions, and will sit still." 

But the Shawnees, the most warlike of the tribes, prowled 
from the Alleghany river to what is now Sullivan county in 
Tennessee. One of them returned with the scalps of forty 
men, women, and children. On the other hand, a party of 
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lite men, with Dunmore'a permission, destroyed an Indian 
lage cm the Mualdngum. 

To restrain the backwoodfimen and end the miseries which 
tracted tlie frontier, and to look after hia own interests and 

agents, Diminore called ont the militia of the South-west, 
J himself repaired to Pittfiburg. In September he renewed 
ice with the Delawares and the Six Nations. Then, with 
)ut twelve hundred men, among whom was Daniel Morgan, 
th a company from the valley of Virginia, he descended the 
io, and proceeded to the Shawnee towns, which ho found 
lerted. 

The summons from Dunmore, home beyond the Blue 
3ge, roused the settler* on the Greenbrier, the New river, 
i the Holston. The Watauga republicans, who never owned 
glish rule and never required English protection, heard the 
' of their brethren in distress ; and a company of nearly 
y of them, under the command of Evan Shelby, with James 
bertson and Valentine Sevier as sergeants, marched as vol- 
teers. The name of every one of them is preserved and 
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Of all the western Indians, the Shawnees were the fiercest. 
They made a boast of having killed ten times as many of the 
English as any other tribe. They stole through the forest 
with Mingoes and Delawares, to attack the army of south- 
western Virginia. At daybreak, on the tenth, two young men, 
rambling up the Ohio in search of deer, fell on the Indians, 
who had crossed the river the evening before and were pre- 
paring for battle. One of the two was instantly shot down ; 
the other bore the news to the camp. In two or three minutes 
after, Eobertson and Sevier, of Shelby's company, came in and 
confirmed the account. Colonel Andrew Lewis, who had the 
command, instantly ordered out two divisions, each of one 
hundred and fifty men ; the Augusta troops under his brother 
Charles Lewis, the Botetourt troops under Fleming. Just as 
the Sim was rising, the Indians opened a heavy fire on both par- 
ties, wounding Charles Lewis mortally. Fleming was wounded 
thrice ; and the Virginians must have given way but for suc- 
cessive re-enforcements from the camp, where Andrew Lewis 
himself h'ngered to the end of the action. " Be strong," cried 
Cornstalk, the chief of the red men ; and he animated them 
by his example. Till the hour of noon the combatants fought 
from behind trees, never above twenty yards apart, often within 
six, and sometimes near enough to strike with the tomahawk. 
At length the Indians, under the protection of the close under- 
wood and fallen trees, retreated, till they gained an advan- 
tageous line extending from the Ohio to the Kanawha. A 
desultory fire was kept up on both sides till after sunset, when, 
under the favor of night, the savages fied across the river. 
The victory cost forty-nine lives, and about eighty men were 
wounded. 

This battle was the most bloody and best contested in the 
annals of forest warfare. The heroes of the day proved them- 
selves worthy to found states. Among them were Isaac Shel- 
by, the first governor of Kentucky ; William Campbell ; the 
brave George Matthews ; Fleming ; Andrew Moore, afterward 
a senator of the United States ; Evan Shelby ; James Robert- 
son ; Valentine Sevier ; and Daniel Morgan. Their praise re- 
sounded not in the backwoods only, but through all Virginia. 

Soon after the battle a re-enforcement of three hundred 
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jpa arrived froni Fincaatle. Following orders tardily re- 
/sd from Dunuiore, the army, leaping a garrieou at Point 
lasant, daslicd across the Ohio to defy iiew liattlea. After 
larch of eighty miles through an untrodden wildemese, on 

twenty-fourth of October they encamped on the banks of 
igo creek in Pickaway, near old Cliillieothe. The dis- 
rtened Indians threw tbemselyea on the mercy of the Eng- 

; and at Camp Charlotte, which gtood on the left bank of 
ipo creek, about seven miles south-east of CircleviUe, Dun- 
re admitted them to a eoaferencc. 

Before the council was brought to a close the Shawneea 
eed to deliver up their prisoners without reserve ; to reatoro 

horses and other property which they had carried off ; to 
it no more on the Kentucky side of the Ohio ; to molest no 
■ts on the river ; to regulate their trade by the king's in- 
ictions, and to deliver up hostages. Virginia has left on 
[)rd her judgment, that Dunmore's conduct in this campaign 
i "truly noble, wise, and epiritod." The results inured 
lusively to the benefit of America. The Indians desired 
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every other consideration, we resolve that we will exert every 
power within us for the defence of American liberty, when 
regularly called forth by the unanimous voice of our country- 
men." 

On the ninth, the general conmiittee of South Carolina sum- 
moned a convention of the inhabitants of their colony by repre- 
sentation. In the apportionment of representatives, Charles- 
ton, on the proposal of Charles Pinckney, obtained thirty, 
keeping up the inequality which began in the conmiittee ; at 
the desire of " the country gentlemen," six were allowed to 
each of nineteen parishes, which lay along the sea and in the 
lowlands ; while aU the upland territory was divided into four 
very large districts, to each of which ten only were conceded. 
This is the origin of the unequal distribution of political power 
which long prevailed in South Carolina ; of one hundred and 
eighty-four representatives, the low country elected all but 
forty. 

On the twenty-first, the Maryland convention was reassem- 
bled, and unanimously approved the proceedings of congress. 
It most earnestly recommended that all former differences 
about reUgion or politics, the feuds of so many generations 
between Catholics and Protestants, between the friends and 
the foes of the proprietary government, be forever buried in 
oblivion ; it conjured every man, by his duty to God, his coim- 
try, and his posterity, to unite in defence of their common 
rights and liberties ; and it promised, to the utmost of its power, 
to support Massachusetts against the attempt to carry the late 
act of parliament into execution by force. 
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CHAPTER TI. 

THE FODBTEESTO PABLIAMEST OF OBEAT BBTTAIIf. 

OcroBEK 17Y4-Jascaiiv 20, 1775. 

It IB the united voice of America to preserve their free- 
, or lose their lives iu defence of it. Their resolutions are 
Jie effect of inconsiderate rashness, but the sound result of 
r inquiry and deliberation. The true spirit of liberty was i 
r BO universally diffused tlirough all ranks and orders of 
le in any country on the face of the earth as it i 
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with TVilkes for support at Westminster ; " the great patriot " 
preferred Lord Mahon ; but the borough elected tories. Burke 
fell into melancholy, and thought of renouncing public life, 
for which he owned himself unfit There seemed for him no 
way into the house of commons except through a rotten bor- 
ough belonging to Rockingham. This was his best hope, 
when, on the eleventh of October, he was invited to become 
a candidate at Bristol against Yiscount Clare, who, in the de- 
bates on the stamp act, had stickled for "the popper-corn" 
from America. He hastened to the contest with alacrity, 
avowing for his principle the reconciliation of British supe- 
riority with American liberty ; and, after a struggle of three 
weeks, he and Henry Cruger of New York were chosen to 
represent the great trading city of western England. 

Bristol was almost the only place which changed its repre- 
sentation to the advantage of America. Wilkes was success- 
ful in the county of Middlesex, and, after a ten years' struggle 
with the king, took his seat without opposition. 

William Howe was the candidate for Nottingham. To 
the questions of that liberal constituency he answered that the 
ministry had pushed matters too far ; that the whole British 
army would not be sufficient to conquer Ajnerica ; that, if 
offered a command there, he would refuse it; and that he 
would vote for the repeal of the four penal acts of parliament. 

The elections were over, when, on the eighteenth of 
November, letters of the preceding September, received from 
Gage, annoimced that the act of parliament for regulating the 
government of Massachusetts could be carried into effect only 
after the conquest of all the New England colonies ; that the 
province had warm friends throughout the continent; that 
the people in Carolina were " as mad " as in Boston ; that the 
country people in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island were exercising in arms and forming magazines of am- 
munition and such artillery, good and bad, as they could pro- 
cure ; that the civil officers of the British government had no 
asylum but Boston. In a private letter, Ghige proposed that 
the obnoxious acts should be suspended. In an official paper 
he hinted that it would be well to cut the colonies adrift, and 
leave them to anarchy and repentance ; they had grown opu- 
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tlirougli Britain, and, were tliey east off and declared 
1, they must becomB a needy people. The king heard 
BQggestions witli Bcom, and said to North: "The New 
md governments are now in a state of reballion ; blows 
decide whetlier they are to be subject to this country or 
independent," Franklin warned his neai-est friends that 
was no safety for America but in total emancipation, 
lie fourteenth parliament woa opened on tho last day of 
mber. The B])eec!i from tho throne fixed attention on 
iisobedienee in Massachusetts In the house of lords, 
liorough moved an address, expressing abhorrence of the 
iples of that province. After a. long and vehement de- 
his motion prevailed by a vote of abont five to one. But 
ingham, Shelbunie, Camden, Stanliope, and five other 
, entered a protest against " the inconsiderate temerity 
1 might prticipitatci the country into a civil war." "The 
9 speech," uTote GamiOT to Vergeunes, "will completo 
.licuatiou of the coloniea. Every day makes conciliation 
diflicult and more needed," 
'Ti tlui fiFth of Dpcp-nlw the new hmi^p nf cnmmnns rie- 
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American commerce, a continnance of the same aids in time of 
peace. On the other hand, he asked the repeal of the Quebec 
act, and insisted on the repeal of the acts regulating the gov- 
ernment and changing the laws of Massachusetts. " The old 
colonies," it was objected, " have nothing to do with the af- 
fairs of Canada." " We assisted in its conquest," said Frank- 
lin ; " loving liberty ourselves, we wish to have no foundation 
for future slavery laid in America." " The Massachusetts act," 
it was urged, " is an improvement of that government." " The 
pretended amendments are real mischiefs," answered Franklin ; 
" but, were it not so, charters are compacts between two par- 
ties, the king and the people, not to be altered even for the 
better but by the consent of both. The parliament's claim and 
exercise of a power to alter charters which had been always 
held inviolable, and to alter laws of the colonial legislatures 
which, having received the royal approbation, had been deemed 
fixed and unchangeable but by the powers that made them, 
have rendered all our constitutions uncertain. As by claiming 
a right to tax at will, you deprive us of all property, so, by this 
claim of altering our laws at wiU, you deprive us of all privi- 
lege and right but what we hold at your pleasure. We must 
risk life and everything rather tlian submit to this." 

The words of Franklin were in harmony with tlie true 
voice of England. " Were I an American," said Camden in 
the house of lords, "I would resist to the last drop of my 
blood." Still the annual estimates indicated no fear of the 
interruption of peace. The land-tax was continued at but 
three shillings in the pound ; no vote of credit was required ; 
the army was neither increased nor reformed ; and the naval 
force was reduced by four thousand seamen. " How is it pos- 
sible," asked the partisans of authority, " that a people with- 
out arms, ammunition, money, or navy, should dare to brave 
the foremost among all the powers on earth ? " "I know," said 
Sandwich, now at the head of the admiralty, " the low establish- 
ment proposed will be fully sufficient for reducing the colonies 
to obedience. Americans are neither disciplined nor capable 
of discipline ; their numbers will only add to the facility of 
their defeat ; " and he made the lords merry with jests at their 
cowardice. 
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file cungrcss nf Jrassachtisetts, though deetitnte of muni- 

J of war, armed vessels, military etores, and money, had 

Iclenpi? that a email people, resolute in its convictions, out- 

llis an empire. On the return of Samuel Adams, they 

Ited all the rec'ommendationB of the continental congress. 

Qstablisljed a secret correspondence with Canada. They 

|at<?d the ministers of the gospel in their colony " to assist 

oiding that di-eadful slavery with which all were now 

Itciied."' " Vou,'' eaid they to its people, " are placed by 

lidenee in the po&t of honor, because it is the post of dan- 

n-hilo fitruggling for the noblest objects, let nothing un- 

Ining our character as Americans, as citizens, and Chria- 

l he justly chargeable to us. "Whoever considers the num- 

Lvc men iubabiting North America will know that a 

ral attention to military discipline must so estabhsh their 

5 and liberties a?, under God, to render it impossible to 

iciy tlicm. But wc apprise you of your danger, which ap- 

; to lis imminently great." With such words they ad- 

, to keep the annual Tbank.igi\-iiig which tlicy them- 
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off upward of one hundred barrels of powder that belonged 
to the province. The next day John Sullivan led a party to 
dismantle the fort, from which they brought away all the small 
arms, a quantity of shot, and sixteen light pieces of artilleiy. 

In Massachusetts three hundred thousand people continued 
their usual avocations without a legislature or executive oflScers, 
without sherifb, judges, or justices of the peace. As the su- 
pervision of government disappeared, each man seemed more 
and more a law to himself, and order prevailed in a province 
where there existed no administration but by committees, no 
military officers but those chosen by the miUtia. Yet never 
were legal magistrates obeyed with more alacrity. The select- 
men continued their usual functions ; the zeal of the churches 
increased in fervor. From the sermons of memorable divines^ 
who were gone to a heavenly country, leaving their names 
precious among the people of God on earth, a brief collection 
of faithful testimonies to the cause of God and his New Eng- 
land people was circulated by the press, that the hearts of the 
rising generation might know what had been the great end of 
the plantations, and count it their duty and their glory to con- 
tinue in those right ways of the Lord wherein their fathers 
walked before them. Their successors in the mim'stry, all 
pupils of Harvard or Yale, true ministers to the people, un- 
equalled in metaphysical acuteness and familiarity with the 
principles of political freedom, were heard as of old with rev- 
erence by their congregations in their meeting-houses on every 
Lord's day, and on special occasions of fasts, thanksgivings, 
lectures, and military musters. Elijah's mantle being caught 
up was a happy token that the Lord would be with this gen- 
eration, as he had been with their fathers. Their exhaustless 
armory was the Bible, whose scriptures furnished sharp words 
to point their appeals, apt examples of resistance, prophetic 
denunciations of the enemies of God's people, and promises of 
the divine blessing on the defenders of his law. 

But what most animated the country was the magnanimity 
of Boston ; " suffering amazing loss, but determined to endure 
poverty and death, rather than betray America and posterity.'* 
Its people, under the eyes of the general, disregarding his army, 
his proclamations, and the British statute against town-meet- 
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, eame together aceopding to their ancient forms, and, 
I Samuel Adams as moderator, tilected delegates to the next 
rineial congress of Maesachupetts. 

When tlie proceedings of congress reached England, their 
ness, moderation, and ouanimity took the luinietry by sup- 
s. Franklin invited the colonial agents to unite in present- 
the petition of congreas, Ijiit lie was joined only by those ■ 

MasBaeh 11 setts. Dartmouth received it coartcouely, and 

it before the king, who promised that it shonld be com* ■ 
lieated to parliament. 
British industry in that age made every able-bodied man of I 
luch value that considerable enlistments at home were oat J 
;he question ; rank in the anny was bestowed by favor Ofj 
, so that even boys at school held commissions ; and not J 
general officer of that day had gained a great name. AriB- 1 
atic selfislmess had unfitted England for war, unleas under 
Inister who could inspirit the nation, Barrington, the mili- 

sccretary, pressed upon the government the result of his 
jrvations: "The contest will cost more than we can gain. 

have not strength to levy internal taxes on America ; many 
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colonial commander-in-cliief ; and his oldest surviving brother, 
now Lord Howe, was to be employed as the pacificator. 

"No man," said Lord Howe to Franklin at their first inter- 
view on Christmas-day evening, 1774, " can do more toward 
reconciling our differences than you. I have a particular 
regard for New England, which has shown an endearing respect 
for my family. If you will indulge mo with your ideas, I may 
be a means of bringing on a good understanding." At the 
unexpected prospect of restoring harmony, tears of joy wet 
Franklin's cheeks. He had remained in London at the peril 
of his liberty, perhaps of his life, to promote reconciliation. 
With candor and fidelity he explained the measures by which 
alone tranquillity could be restored; and they included the 
repeal of the regulating act for Massachusetts. 

Lord Howe made his report of the interview to Dartmouth 
and Nortli ; but they adhered to the vague and aimless plan 
of commissioners who should repair to America and endeavor 
to agree with its leading people upon some means of compos- 
ing all differences. Every prospect of preferment was opened 
to Franklin if he would take part in such a commission. Li 
reply he frankly pointed out, as the only basis for a cordial 
union, the repeal of the acts complained of ; the removal of 
the fleet and the troops from Boston ; and a voluntary recall of 
some oppressive measures which the colonists had passed over 
in silence ; leaving the questions which related to aids, gen- 
eral commerce, and reparation to the India company, to be ar- 
ranged with the next general congress. 

The assembly of the island of Jamaica, at their session in 
December, disclaiming any intention of joining the American 
confederacy, entreated the king to recognise the title of all 
Americans to the benefits of the English constitution as the 
bond of union between them and Britain ; but their petition, 
though received by the king and communicated to the house of 
commons, had no effect whatever. 

" It is plain enough," so reasoned Yergennes, " the king of 

England is puzzled between his desire of reducing the colonies 

and his dread of driving them to a separation ; so that nothing 

could be more interesting than their affairs." As the king of 

France might be asked to render them assistance, the English 
VOL. IV. — 7 
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pport of the CuFaicans was cited as a precedent to the 
-ench embasBj' at London, and bronght before the cabinet at 
eraailles. To Louis XVI., Vergennes in the saine month 
plained that the proceedings of the continental congress con- 
ined the germ of a rebellion; that, while the Americans 
ally desired a reconciliation with the mother country, the min- 
,ry, from their indifference, would prevent its taking place; 
at Lord North wa^ disconcerted by the unanimity and vigor 

the colonies ; and that Franco had nothing to fear but the 
turn of Chatham to power. 

The interests of Britain required Chatham's i-etmii ; for he 
oroughly understood alike the policy of the Frcuch, nod tho 
sposition of the colonies. In his interview ii'ith Amerioons, 
I said, without reserve : " America, under all her oppressions 
d provocations, holds out to us the most fair and just open- 
g for restoring harmony and affectionatu intercourse." No 
iblic body ever gained 60 full and unanimous a recognition 

its integrity and its wisdom as the general congress of 1774. 
J policy sprang so necessarily out of the relations of free 
untrics to their colonies, that within u few years it was 
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ified his utmost efforts to the American cause, as the last hope 
of liberty for England. " I shall be well prepared," said he, 
" to meet the ministry on the subject, for I think of nothing 
else both night and day." 

To unite every branch of the opposition in one line of 
policy, Chatham desired a cordial junction with the Rocking- 
ham whigs. That party had only two friends who spoke in 
the house of lords, and in the house of commons was moulder- 
ing away. And yet Bockingham was impracticable. " I look 
back," he said, " with very real satisfaction and content on the 
line which I, indeed, emphatically I, took in the year 17G6 ; 
the stamp act was repealed, and the doubt of the right of this 
country was fairly faced and resisted." Burke believed that 
the Americans would not preserve their unanimity, and that 
the controversy would derive its chief importance from its 
aspect on parties in England. He was still fondly supporting 
the omnipotence of parliament over the colonies, and derided 
Chatham as the best bower anchor of the ministry. 

Chatham divined that peril was near, and could be averted 
only by limiting the assertion by parliament of its absolute 
power in all cases whatever. To further that end, the aged 
statesman paid a visit to Eockingham. At its opening, Chat- 
ham's countenance beamed with cordiality ; but Bockingham 
perversely insisted on maintaining tlie declaratory act. " The 
Americans have not called for its repeal," was his reply to all 
objections ; and he never could bo made to comprehend that 
congress had restrained itself only from a reluctance to em- 
barrass him and his friends. The opposition, thus divided, 
became helpless. 

The majority of the cabinet, instead of respecting Lord 
North's scruples, were intriguing to get him turned out, and 
his place supplied by a thorough assertor of British supremacy. 
At a cabinet council held on the twelfth of January 1775, 
his colleagues refused to find in the proceedings of congress 
any honorable basis for conciliation. It was therefore resolved 
to interdict all commerce with the Americans, to protect the 
loyal, and to declare all others traitors and rebels. 

At the meeting of parliament after the holidays, Lord 
North presented papers relating to America. They reminded 
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batham of the Btntfeman wlio said to his bod ; " See with 
jw little wisdom this world of cure is governed;" and he 
ietured to himst'lf Ximenea and Cortee in the sliadea dlscuss- 
ig tbo merits of ibo ministers of England. 

The twentieth of January 1775 was the firet day of tho 
«8ion in the house of lords, It is not probable that even 
10 of tbo peers had beard of tlio eettlements beyond the 
JleghanieS) where the "Watauga and the forks of Holeton flow 
1 tbo Tounessee, Yet, on tho same day, tbo lorda of that 
igion, most of thom Preebyteriaiia of Scottiah-lrish descent, 
lot in council near Abingdon, Their united congregations, 
i^-ing suffered from Babbaths too much ])rofaned, or wasted 
1 melancholy sileiieo at home, had called Charles Cummings 
t tho pastoral charge of their precious and imtnortal eouls. 
he men never went to public worship without being armed, 
- without their fiiiniliee. Their minister, on sabbath mom- 
ig, would ride to the service armed with ehot-ponch and rifle, 
heir meeting-honsc was a large cabin of unhewn logs ; and, 
hen about twice in the year tho bread and cup were distriV 
ted, the tuble was spread outside of the eburch in the neigh- 
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rapt ministry. We are deliberately and resolutely determined 
never to surrender any of our inestimable privileges to any 
power upon earth but at the expense of our lives. These are 
our real though unpolished sentiments of liberty and loyalty, 
and in them we are resolved to live and die." 

While they were publishing the declaration which they 
were sure to make good, Chatham was attempting to rouse the 
ministry from its indifference. By a special appointment he 
met Franklin in the lobby of the house of lords, and saying to 
him, " Your presence at this day's debate will be of more ser- 
vice to America than mine," he walked with him arm in arm, 
and placed him conspicuously below the bar. 

So soon as Dartmouth had laid the papers before the house, 
Chatham, after inveighing against the dilatoriness of the com- 
munication, moved to address the king for " immediate orders 
to remove the forces from the town of Boston as soon as pos- 
sible." 

"My lords!" he continued, "the way must be imme- 
diately opened for reconciliation ; an hour now lost may pro- 
duce years of calamity. This measure of recalling the troops 
from Boston is preparatory to the restoration of your peace 
and the estabUshment of your prosperity. 

" Eesistance to your acts was necessary as it was just ; and 
your vain declarations of the omnipotence of parliament, and 
your imperious doctrines of the necessity of submission, will 
be found equally impotent to convince or enslave your fellow- 
subjects in America, who feel that tyranny, whether ambi- 
tioned by an individual part of the legislature," so he described 
the king, " or by the bodies who compose it, is equally intoler- 
able to British subjects. 

"The means of enforcing this thraldom are as weak in 
practice as they are unjust in principle. General Gage and 
the troops under his command are penned up, pining in inglo- 
rious inactivity. They are an army of impotence; and, to 
make the folly equal to the disgrace, they are an army of irri- 
tation. But this tameness, however contemptible, cannot be 
censured; for the first drop of blood shed in civil and un- 
natural war will make a wound that years, perhaps ages, may 
not heaL Their force would be most disproportionately ex- 
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;ed against a brave, generous, and united people with 
their hands and courage in their hearts : three millions of 
ople, tliG genuiiiD descendants of a valiant and pious ancee- 
r, driven to those desert* by the narrow maxims of a supor- 
tious tyranny. And ia the si^irit of persecution never Co 

appeased? Arc tlie brave eons of those bravo forefathers 
inherit their auilerings, as they have inherited their virtues! 
ley have been condemned unheard. The indiscriminate 
nd of vengeance has lumped together innocent and goilty 
th all the fomialitiea of hostihty, has blocked np the town 

Boston, and reduced to beggary and famine thirty thousand 
liabitants. 

" But his majesty is advised that the anion in America canr 
t last ! I pronounce it a union, solid, permanent, and eileo- 
al. Its real stamina are the cultivators of the land ; in tlieir 
nplicity of life ia found the integrity and courage of free- 
m. These true sons of the earth are invincible. What, 
ough you march from town to town and from province 
ovince ! How shall you be able to eeciirc the obedience of 

3 countrj- you leave behind you in your progress to grasp 
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"To such united force, wliat force shall be opposed? A 
few regiments in America, and seventeen or eighteen thousand 
men at home ! The idea is too ridiculous to take up a moment 
of your lordships' time. Unless the fatal acts are done away, 
the hour of danger must arrive in all its horrors, and then 
these boastful ministers, spite of all their confidence, shall be 
forced to abandon principles which they avow, but cannot de- 
fend ; measures which they presume to attempt, but cannot 
hope to effectuate. 

" It is not repealing a piece of parchment that can restore 
America to our bosom : you must repeal her fears and her re- 
sentments, and you may then hope for her love and gratitude. 
United as they are, you cannot force them to your unworthy 
terms of submission. 

" Wlien your lordships look at the papers transmitted us 
from America, when you consider their decency, firmness, and 
wisdom, you cannot but respect their cause, and wish to make 
it your own. For myself, I must avow that in all my reading 
— and I have read Thucydides and have studied and admired 
the master-states of the world — ^for solidity of reason, force of 
sagacity, and Avisdom of conclusion under a complication of 
difficult circumstances, no body of men can stand in prefer- 
ence to the general congress at Philadelphia. The histories of 
Greece and Home give us nothing equal to it, and all attempts 
to impose servitude upon such a mighty continental nation 
must be vain. We shall be forced ultimately to retract ; let ub 
retract while we can, not when we must. These violent acts 
must be repealed ; you will repeal them ; I stake my reputa- 
tion on it, that you will in the end repeal them. Avoid, then, 
this humiliating necessity. With a dignity becoming your 
exalted situation, make the first advances to concord, peace, 
and happiness, for that is your true dignity. Concession comes 
with better grace from superior power, and establishes solid 
confidence on the foundations of affection and gratitude. Be 
the first to spare ; throw down the weapons in your hand. 

"Every motive of justice and policy, of dignity and of 
prudence, urges you to allay the ferment in America by a 
removal of your troops from Boston, by a repeal of your acts 
of parliament, and by demonstrating amicable dispositions 
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ard your coloiiieg. On the other band, to deter you from 
levemuee in your present ruinous measures, every danger 
every hazard impend, foreign war hanging over you by a 
■.ad, France and Spain watching your conduct, and waiting 
the maturity of your errors, 

" If the ministerfl persevere In thus misadvising and mia- 
ing the long, I will not say that the king is betrayed, but 
ill pronounce that the kingdom is undont? ; I will not eay 
. they can alienate the a£Eections of his eubjccts from his 
vn, but I will affinn that, tlie American jowel out of it, 
r will make the crown not worth his wearing." 
The words of CliLilham, when reported to the king, recoiled 
last interview with George Grenville, and stung him to the 
•t. lie raved at the wise counsels of the greatest state*- 
I of his dominions, as the words of an abandoned poHticion, 
■id of gratitude" ; and months afterward was looking for 
time " when decrepitude or age should put an end to i 
ie trumpet of sedition." 
With a whining deliver^', of which tho had effect was 
'htenc'il I)v rinleiicp. Riiffnik. who Wistpd of tinvincr liBpn 
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" My lords," said Lord Gower, with coDtemptuooe Bneen, 
•' let the Americans talk about their natural and divine rights I 
their rights as men and citizens 1 their rights from God and 
nature ! I am for enforcing these measures." Eochford held 
Lord Chatliam, jointly with the Americans, responsible in his 
own person for disagreeable consequences. Lyttelton re- 
proached Chatham with spreading the fire of sedition, and the 
Americans with designing to emancipate themselves from the 
act of navigation. 

Chatham closed the debate by insisting on the right of 
Great Britain to regulate the commerce of the whole empire ; 
but as to the right of the Americans to exemption from taxa- 
tion, except by their implied or express assent, they derived it 
from God, nature, and the British constitution. Franklin with 
rapt admiration listened to the man who on that day had united 
the higliest wisdom and eloquence. " His speech," said the 
yoimg William Pitt, " was the most forcible that can be imag- 
ined ; in matter and manner far beyond what I can express; 
it must have an infinite effect without doors, the bar being 
crowded with Americans." 

The statesmanship of Chatham and the close reasoning of 
Camdeo "availed no more than the whistling of the winds;" 
the motion was rejected by a vote of sixty-eight against eighteen ; 
but the duke of Cumberland, one of the king's own brothers, 
was found in the minority. The king, triumphing in "the 
very handsome majority," was sure "nothing could be more 
calculated to bring the Americans to submission;" but the 
debate of that day, notwithstanding Kockinghain had expressed 
his adherence to his declaratory act, went forth to the colonies 
as an assurance that the inevitable war would be a war with a 
ministry, not with the British people. It took from the con- 
test the character of internecine hatred, and showed that the 
true spirit of England, wluch had grown great by freedom, 
was on the side of America. Its independence was foreshad- 
owed, and tliree of Chatham's hearers on that day — Franklin, 
Shelbume, and his own son, William Pitt — never wearied in 
their exertions till their joint efforts established peace between 
Britain and the United States of America. 
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CHAPTER Til. 



MASSiCHCSBTTS IN ItEBELLIOM. 



Janu.vey~Febeuaey 1775. 

J^EirnEK tlie kiug nor his ministere believed the hearty 
a of 60 vast a region as America posgible. But, at the 
jxtreme, New Ilampehire in convention unanimously ad- 
i to the recent congrees, and elected delegates to the next. 
;he other, South (,'arolina, on the eleventh of January 
, lield a genenil meeting, which v;as eoon rci^olved into 
ovineiiil cunsrc^s, with Cliarlcfi Pineloicv for jiresidcut. 
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the world," these were their words, " that we are not influenced 
by contracted or interested motives, but a general philan- 
thropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, language, or com- 
plexion, we hereby declare our disapprobation and abhorrence 
of the unnatural practice of slavery in America (however the 
uncultivated state of our country or other specious arguments 
may plead for it) ; a practice founded in injustice and cruelty, 
and highly dangerous to our liberties as well as lives, debasing 
part of our fellow-creatures below men, corrupting the morals 
of the rest, and laying the bafiis of that liberty we contend for 
upon a very wrong foundation. We therefore resolve at all 
times to use our utmost endeavors for the manumission of our 
slaves in this colony, upon the most safe and equitable footing 
for the masters and themselves." 

The provincial congress, which was called to meet on the 
eighteenth at Savannali, failed of its end, since five only out 
of twelve parishes in the province were represented, and some 
of these were bound to half-way measures by their instructions. 
The legislature, which simultaneously assembled, was suddenly 
prorogued by the royal governor. But in the parish of St. 
John, which contained one third of the wealth of Greorgia, the 
inhabitants, chiefly descendants of New England people, con- 
formed to the resolutions of the continental congress, appointed 
Lyman Hall to represent them in Philadelphia, and set apart 
two hundred barrels of rice for their brethren in Boston. 

In December 1774, the Maryland convention had recom- 
mended to the inhabitants of the province to form them- 
selves into companies of sixty-eight men under officers of their 
own choice, and had apportioned among the several counties 
the sum of ten thousand pounds in currency, to be raised by 
subscription or voluntary offerings for the purchase of arms. 
Of this resolve the Virginia Fairfax county committee, whose 
chairman was Washington, on the seventeenth of January 1775, 
adopted the substance, and Washington published it signed 
with his own name. A company, composed of " the sons of 
gentlemen " in his neighborhood, elected him their commander. 
Every county in Virginia glowed with zeal to imbody its mi- 
litia ; marksmen, armed with rifles, chose the costume of the 
painted hunting-shirt and moccasons. They pledged them- 
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to each other to keep a good firelock, ammanitioa, bal- 
mlds, powder-liorii, and bag for balls. The eommittee of 
lampton county offered a premium for the manufoctare 
apowder. As Duumore persisted iu prorogumg the Vir^ 

afisembly, Peyton I^andolph, as the organ of the people 
it the representative of the crown, directed the choice of 
lies to a colony convention in March, 
he inhabitants of Maryland would hear of no opposition 
: recommeudationa of oongreBS, An armed organization 
g up in Delaware, Crown officers and royalists practised 

art to separate New York from the general union. The 
lent of its chartered college taught that "Christians are 
■ed to be subject to tbe higher powers ; that an apostle 
led submission to Nero ; " that the friends of the Amer^ 
longress were as certainly goilty of "an uupardonahle 

as tliat St. Paul and St Peter wore inspired men." 
) the Episcopal clergy fomented a distrust of tbe Now 
,nd people as " reljellions republicans, intolerant toward 
hurch of England and Quakers and Baptists, doubly 
raut toward the Germans and Dutcli." There a cor- 
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the colony in obtaining a redress of all grievances and an im- 
provement of its constitution ; and Dartmouth was made to 
utter the hope " of a happy accommodation upon some general 
constitutional plan." Such a union with the parent state the 
New York committee declared to be the object of their earnest 
solicitude ; and Jay " held nothing in greater abhorrence than 
the mah'gnant charge of aspiring after independence." " If you 
find the complaints of your constituents to be well grounded," 
said Golden to the New York assembly in January, " suppli- 
cate the throne, and our most gracious sovereign will hear and 
relieve you with paternal tenderness." 

In this manner one colony was to be won for a separate 
negotiation. The royalists were persuaded of the success 
of their scheme; and Gage, who had a little before written for 
at least twenty thousand men, sent word to the secretary, in 
January, that, " if a respectable force is seen in the field, the 
most obnoxious of the leaders seized, and a pardon proclaimed 
for all others, government will come off victorious, and with 
less opposition than was expected a few months ago." 

On the twentynsixth of January, Abraham Ten Broeck, of 
the New York assembly, moved to take into consideration the 
proceedings of the continental congress ; but, though he was 
ably seconded by Nathaniel Woodhull, by Philip Schuyler, by 
George Clinton, and by the larger number of the members who 
were of Dutch descent, the vote was lost by a majority of one. 

" That one vote was worth a million sterling," said Gamier 
to Rochf ord, with an air of patronage, on hearing the news ; 
while he explained to Vergennes that the vote was to the min- 
istry worth notliing at all, that New York was sure to act with 
the rest of the continent. The assembly, now in its seventh 
year, had long since ceased to represent the people. 

In January the Quakers of Pennsylvania published an 
epistle, declaring that they would religiously observe the rule 
not to fight ; and the meeting of the Friends of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey gave their " testimony against every usurpa- 
tion of power and authority in opposition to the laws of gov- 
ernment." In the same month the popular convention of Penn- 
sylvania was disinclined to arm the people ; but the members 
pledged their constituents at every hazard to defend the rights 
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libertiea of America, and, if necessary, to resist force bjr 
■. Tliey recoiiiinencled domestic manufactures, and led tlie 
to a law " proliibiting tlie importation of slaves." The 
lature of Pennsylvania had, in Decemljer, unreservedly 
oved the proceedings of the continental congress, and to 
next congress in May had elected seven delegates. 
Do not give up,'" wrote the town of Monnioiitli, in Now 
jy, to the Eostoiiiaiis; "and if you should want any fur- 
supply of bread, let us know." On the twenty-fonrth of 
[ary the assembly of tliat colony, without a dissenting 
t, adopted the inca:5nr8s of the last general congress, and 
ed delegates to the next. Three weets later it tr.anfl- 
3d to the king a separate petition ; but it enumerated the 
trican grievances without at>atement. 
n February the assembly of New York, against the most 
luoQs exertions of Schuyler and Clinton, refused to send 
i;atcs to the next general congresa by a vote of seventeen 



'he people of New York were thrown back upon them- 
es imdcr circumstances of difficulty that had no parallel i 
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grovelling condition of a clerk," fretted at the narrow bonnds 
of his island cage, and to a friend of his own years con- 
fessed his ambition. " I would willingly risk my life," wrote 
he, " though not my character, to exalt my station. I mean 
to prepare the way for futurity ; we have seen such schemes 
successful when the projector is constant." That way he pre- 
pared by integrity of conduct, diligence, and study. After 
an education as a merchant, during which he once at least 
conducted a voyage, and once had the charge of his employ- 
er's business, ha found himself enabled to repair to New York, 
of which he entered the college before the end of 1773. 
Trained from childhood to take care of himself, he possessed a 
manly self-reliance. His first sympathies in the contest had 
been on the British side against the Americans, but he had 
changed his opinions ; and, in February 1775, when the neces- 
sity of the appeal to the people was become more and more 
urgent, the gsnial pilgrim from the South put forth all his 
ability, with a determined interest in the coming struggle, as if 
he had sprung from the soil whose rights he defended. Severe 
in youthful earnestness, he addressed the judgment, not the 
passions, aiming not at brilliancy of expression, but justness 
of thought. "I lament," wrote Hamilton, "the unnatural 
quarrel between the parent state and the colonies ; and most 
ardently wish for a speedy reconciliation, a perpetual and mu- 
tually beneficial union. I am a warm advocate for limited mon- 
archy, and an unfeigned well-wisher to the present royal fam- 
ily ; but, on the other hand, I am inviolably attached to the 
essential rights of mankind, to civil liberty as the greatest of 
terrestrial blessino«." 

" You are quarrelling for threepence a pound on tea, an 
atom on the shoulders of a giant," said the tones ; and he an- 
swered : " The parliament claims a right to tax us in all cases 
whatever ; its late acts are in virtue of that claim ; it is the 
principle against which we contend." 

" Yon sJiould have had recourse to remonstrance and pe- 
tition," said the time-servers. " In the infancy of the present 
dispute," rejoined Hamilton, " we addressed the throne ; our 
address was treated with contempt and neglect. The first 
American congress in 1765 did the same, and met with similar 
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|itmeiit. Tilt! L-xigoncy of the times requires vigorooa reme- 
u iiave 110 I'fioiircfl bat in a reetriction of our trade, or 
|v resistance by aniiM," 

"IJnt Great Britain," it was said, "will enforce her claims 
iiiid Bwoi'd, The Americans are without fortresses, 
Jliout disci p!i lie, -n-ithout iiiilitary stores, without money, and 
Bnot keep an lU'iuy in the field ; nor can troops be disciplined 
lliout reguliu- ])[i_y and government by an unquestioned legal 
Jliorify. A largii number of armed men might be got 
Bctlier near Eostou, but in a week they would be obliged to 
■KTse to avoid fitarring." "The courage of Americans," 
llied Hamilton, " lias been proved. Tho troops Great Brit- 
I could send against us would be but few ; our superiority in 
luber would balance our inferiority in discipline. It would 
I hold, if not ini]>raeticable, to subjugate ua by force. An 
Tiament sufticieut to enslave America will put her to an in- 
BportablL' c\pcu^e. She would be laid open to foreign eno- 
liain like a deluge would pour in from every quarter." 
I " Gri'at Bntaiu," it was said, " will seek to bring us to a com- 
e by liiittiiig a stop to our whole trado." " Wc can live 
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days, that government was the creature of civil society, and 
therefore that an established government was not to be resisted. 
To this the young philosopher answered, rightly: " The Supreme 
Intelligence who rules the world has constituted an eternal 
law, which is obligatory upon all mankind, prior to any human 
institution whatever. He gave existence to man, together with 
the means of preserving and beautifying that existence ; and 
invested him with an inviolable right to pursue liberty and 
personal safety. Natural liberty is a gift of the Creator to the 
whole human race. Civil liberty is only natural liberty, modi- 
fied and secured by the sanctions of civil society. It is not 
dependent on human caprice; but it is conformable to the 
constitution of man, as well as necessary to the well-being of 
society." 

" The colony of New York," continued his antagonists, " is 
subject to the supreme legislative authority of Great Britain." 
"I deny that we are dependent on the legislature of Great 
Britain," he answered ; and he fortified his denial by an elabo- 
rate discussion of colonial history and charters. 

It was retorted that New York had no charter. . " The 
sacred rights of mankind," he rejoined, " are not to be rum- 
maged for among old parchments or musty records. They are 
written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of human 
nature, by the hand of the divinity itself ; and can never be 
erased or obscured by mortal power. Civil liberty cannot be 
wrested from any people without the most manifold violation 
of justice and the most aggravated guilt. The nations Turkey, 
Eussia, France, Spain, and all other despotic kingdoms in the 
world have an inherent right, whenever they please, to shake 
off the yoke of servitude, though sanctioned by immemorial 
usage, and to model their government upon the principles of 
civil liberty." 

So reasoned the thoughtful West Indian, as one who had 
power to see the divine archetype of freedom. The waves of 
turbulent opinion dashed around him ; cosmopolitan New York 
adopted the volunteer from the tropics as her son. New York 
still desired a constitutional union of Great Britain and Amer- 
ica, but was resolved, at all events, to make conmion cause with 
the continent. 

VOL. IV.- 
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The confidence of the ministry reposed more aud more on 
e central provinTOs,aQd Dartmouth still took for granted the 
aceful settlemi^nt of every question ; yet eis &loops-of-war 
d two frigates were under orders for America, and it was 
tentatioualy heralded that seven hundred marines from Eng- 
id, and four reuriments from Ireland, were to be prepared 
r embarkation ; " loss to act hostUely against tha Ajnericans 
an to encourage the friends of government," 

In the house of coinmonB the petitions in belialf of Amer- 
i, including those from London and Bristol, were consigned 

a committee of oblivion, and ridiculed as already "dead in 
ff." Hayley, of London, rebuked the levity of the house. 
Fhe rejection of the petitions of the trading interests," said 
, on the twenty-sixth of Janitarj', "must drive on a civil 
ir with America." "The Americans," argued Jenkinson, 
mght to submit to every act of the English legislature." 
S^ngland," said Burke, " is like the archer that saw hia own 
ild in the hands of the adversary, against whom he was going 
draw his bow," Fox charged upon North lh;it the country 
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and rebellion. If means be devised to keep the measure secret 
until the moment of execution, it can hardly fail of success. 
Even if it cannot be accomplished without bloodshed and 
should be a signal for hostilities, I must again repeat that any 
efforts of the people, unprepared to encounter with a regular 
force, cannot be very formidable. The imprisonment of those 
who shall be made prisoners will prevent their doing any 
further mischief. The charter for the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay empowers the governor to use and exercise the law 
martial in time of rebellion. The attorney- and solicitor-gen- 
eral report that the facts stated in the papers you have trans- 
mitted are the history of an actual and open rebellion in that 
province, and therefore the exercise of that power upon your 
own discretion is strictly justifiable." 

" The minister must recede," wrote Gamier to Vergennes, 
" or lose America forever." " Your chief dependence," such 
were Franklin's words to Massachusetts, "must be on your 
Dwn virtue and unanimity, which, under God, will bring you 
through all difficulties." 

There was no hope in England but from Chatham, who 
lost not a moment in his endeavor to prevent a civil war before 
it should be inevitably fixed ; saying, " God's will be done, and 
let the old and new world be my judge." On the first day of 
Febniary he presented his plan for " true reconcilement and 
national accord." It was founded substantially on the proposal 
of the American congress ; parliament was to repeal the statutes 
complained of, and to renounce the power of taxation ; America 
in turn was to recognise its right of regulating the commerce 
of the whole empire, and, by the free grants of her own assem- 
blies, was to defray the expenses of her governments. This 
was the true meaning of his motion, though clauses were added 
to make it less unpalatable to the pride of the British legisla- 
ture. Franklin was persuaded that he sincerely wished to 
satisfy the Americans ; Jefferson, on reading the bill, hoped 
that it might bring on a reconciliation; but Samuel Adams 
saw danger lurking under even a conditional recognition of 
the supremacy of parliament, and said : " Let us take care, lest, 
instead of a thorn in the foot, we have a dagger in the heart" 

"No sooner had Chatham concisely invited the asaistanoe of 
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Hioiise in adapting his crude materials to tlie great end of 
muraldf and periiiiinent adjustment, than Dartmouth epolce 
i magnitude of the subject, and asked bis consent that the 
phoidd lie on tlie table for consideration. " I expect noth- 
I Tandy answer. But Sandwich, epealdng 
ilie majority in tbi! cabinet, int«rvened, "The proposed 
I (?aid, "desei-ves only contempt, and ought to be 
rrjfLted. I can never believe it to be the produc- 
lii'itifh |iL'L'r. It appears to me rather the work of 
.Mil ;"' and looking at Franklin, who stood leaning 
" I fancy," he continued, " I have in my eye the 
Will wlio drew it up, one of the bitterest and most mm- 
Is'oiis enemies this country has ever known." 
fbe jiecrs turned toward the American, when Chatham 
Jted : '■ The plan is entirely my own ; but, if I were the 
tcr and bad the care of settling this momentone 
Less, I should not be ashamed of publicly calUng to mj 
■tance a iwroon so perfectly acquainted with the whole of 
^rican affairs ; one whom all Europe ranks with our Bovles 
honor E 
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in that view, who can wonder that you should put a negative 
on any measure which must deprive you of your places, and 
reduce you to that insignificance for which God and nature 
designed you ? " 

Lord Chatham's bill, though on so important a subject, 
offered by so great a statesman, and supported by most able 
and learned speakers, was resisted by ignorance, prejudice, 
and passion, by misconceptions and wilful perversion of plain 
truth, and was rejected on the first reading by a vote of sixty- 
one to thirty-two. 

"Hereditary legislators!" thought Franklin. "There 
would be more propriety in having hereditary professors of 
mathematics ! But the elected house of commons is no better, 
nor ever will be while the electors receive money for their 
votes, and pay money where^vith ministers may bribe their 
representatives when chosen." Yet the wilfulness of the lords 
was happy for America ; for Chatham's proposition contained 
clauses to which it never could Bafely have assented, and yet 
breathed a spirit which must have distracted its councils. 

The ministers rushed on with headlong indiscretion, think- 
ing to subdue the Americans by intimidation. Accordingly, 
Lord North, on the day after Chatham's defeat, proposed to the 
commons a joint address to the king to declare that a rebellion 
existed in Massachusetts, .and to pledge their lives and proper- 
ties to its suppression. 

" The colonies," said Dunning, " are not in a state of re- 
bellion, but resisting the attempt to establish despotism in 
America, as a prelude to the same system in the mother coun- 
try. Opposition to arbitrary measures is warranted by the 
constitution, and established by precedent." "Nothing but 
the display of vigor," said Thurlow, " will prevent the Ameri- 
can colonies becoming independent states." 

Grant, the same officer who had been scandalously beaten 
at Pittsburg and had offended South Carolina, asserted, amid 
the loudest cheering, that he knew the Americans very well, 
and was sure they would not fight ; " that they were not sol- 
diers, and never could be made so, being naturally pusillani- 
mous and incapable of discipline ; that a very slight force 
would be more than sufficient fox their complete reduction;" 
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be mimicked tlieir pecnliar expreseions, and ridicule tlieir 
riouB enthusiasm, mannere, and ways of living, greatlj^ to 
entertainment of the house. 

A-t this stage, Fox, displaying for the first time the fiill 
^nt of his abilities, entered into the history of the dispute, 
stated truly that " the reason why the colonies objected to 
■8 for revenue was, that euch revenue in the hands of gov- 
nent took out of the hauds of the peo]>le to be governed 
control, which every Englishman thinks he ought to have 
r the government to which his rights and interests are in- 
ted," The defence of the ministry rested chiefly on "Wed- 
ram. Gibbon was prepared to speak, but neither he nor 
main could lind room for a single word. 
Again Lord North hesitated ; and Franklin, whose modJa- 
was once more solicited, received a paper containing tho 
ilta of ministerial conferences on " the hints " which he had 
;ten. "We desire nothing but wliat is necessary to onr 
iritj' and wcli-being," said Franklin to the agents who came 
lini. They declared, by authority, that tliH repeal of the 
act and the Boston jwrt act would be conceded ; the Quebec 
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by the Americans as well as by us ; and, shonld success attend 
them, whether, in a few years, the Americans may not cele- 
brate the glorious era of the revolution of 1775 as we do that 
of 1688? Success crowned the generous effort of our fore- 
fathers for freedom; else they had died on the scaffold as 
traitors and rebels, and the period of our history which does 
us the most honor would have been deemed a rebellion against 
lawful authority, not the expulsion of a tyrant." 

During the debate, which lasted till half past two in the 
morning, Lord North threw off the responsibility of the tax 
on tea, and prepared the way for its repeal as the basis for con- 
ciliation. It was too late ; for a new question of the power 
of parliament over charters and laws had arisen. The dis- 
avowal offended his colleagues, and in itself was not honest ; 
his vote in the cabinet had decided the measure, and it was 
unworthy of a minister of the crown to intimate that he had 
obsequiously followed a chief like Grafton, or yielded his 
judgment to the king. 

Lord George Germain was fitly selected to deliver the mes- 
sage of the commons at the bar of the lords. " There is in 
the address one paragraph which I totally disclaim,'' said Rock- 
ingham ; " I will risk neither life nor fortune in support of the 
measures recommended. Four fifths of HxS nation are op- 
posed to tliis address ; for myself, I shall not tread in the steps 
of my noblo but ill-fated ancestor. Lord Strafford, who first 
courted popular favor, and then deserted the cause he had em- 
barked in ; as 1 have set out by supporting the cause of the 
people, so I shall never, for any temptation whatsoever, desert 
or betray them." 

Mansfield, as if in concert with North, took the occasion 
to deny having advised the tea-tax; and he condemned the 
act as the most absurd that could be imagined. Camden, too, 
disclaimed having had the least hand in the measure. "It is 
mean," said Grafton, " for him at this time to screen himself, 
and shift the blame off his own shoulders, to lay it on those of 
others. The measure was consented to in the cabinet. He 
acquiesced in it ; he presided in the house of lords when it 
passed through its several stages ; and he should equally share 
its censure or its merit" 



i 
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A pasiionate debate ensued, during wlucli Mansfield praised 
Boston port act and its attendant measures, including the 
ilating act for Massachusetts, as worthy to be gloried in for 
r wisdom, policy, and equity ; but he denied that they 
B in any degree the frait of his influence. Now, as they 
a founded on hta legal opinions, Shelborue insinuated that 
isiield's dieolaimer was in substance not correct. Man»- 
I retorted by charging Sbelburae with uttering gross &l6a- 
3s ; and Shelbume in a rejoiuder gave the iUuBtrious jurist 
lie. 

On the ninth of February the lord chancellor, the speaker, 
a majority of the lords and commons went in state to the 
ce, and, in the presence of the representatives of the great 
ers of Europe, presented to George III. their joint ad- 
13. The king, in hia reply, pledged himself Bjieedily and 
itually to cnforeo " obedience to the laws and the author- 
of the supreme legislature." TTia Iieart was liardened. 
■ing Just beard of the seizure of ammunition in New Hamp- 
D, he intended that his language should "open the eyes 
;he deluded Americans." '• If it does not," said he to 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

the 8pieit op new englaih). 
Febeuaby-Makch 1775. 

On the day on which the king received the address of par. 
liament the members of the second provincial congress of 
Massachusetts, about two hundred and fourteen in number, 
appointed eleven men as their committee of safety, and charged 
them to resist every attempt at executing the acts of parliri- 
ment. For this purpose they were empowered to take posses- 
sion of the warlike stores of the province, to make returns of 
the militia and minute-men, and to muster so many of the 
militia as they should judge necessary. General officers were 
appointed to command the force that should be so aasembled. 
First of those who accepted the trust was Artemas Ward, a 
soldier of some experience in the French war. Next him as 
brigadier stood Seth Pomeroy, the still older veteran, who had 
served in 1745 at the siege of Louisburg. 

'^ Eesistance to tyranny," thus the congress addressed the 
inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay, ^^ becomes the Christian 
and social duty of each individuaL Fleets, troops, and every 
implement of war are sent into the province, to wrest from 
you that freedom which it is your duty, even at the risk of 
your Uves, to hand inviolate to posterity. Continue steadfast, 
and, with a proper sense of your dependence on God, nobly 
defend those rights which heaven gave, and no man ought to 
take from us." 

These true representatives of the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts were resolved never to swerve irom, duty. They were 
frugal even to parsimony, making the scantiest appropriations 
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thought of by a nation threatened with war; yet they 

their property and their blood of less account than lib- 

They were stai-tled at the lightest rostiing of impending 

;er; but they could not be moved from tlieir purijose, and 

lore trembled tlian the granite rock which seema to quiver 

the flickering shadow of the diifting cloud. "Life and 
■ty shall go together," was their langoage. " Our existence 
free people absolutely depends on our acting with spirit 
rigor," said Joseph Warren ; and he n-ifihed England to 
V that the Americana had courage enough to fight for their 
lora, " The people," said Samuel Adams, " will defend 
• liberties ivdtli dignity. One regular attempt to eubdue 
or any other colony, whatever may be the first issno of the 
npt, will open a quarrel which will never be cloaed till 
C some of them affect to apprehend, and we tmly depre- 

sliall take effect." 

The second provincial congrees before its adjournment »]>• 
ted a committee to draw np in the recess rules and regab- 
ifor the constitutional army. They declined to levy taxes 
orm ; but they recommended the inhabitants to pay all 
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with HB for our captam, and his priests with sounding tmmpets 
to cry alarm." The English he thus rebuked : " O children 
of Israel, fight ye not against the Lord God of your fathers ; 
for ye shall not prosper." 

On these bustling preparations of men who had no artil- 
lery, few muskets with bayonets, and no treasury, the loyalists 
looked with derision, never doubting the power of Great Brit- 
ain to crush every movement of insurrection. Daniel Leonard, 
of Taunton, speaking for them all, held up the spectres of 
" high treason," " actual rebellion," and " anarchy." He ran 
through the history of the strife ; argued that it was reasonable 
for America to share in the national burden as in the national 
benefit ; that there was no oppressive exercise of the power of 
parliament ; that the tax of threepence on tea was no tyranny, 
since a duty of a shilling, imposed as a regulation of trade, 
had just besn taken off ; that the bounties paid in England on 
American produce exceeded the American revenue more than 
fourfold ; that no grievance was felt or seen ; that, in the uni- 
versal prosperity, the merchants in the colonies were rich, the 
yeomanry affiuent, the humblest able to gain an estate ; that 
the population doubled in twenty-five years, building cities in 
the wilderness, and interspersing schools and colleges through 
the continent ; that the country abounded with infallible marks 
of opulence and freedom ; that even James Otis had admitted 
the authority of parliament over the colonies, and had proved 
the necessity and duty of obedience to its acts ; that resistance 
to parliament by force would be treason; that rebels would 
deservedly be cut down like grass before the scythe of the 
mower, while the gibbet and the scaffold would make away 
with those whom the sword should spare ; that Great Britain 
was resolved to maintain the power of parliament, and was 
able to do so; that the colonies south of Pennsylvania had 
barely men enough to govern their numerous slaves, and defend 
themselves against the Indians ; that the northern colonies had 
no military stores, nor money to procure them, nor discipline, 
nor subordination, nor generals capable of opposing officers 
bred to arms ; that five thousand British troops would prevail 
against fifty thousand Americans ; that the British navy on the 
first day of war would be master of their trade, fiaheries, navi- 
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In, and maritime towns; that the Canadians and savagaa 
Id ]irL-y upon the hack eettlements, so that a regular army 
I dL'Viistate the land like a whirlwind ; that tlie colonies 
nild uniti?, and New England, perhaps Hassadra- 
I would he left to fall alone ; that even in Ma^sachnsetts 
Bands aiiiong the men of property, and others, would flock 
e royal etatidard, while the province would be drenched in 
|)lood of rebels, 
iindling %vith indignation at these dastardly menaces, John 
,])loyed the fniite of his long study of the British 
I the constitution, and of natural right, to vindicate the 

icntimciits of Xew England in this wise : 
I My friends, Jumian nature itself is evermore an advocate 
liberty. The people can understand and feel the difference 
a true and fa!a.', right and wrong, virtue and vice. To 
tense of thi3 difference the friends of mankind appeal. 

11 men by nature are equal j that kings have but a 
^tcd iuitburity, A\-hich the people may resume, are the 
I principles of 1(188; are the principles of Aristotle 
'hito, uf Livy and Cicero, of Sidney, Iliirringlon, and 
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almost nnanimity in the colonial assemblies, and especially in 
the continental congress, are the clearest demonstration of the 
cordial and indissoluble union of the colonies. 

" If Great Britain were united, she could not subdue a 
country a thousand leagues ofi. But Great Britain is not 
united against us. Millions in England and Scotland think it 
unrighteous, impolitic, and ruinous to make war upon us ; and 
a minister, though he may have a marble heart, will proceed 
with a desponding spirit. 

" I would ask by what law the parliament has authority 
over America ? By the law in the Old and New Testament 
it has none ; by the law of nature and nations it has none ; 
by the common law of England it has none ; by statute law 
it has none ; the declaratory act of 17G6 was made without our 
consent by a parliament which had no authority beyond the 
four seas. 

" If Great Britain has protected the colonies, all the profits 
of our trade centred in her lap. If she has been a nursing 
mother to us, we have, os nursed children commonly do, been 
very fond of her, and rewarded her all along tenfold for her 
care. 

" We New England men do not derive our laws from par- 
liament, nor from common law, but from the law of nature 
and the compact made with the king in our chairters. It may 
as well be pretended that the people of Great Britain can for- 
feit their privileges, as the people of this province. If the 
contract of state is broken, the people and king of England 
must recur to nature. It is the same in this province. 

" The two characteristics of this people, religion and hu- 
manity, are strongly marked in all their proceedings. We are 
not exciting a rebellion. Sesistance by arms against usurpa- 
tion and lawless violence is not rebellion by the law of God or 
the land. Resistance to lawful authority makes rebellion. 
Hampden, Russell, Sidney, Holt, Somers, Tillotson, were no 
rebels. 

" This people, under great trials and dangers, have discov- 
ered great abilities and virtues, and that nothing is so terrible 
to them as the loss of their liberties. They act for America 
and posterity. If there is no possible medium between abso- 
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[iiiopcudoiicG and subjection to the authority of parlia- 

;ill ^'^ll■t]l AincTJca are coovineed of tlieir independence, 

Icteniiined to defend it at all hazards." 

1 the tenth of Februaiy, after the speater had reported 

: liuu=;:! of summons the answer to tlicir address, Lord 

p re- cut L- J a message from the king, asking the aug- 

tioii of lii3 force.!. The miuister, who still clung to the 

J of reducing Mussachusetta by the terrors of legislation, 

IjiMpii^ied to restnnn the commerce of New England and 

Til.; it:; tislierinen from the banks of Newfomidland. The 

liliip-buildcrs in the world were at Boston, and their yards 

leeii clnsi>d; the New England fishermen were now to bo 

lined fi-om a toil in which they excelled all nations. 

|Ciod and nature," said Johnston, "have given that fishery 

r lingknd and not to Old." Dunning defended the 

I of the Amorieans to fish on the banks. " If rebellion ia 

; to government," said Sir Greorge SaviUe, " it must 

itimes be justifiable. May not a people, taxed without 

1 consont and their petitions against such taxation rejected, 

hai'tci-3 taken away \\'ithout a heariog, and an army k't 
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proving, however, from Raynal's History of the Two Indies, 
that it was not for the interest of France that the English colo- 
nies should throw o& the yoke. The next conrier took to the 
king of France the report that neither the opposition nor the 
British minister put faith in his sincerity. 

Lord North would gladly have escaped from his embarrass- 
ments by concession. ^^ I am a friend to holding out the olive- 
branch," wrote the king to his pliant minister, " yet I believe 
that, when once vigorous measures appear to be the only 
means, the colonies will submit. I shall never look to the 
right or to the left, but steadily pursue that track which my 
conscience dictates to be the right one." The preparations for 
war were, therefore, to proceed; but he consented that the 
commanders of the naval and military forces might be invested 
with commissions for the restoration of peace according to a 
measure to be proposed by Lord North. From Franklin, 
whose aid in the scheme was earnestly desired, the minister 
once more sought to learn the least amount of concession that 
could be accepted. 

Franklin expressed his approbation of the proposed com- 
mission, and of Lord Howe as one of its members ; and, to 
smooth the way to conciliation, he offered the payment of an 
indemnity to the Lidia company, provided the Massachusetts 
acts should be repealed. " Without the entire repeal," said he, 
" the language of the proposal is, try on your fetters first, and 
then, if you don't like them, we will consider." On the eigh- 
teenth of February, Lord Howe entreated Franklin "to ac- 
company him, and C0K)perate with him in the great work of 
reconciliation;" and he coupled his request with a promise of 
ample appointments and subsequent rewards. "Accepting 
favors," replied the American, " would destroy the influence 
you propose to use ; but let mo see your propositions, and, if 
I approve of them, I ^vill hold myself ready to accompany yon 
at an hour's warning." His own opinions, which he had pur- 
posely reduced to writing and signed with his own hand, were 
communicated through Lord Howe to Lord North, with this 
last word : " They that can give up essential liberty to obtain 
a Uttle temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor safety. 
The Massachusetts must suffer all the hazards and miflAliiftffl 
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ar, ratlier tlian admit the alteration of their charter and 
by parliament." 

i'he minister dreading the conflict with America, yet drertd- 
still more a conflict with his colleagues, Franldin was in- 
ed on the twentictli that his principles and those of parlia- 
! were as yet too wide from each other for diBCuesion ; and 
ho same day Lord North, armed with the king's consent 
■ritiiig, astounded tho house of commons by proposing a 
of conciliation formed on the principle that parliament, 
le colonies would tas themselves to its satisfaction, would 
»3e on tliem no duties except for the regulation of com- 
le. A storm of oppositioa ensued, which Lord North 
i not quell ; and for two houi-s he Bcemcd in a minority, 
e plan should have been signed hy John Ilancoct and 
" said Rigby. "Welhore Ellis, and others, particularly 
g Acland, declared against him loudly and roughly. 
lether any colony will eome in on these terms I know 
' said Lord North ; " but it is just and humane to give 
L the option. If one con,=;cnt9, a liuk of the great chain is 
en. If not, it will convince men of iustice and humanity 
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the command, he asked: "Is it a proposition or an order 
from the king ? " and when told an order, he replied it was 
his duty to obey it. " You should have refused to go against 
this people," cried the voters of Nottingham, with whom he 
broke faith. " Your brother died there in the cause of free- 
dom ; they have shown their gratitude to your name and fam- 
ily by erecting a monument to him." " We cannot wish suc- 
cess to the imdertaking," said many more. Lord Howe, the 
admiral, was announced as commander of the naval forces and 
pacificator ; for it was pretended that the olive-branch and the 
sword were to be sent together. 

Of the two major-generals who attended Howe, the first 
in rank was Henry Clinton, son of a former governor in New 
York, related to the families of Newcastle and Bedford, and 
connected by party with the ministry. The other was John 
Burgoyne, who in the last war served in Portugal with spirit, 
and was brave even to rashness. He had a talent for vivid 
narrative, and ^vrote comedies that pleased in their day. In 
parliament he was taken for an opponent of the ministry ; but 
he had spoken and voted against the repeal of the tax on tea, 
and had pronounced the Americans "children spoiled by too 
much indulgence ; " so that, without flagrant inconsistency, he 
could promise Lord North "to be his steady, zealous, and 
active supporter." " I am confident," said he, in the house of 
commons, "there is not an oflScer or soldier in the king^s ser- 
vice who does not think the parliamentary right of Great Brit- 
ain a cause to fight for, to bleed and die for." 

In reply to Burgoyne, Henry Temple Luttrell, whom curi- 
osity once led to travel many hundreds of miles along the 
flourishing and hospitable provinces of the continent, bore tes- 
timony to their temperance, urbanity, and spirit, and predicted 
that, if set to the proof, they would evince the magnanimity 
of republican Rome. 

While providing for a re-enforcement to its army, England 
enjoined the strictest watchfulness on its consuls and agents in 
every part of Europe to intercept all munitions of war des- 
tined for the colonies. The British envoy in Holland, with 
dictatorial menaces, required the states general of Holland to 
forbid their subjects from so much as transporting military 
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rcB to tlie West ludies beyond the absolute wants of their 
n colonies. Of the French government, preventive mess- 
!8 were requested in the most conrteouB words. 

An English vessel bore to tho eoloniea news of Lord 
irth's proposal, in the confident belief that they would bo 

ided by the mere Iiint of giving up the point of taxatioiL 
'he plan," said CUatham, "will bo spumed, and every- 
ng but justice and reason prove vain to men like the Ameri- 
iB." " It is ini])ossibIe," said Fox, *' to use the same resolu- 
1 to make the Americans believe the right of taxing will be 
en up, and the mother country that it will be luaiutained." 

Franklin sent ad\'ice to MasBachuBetta by no means to begin 
r without the approval of the continental congreea, nnleSB 
a sudden emergency ; "but New England alone," 6aid he, 
m hold out for ages against this country, and, if they are 
n and united, in seven years will win the day." " By wis- 
n and courage the colonies will find friends everywhere;" 
s he wrote to James Bowdoin of Boston, as if predicting a 
mch alliance. " The eyes o£ all Christ euduiii are now upon 

and our honor as a pconle is become a matter of the utmost 
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in the cause of inlierited freedom. In no colony did English 
dominion find less of the sympathy of the people than in New 
York. 

La Virginia, the Blue Eidge answered British menaces with 
defiance. " We cannot part with liberty but with our lives," 
said the inhabitants of Botetourt. " Our duty to God, our 
country, ourselves, and our posterity, all forbid it. We stand 
prepared for every contingency." The dwellers on the waters 
of the Shenandodi, meeting at Staunton, commended the Yir- 
ginia delegates to the applause of succeeding ages, their exam- 
ple to the hearts of every Virginian and every American. 
" For my part," said Adam Stephen, " before I would submit 
my life, liberty, and property to the arbitrary disposal of a 
venal aristocracy, I would sit myself down with a few friends 
upon some rich and healthy spot, six hundred miles to the 
westward, and there form a settlement which in a short time 
would command respect." 

The valleys of Kentucky laughed as they heard the distant 
tread of clustering troops of adventurers, who, under a grant 
from the Cherokees, prepared to take possession of the mead- 
ows and undulating table-land that nature had clothed with its 
richest grasses. Their views extended to planting companies 
of farmers, and erecting iron-works, a salt manufactory, grist- 
mills, and saw-mills ; the culture of the fertile region was to be 
fostered by premiums for the heaviest crop of com, and for 
the emigrant who should drive out the greatest number of 
sheep. The men who are now to occupy " that most desirable 
territory " will carry American independence to the Wabash, 
the Detroit, and the Mississippi. 

At Charleston, South Carolina, the association was punctu- 
ally enforced. A ship-load of near three hundred slaves was 
sent out of the colony by the consignee ; even household furni- 
ture and horses, though they had been in use in England, could 
not be landed ; the cargo of one vessel was thrown into Hog 
Island creek. 

The winter at Boston was the mildest ever known ; and in 
this "the gracious interposition of heaven was recognised." 
All the towns in Massachusetts, nearly all in 'New England, 
and some in every colony, ministered to the wants of Boston. 
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ilief came even from England, " Call mo au enthusiast," 
id Bainti(.-1 Adams ; " tliin union among the colonies and 
trmth of affection c;ia be attributed to notiiing less than tlie 
ency of tbe Supreme Being. If we believe that he enper- 
tends and directs t!ie afiairs of empires, we have reason to 
pect tlie restomtiou and establisbmeot of the public Ubor- 

On Sunday, the twenty-eixth of February, two or throe 
mdred soldiers, under the command of Leslie, sailed from 
istle William, landed clandeatinelj at Marblchead, and hnr- 
id to Salem in quest of military stores. Not finding thsm 
ere, tbe officer marched toward DaiiTcra ; but at the river he 
und tbe bridge drawn up, and was kept waiting for an hour 
d a half, while the fitorea, insignificant in amount, were re- 
eved to a [ilace of Hafetj. Then, having pledged his honor 
t to advance more than thirty yards on the other side, he 
ta allowed to march his troops across the bridge. The 
read through tbe neighborhood, while Leslie hastily rel 
i steps. 

At this time the British ministry received news of the 
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of it. Yet America will not submit. New York only differs 
in the modes." " The act," said Dandas, the solicitor-general 
of Scotland, " is just, because provoked by the most criminal 
disobedience; is merciful, because that disobedience would 
have justified the severest military execution. When it is said 
no alternative is left to them but to starve or rebel, this is not 
the fact ; for there is another way, to submit." The king, on 
receiving an account of "the languor of opposition" during 
the debate, wrote to Lord North : " I am convinced the line 
adopted in American affairs will be crowned with success." 

These words fell from George III. on the day on which 
Boston commemorated the "massacre" of its citizens, with 
Joseph Warren for its orator. His subject was the baleful 
effects of standing armies in time of peace ; and it waB to be 
delivered to the town in a town-meeting, contrary to an act of 
parliament which Gage was sent to Boston to enforce. In the 
crowd which thronged to the Old South meeting-house ap- 
peared about forty British oflScers of the army and navy ; these 
Samuel Adams, the moderator, received with studied courtesy, 
placing them all near the orator, some of them on the platform 
above the pulpit stairs. Conspicuously seated, they listened 
to a vivid picture of the night of the massacre, after which 
Warren proceeded : 

" Our streets are again filled with armed men, our harbor 
is crowded with ships-of-war ; but these cannot intimidate us ; 
our liberty must be preserved; it is far dearer than life. 
Should America be brought into vassalage, Britain must lose 
her freedom ; her liberty, as well as ours, will eventually be 
preserved by the virtue of America. The attempt of parlia- 
ment to raise a revenue from America and our denial of their 
right to do it have excited an almost universal inquiry into 
the rights of Britisli subjects and of mankind. The mutila- 
tion of our charter has made every other colony jealous for 
its o^\Ti. Even the sending troops to put these acts in execu- 
tion is not without advantages to us ; the exactness and beauty 
of their discipline inspire our youth with ardor in the pursuit 
of military knowledge. 

"Our country is in danger; our enemies are numerous 
and powerful ; but we have many friends ; and, determining 
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be free, heaven and earth will aid the reeolution. Toa a 
decide the imjxirtiiiit qaeetioa, on which rests the happineed 
d liberty of millions yet uiibora. Act worthy of youreelvfiB. 

" My fellow-citizens, I know you want not ze-al or forti- 
de. You will maintain your rights or perish in the gener- 
a struggle. You will never decline the combat when free- 
m ia the prize. An independence of Great Britain is not 
r aim, but if pacific meaeores are ineffectual, and it appears 
at tiie only way to safety ia tbrongli fields of blood, I know 
■u will undauntedly press forward, until tjTaany is trodden 
ider foot." 

At the motion for " appointing an orator for the ensuing 
ar to commemorate the liorrid massacre," the officers of Uio 
my and navy who heard the oration began to hiss. The in- 
It exasperated the ageeinbly ; but Adams, with impertnrbable 
hnnefis, restored order, and the vote was taken. 

Officers and soldiers of the maddened army longed &e * 
penge. An honest countryman from Billeriea, inquiring twm 
irelock, was oSered an old one by a private ; but, as soon as 

had bought it, ho was seized for having violated an act of 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE KING AWAITS NEWS OF SU00E8S. 

Maboh-May 1775. 

DuEiNG this angry strife between the citizens and soldiers 
at Boston, Lord Howe at London broke oflf negotiations with 
Franklin, and the ministry used the pen of Samuel Johnson to 
inflame the public mind. Johnson was a poor man's son, and 
had tasted the bitter cup of extreme indigence. From his 
father he inherited " the vile melancholy tliat made him mad 
all his life, at least not sober." For years he had gained a pre- 
carious support as an author. He had escaped a prison for a 
trifle he owed by begging an alms of Bichardson, and had 
known what it is from sheer want to go without a dinner, 
through all his sufferings preserving a rugged independence. 
The name of the retired and uncourtly scholar was venerable 
wherever the English was spoken, by his full display of that 
language in a dictionary, written amid inconvenience and dis- 
traction, in sickness, sorrow, and gloomy solitude, with little 
assistance of the learned and no patronage of the great. When 
better days came, he loved and cared for the poor as few else 
love them. It were to have been wished that a man who com- 
plained of his life as " radically wretched," and who was so 
tenderly sensitive to the wretchedness of others, should have 
been able to feel for the wrongs of an injured people ; but he 
consented to be employed by the ministry to defend the taxa- 
tion of America by parliament ; and the task was congenial to 
his hate of the Puritans and his life-long political creed. 

The Bostonians had declared to the general congress their 
willingness to resign their opulent town, and wander into the 
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\ili;. ■■ Alas! " retorted Johnson, "the heroes of 

uiily Il^ivl- good houses to wiser men." To the 

|ipl;iiiit.> of tliL'ir lialiility to be carried out o£ their country 

1 triii! In; aii.sn-ereii : "We advise them not to offend." 

1 It Mii-s iirgod tliat they were eoudemned unheard, he 

Lil : ■■ There is no need' of a trial ; no man desires to hear 

iljicli he 1ms already seen." Franklin had remained in 

|:it Ijrit;uii for no rwwon but to promote conciliation; with 

Bontk'i'i.1115 fiTmt at mirth, Johnson pointed at him as the 

Biiater of iiiiiC'liii.-f." Did the Amerit-ans claim a. right of 

Ktimce,'' Audacious defiance I "cried Johnson; "acrimonious ' 

Jijpiitv ! The iii(Iii;nation of the English is like that of the 

Bthiauj, ivlio, retuiiiing from war, found tliemselvca excluded 

|n tlicir own Iimii^l's by their slaves." Vii'ginia and the 

ii.iii ^Ili1\vll impatience of oppression. " How is it," 

|.'d ■[ului-iiii, ■■ liiat we hear the loudest yelps for liberty 

< tlic driver- of ucgroea J The slaves should be set free; 

iinivh^- iiiiirc grateful and honest than tlieir maetera." 

Xurili iindiucd to mercy : "Nothing," said the moralist, 

ru iiuxiuiiri to t^ocietv tli:iu cleiiieiicv wliidi exacts 
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gratitude by bloody contests in this stage of being. The rup- 
ture between the English and the Americans was growing 
wider every day, and to him the total defection of America 
was the evident prelude of a conspiracy against monarchy, of 
which the bare thought made hun shudder, "No govern- 
ments under heaven," said he, " are so despotic as the republi- 
can ; no subjects are governed in so arbitrary a manner as those 
of a commonwealth. The people never but once in all history 
gave the sovereign power, and that was to Masaniello of Na- 
ples. Our sins will never be removed till we fear God and 
honor the king." Wesley's mental constitution was not robust 
enough to gaze on the future with unblenched cahn. He could 
not foresee that the constellation of republics, so soon to rise in 
the wilds of America, would welcome the members of the 
society which he was to found as the pioneers of religion ; that 
the breath of liberty would waft their messages to the majsses 
of the people ; would encourage them to collect the white and 
the negro, slave and master, in the greenwood, for counsel on 
divine love and the full assurance of grace ; and would carry 
their consolation and songs and prayers to the farthest cabins 
in the wilderness. To the gladdest of glad tidings for the 
political regeneration of the world Wesley listened with trem- 
bling, as to the fearful bursting of the floodgates of revolution. 
In the house of lords, Camden, on the sixteenth of March, 
took the occasion of the motion to commit the bill depriving 
New England of the fisheries to reply not to ministers only, 
but to their pensioned apologist, in a speech which was admired 
in England and gained applause of Vergennes. He justified 
the union of the Americans, and refuted the suggestion that 
New York could be detached from it. By the extent of Amer- 
ica, the numbers of its people, their solid, firm, and indissoluble 
agreement on the great basis of liberty and justice, and the 
want of men and money on the part of England, he proved 
that England must fail in her attempt at coercion, that the ulti- 
mate independence of America was inevitable. " Suppose the 
colonies do abound in men," replied Sandwich ; " they are raw, 
undisciplined, and cowardly. I wish, instead of forty or fifty 
thousand of these brave fellows, they would produce in the 
field at least two hundred thousand ; the more the better ; the 
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woiili! he the conqnest. At the siege of Louisburg, Sir 

AV:irn?ii fuiiinl \yliat egregious cowards they were. Ee- 

I me, 7ny lonU, the very Bound of a cannon wonlcl send them 

1 f:ist iirf their feet could carry tliem." He then abused the 

Brifans for not paying their debta, and ascribed their asso- 

lins to a desire to defrand their creditors. The restraint 

Bailu and the Hjhorios was extended by a sepiirate bill to 

Tni(klJe states except New York, and to South Carolina, 

mstant ussurancea that the Americans would not fight. 

1 on the twenty-lii-8t the debate waa renewed and the bill 

jil, both Tioekingham and Shelbnme, the old whig and the 

I inserted in tiieir protest against the act that " the people 

V Enghmd are especially entitled to the fisheries." 
Jranklin, as he ho;ird the invective of Sandwich, turned on 
Bed ; no part win left him hut to go home. The French 
Iter, who revered his supreme ability, sought with him 
|:ist iut'.Tvicw. " I spoke to him," wrote Gamier to Var- 
ies, '"of the part which our president Jeannin had taken 
Tt)ililUhin_:^ the iiidejiendenee and forming the government 
United PrnviTiec,-i;"' and the reminiscence cheered Lim 
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So parted the great champion of the British aristocracy and 
the man of the American people. Burke revered Franklin 
to the last, foretold the steady brightening of his fame, and 
drew from his integrity the hope of peace. 

The next morning Franklin posted to Portsmouth; and, 
before his departure from London was known, he had em- 
barked for Philadelphia. "Had I been the master," said 
Hutchinson, " his embarkation would have been prevented." 
" With his superiority," said Gamier, " and with the confidence 
of the Americans, he will cut out work enough for the minis- 
ters who have persecuted him." Vergennes felt assured he 
would spread a general conviction that the British ministry 
had irrevocably chosen its part, and had left America no choice 
but independence. 

With personal friends, with merchants, with manufactu- 
rers, with the liberal statesmen of England, with supporters of 
the ministry, Franklin had labored on all occasions eamesUy, 
disinterestedly, and long, to effect reconciliation. Its last 
gleam vanished on his disappearance. The administration at- 
tributed to him an inflexible and subtle hostility to England. 
But nothing deceives like jealousy ; he perseveringly endeav- 
ored to open the eyes of the king and his servants. At the 
bar of the house of commons he foretold that persistence in 
taxation would compel independence ; it was for the use of the 
government that once through Strahan and then through Lord 
Howe he explained the American question with frankness and 
precision. The British ministry overreached themselves by 
not believing him. " Speaking tiie truth to them in sincerity," 
said Franklin, " was my only finesse." 

In his intercourse with the British government he contem- 
plated the course of events as calmly as he would have watched 
a process of nature. His judgment was quick and infallible ; 
his communications prompt and precise ; his frankness perfect. 
He never shunned responsibility, and never assumed too much 
of it. His single breast contained the spirit of his nation ; and 
in every instance his answers to the ministry and their emis- 
saries were those which the voice of America would have dic- 
tated could he have taken her counsel. In him is discerned 
no deficiency and no excess. Full of feeling, even to passion, 
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bserved and reasoned and spoke serenely. Of iill men, ] 
aa the friend to peace ; hut the terrors uf a aangniuaty 
war did not cuiifuse his perceptions or impair his firta- 
IIu went lioinc tn assist in the establishment of indepea- 
e, and, throngli iodependence, of peace. 
le was Hailing out of the British channel with a fair wind 
1, on the twenty-second of Morcli, Edmund Burke, speak- 
for the party of the old wlags, ivlio had mistakenlj ex- 
:d the revolution i>riuciple of the absolute power of parlia- 
, in Britain to the external unrepresented parts of the 
ish empire, brought forward in the house uf comniona 
utions for conciliation witli America. He began by pro- 
cing a splendid eulogy on the colonies, whose rapid growth 
families to coinmunitiee, from villages to nations, attendiKl 
eommerea, great out of all proportion to tlieir numbere, 
idded to England in a single life as much as England had 
growing to in ii scries of seventeen Imndred years, 
'he subject before the house was the bill prohibiting New 
and from the fisheries, and he most skilfully made his way 
igh it to liis great design, saying: "'As to the wealth 
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terprise, ever carried this most perilous mode of ha«J industry 
to the extent to which it has been pushed by this recent peo- 
ple — a people who are still, as it were, but in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. When I contem- 
plate these things j when I know that the colonies in general 
owe little or nothing to any care of ours, but that, through a 
wise and salutary neglect, a generous nature has been suffered 
to take her own way to perfection ; when I see how profitable 
these effects have been to us, I feel all the pride of power 
melt and die away within me. My rigor relents. I pardon 
something to the spirit of liberty. 

" From six capital sources : descent, form of government, 
religion in the northern provinces, manners in the southern, 
education, the remoteness of situation from the first mover of 
government — from all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty has 
grown up. It looks to me narrow and pedantic to apply the 
ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great public contest. 
I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment against 
a whole people. 

" My idea, therefore, without considering whether we yield 
as matter of right, or grant as matter of favor, is to admit the 
people of our colonies into an interest in the constitution. A 
revenue from America I You never can receive it, no, not a 
shilling. For all service, whether of revenue, trade, or empire, 
my hold of the colonies is in the close affection which grows 
from common names, from kindred blood, from similar privi- 
leges, and equal protection. Let them always keep the idea of 
their civil rights associated with your government, they will 
cling and grapple to you, and no force under heaven will be 
of power to tear them from their allegiance ; deny them this 
participation of freedom, and you break the unity of the empire. 
It is tlie spirit of the English constitution, which, infused 
through the mighty mass, vivifies every part of the empire, 
even down to the minutest member. Is it not the same virtue 
which does everything for us here in England ? 

" All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chi- 
merical to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical 
politicians who think that nothing exists but what is gross and 
material ; and who, therefore, far from being qualified to be 
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tore of the great niOTement of empire, are not fit to turn 
eel in the macliiuo. But these ruling and master princi- 
are in truth everything, and all in all. Magnanimity in 
ic3 ia not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great empire 
little mindu go ill tc^ther. if we are cousciouB of our 
tioQ, and glow with zeal to fill our pkces as becomes our sta- 
nid ourselves, we ought to elevate our minds to die great- 
of that trust to wiiiuh the order of Pi-ovidenee liaa called 

By adverting to the dignity of this liigh calling, our 
tore have turued a savage wildemees into a gloriooa 
ro, and have made the moBt extensive and the only hon- 
e conquests by j.Tomoting the wealth, the number, the 
inesa of the human race." 

'or three hours Burke was heard with attention ; but, after 
]y by Jonkinson, his deep wisdom was scoffed away by a 
of more than three to one. Ministers anticipated even 
)p position in the colonies, 
.t the North, the state of Vermont waa preparing to rise 

anarchy into self -existence, peace, and order. The court 
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was told from village to village as a tale of tyranny and mur- 
der. Just before this shedding of blood, Ethan Allen, foresee- 
ing war with Great Britain, sent assurances to Oliver Wolcott 
of Connecticut, that " the regiment of Green Mountain Boys 
would assist their American brethren." On tlie twenty-nintii, 
John Brown of Pittsfield, who had passed through the dis- 
trict on his way to Montreal, wrote to Samuel Adams and 
Joseph Warren at Boston, that, " should hostilities be com- 
mitted by the king's troops, the people on New Hampshire 
Grants would seize the fort at Ticonderoga ; and that they were 
the proper persons for the job." 

The assembly of Delaware, which met on the day of the 
shedding of blood in Vermont, approved the proceedings of 
the congress at Philadelphia ; but, in re-electing their deputies, 
they avowed their most ardent wish for an accommodation with 
Great Britain, for which end they were willing to yield claims 
of right that were either doubtful or " not essentially neces- 
sary to their well-being." The session was specially impor- 
tant, from the instruction given to their deputies in congress 
to urge decently but firmly the right of their province to a 
voice in congress equal with any other province on this con- 
tinent. A bill was passed proliibiting the importation of 
slaves ; but the proprietary governor, obeying the decision of 
the k^g in council, interposed his veto. In the neighboring 
county of Westchester, in Pennsylvania, a movement was made 
" for the manumission of slaves, especially of all infants bom 
of black mothers witliin the colony." 

Early in March the governor of North Carolina, having 
returned by land from New York to his government, reported 
to the British secretary of state: "In Virginia the ferment 
has in no sort abated, as I think the advertisement of Mr. 
Washington and others, that your lordship will find inclosed, 
plainly discovers." The inclosure consisted of the Fairfax re- 
solves, to which Washington had set his name. In his own 
government, Martin sought to neutralize the convention by 
holding simultaneously a meeting of the legislature ; but, on 
the fifth of April, the convention of North Carolina, in which 
Richard Caswell was the most conspicuous member, unani- 
mously adhered to the general congress, re-elected their dele- 
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■s, and " invested them with eiieh power as might maVe 
act done by tliera, or any of them, or eonsent given in be- 
■ of the province, obligatory in honor upon every inhabi- 
; thereof." Yet propositions to array an anned force were 
rniled. 

The members of the convention of Virginia, in which even 
part of Augusta county west of the Alleghany Mountains 
represented, elierished the Bystem of limited nionarcliy on- 
which they had been bom and educated. Tliough quick to 
tnt aggression, they abhorred tlie experiment of changing 
ir form of government by rcvoiution without some absolute 
BBsity. Virginia was, moreover, unprepared for war. Ita 
expedition agaiast the Shawnee Indians had left a debt of 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; its currcucy was of 
er, and it had no efficient system of revenue. Its eoil, 
icially in tlie low country, was cultivated by negro slaves, 
hat the laborers in the field could not fumiBh recruits for 
inny. Except a little powder in a magazine near Williams- 
g, it was destitute of warlike stores. Of all the colonies, 
magnificent bay of the Chesapeake, and the deep water of 
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this colony be immediately put into a postm^ of defence, and 
that a committee prepare a plan for the embodying, arming, 
and disciplining such a number of men as may be sufficient 
for that purpose." The resolution was opposed by Bland, Har- 
rison, and Pendleton, three of the delegates of Virginia in con- 
gress, and by Nicholas, who had been among the most resolute 
in the preceding May. There was no array of party against 
party, but rather a conflict of feelings and opinions in every 
one's breast. " Are we ready for war ? " asked those who lin- 
gered in the hope of reunion. " Where are our stores, our 
soldiers, our generals, our money ? "We are defenceless ; yet 
we talk of war against one of the most formidable nations in 
the world. It will be time enough to resort to measures of de- 
spair when every well-founded hope has vanished." 

Henry replied in a speech of which no exact report has 
come down, but all tradition agrees that he dispelled the illu- 
sive hope of reconciliation, proving that, if Americans would 
be free, they must fight 1 His transfigured features glowed as 
he spoke, and his words fell like a doom of fate. He was sup- 
ported by Richard Henry Lee, who made an estimate of the 
force which Britain could employ against the colonies, and, 
after comparing it with their means of resistance, proclaimed 
that the auspices were good, adding that " Thrice is he armed 
who hath his quarrel just ! " 

The resolutions were adopted. To give them effect, a com- 
mittee, consisting of Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, 
Washington, Jefferson, and others, in a few days reported a 
plan for forming in every county one or more volunteer com- 
panies and troops of horse, to be in constant training and 
readiness. Whatever doubts had been before expressed, the 
plan was unanimously accepted. Nicholas would even have 
desired the more energetic measure of organizing an army. 
The convention voted to encourage the manufacture of wool- 
len, cotton, and linen ; of gunpowder ; of salt and iron and 
steel ; and recommended to the inhabitants to use colonial 
manufactures in preference to all others. Before dissolving 
their body, they elected their former delegates to the general 
congress in May, adding to the number Thomas Jefferson, 
" in case of the non-attendance of Peyton Randolph." 

TOL. IT. — 10 
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To intiioiJate the VlrginiaDS, Diinmorc! issued proclama- 
la, and circulated a rumor that lie would excite an insurreo- 
1 of their elavea. By his orders a body of mariiiee in the 
ht preceding the twentj-first of April carried off the gtin- 
vder stortd at WiUiamsburg in the colony's lucgnzinej bnt, 
(oon aa it was known, drums were sent through the city to 
-m the iuhahitints ; the independent company aiTayed itself 
anoB; the peoplu aasembled for consnlintion, siiid at their 
tance the mayor and corporation peremptni-ily deiiiondcd of 

governor that the powder Ehould be refitored. 

The governor at tirat answered evasively ; hut, on hearing 
t the citizens had reassembled under arms, he abandoned 
laelf to passion. " The whole country," eaid he, '* can easily 
made a sohtude ; and, by the living God ! if any insult is 
jred to me, or those who have obeyed my orders, I will de- 
re freedom to the slaves, and lay tlie town in afihes," 

The offer of freedom to the negroes came very oddly from 

representative of the nation which bad sold them to their 
acnt masters, and of the king who had been displeased with 
rginia for its desire to tolerate that inhwnan trafiic no longer ; 
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the magistrates and all loyal subjects to repair to my assist- 
ance, or I shall consider the whole country in rebellion, and 
myseK at liberty to annoy it by every possible means ; and I 
shall not hesitate at reducing houses to ashes, and spreading 
devastation wherever I can reach." To the British ministry 
he wrote : " With a small body of troops and arms I could 
raise such a force from among Indians, negroes, and other 
persons, as would soon reduce the refractory people of this 
colony to obedience." 

On the twenty-ninth of April there were at Fredericks- 
burg upward of six hundred well-armed men. A councp of 
one hundred and two weighed the moderating advice received 
from Washington and Peyton Kandolph, and they agreed to 
disperse ; yet not till they had pledged to each other their 
lives and fortunes to reassemble at a moment's warning, and 
by force of arms to defend the laws, the liberty, and rights of 
Virginia, or any sister colony, from unjust and wicked inva- 
sion. The message from a sister colony was already on the 
wing. 

In New York the feebleness of its antiquated assembly was 
remedied by the zeal of its people. The merchants who fur- 
nislied supplies to the British army at Boston were denounced 
at tlie liberty-polo as enemies to the country. When Sears, 
who moved that every man should provide himself with four- 
and-twenty rounds, was carried before the mayor and refused 
to give bail, he was liberated on his way to prison, and escorted 
in triumph to a public meeting. When the assembly, by a 
majority of four, refused to forbid importations, the committee 
laughed at its vote and enforced the association. When it re- 
fused to choose delegates to another congress, a poU was taken 
throughout the city, and the decision was reversed by eight 
hundred and twenty-five against one hundred and sixty-three, 
more than five to one. The rural counties co-operated with 
the city, and, on the twentieth of April, forty-one delegates 
met in convention, chose Philip Livingston unanimously their 
president, re-elected to congress all their old members except 
one, who was lukewarm, and unanimously added five others, 
among them Philip Schuyler, George Clinton, and Robert R. 
Livingston, to " concert measures for the preservation of Ameri- 
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rigLte, aod for the restoration of hamiony between GrMtl 
tain and the colouies." 
Ou Uic first day of April the provincial cougreas of Itloa- 
iUBctts voted that, if ^e rojuJ governor would issue writs 
the usual form for the election vf a genera! assembly, the 
us ought tij obey the precepts and elect members ; otherwise, 
3gatcs should be chosen for a third provincial congress. On 
second, two vessels arrived at Marblehead, with the ddinga 
t both houses of pai'liaraent had pledged to the king tlielr ■ 
sand fortunes for the reduction of America, that New.] 
'land was prohibited from the lishories, and that the anny 
3age was to be largely re-onforeed. On the tliird, congresa 
aired the atteudaneo of all absent members, and desired the 
Tis not yet reprct^'uted to send members ^vithout delay. 
The most appalHng danger hung over them from tho !»»• J 
[13 of the north-west, whom La Corne, Hamilton the lieu* 
uit-govemor for Detroit, and other Canadian emisarieft J 
■e seeking to inliiiGnce, while Guy Johnson was remove 

the American uiissionariea from the Six Nations. Dart-'^ 
nth college, " a new and dofonceleas " institution of charity 
tlio frontier, where children of tlic Sis Nations received 
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direction to such measures as God would approve ; they en- 
couraged the poor of Boston to move into the country ; they 
sent special envoys to each of the other New England states to 
concert measures for raising an army of defence ; and they 
urged " the militia and minute-men " in the several towns to 
be on the alert. They forbade every act that could be inter- 
preted as a conmiencement of hostilities, but they resolved 
unanimously that the militia might act on the defensive. If 
the forces of the colony should be called out, the members of 
the congress agreed to repair instantly to Concord. Then, on 
the fifteenth of April, they adjourned, expecting a long and 
desperate war with the mighty power of Great Britain, yet 
with no financial preparations ; not a soldier in service ; hardly 
ammunition enough for a parade-day ; scarcely more than ten 
iron cannon, and four of brass ; with no executive but the 
committee of safety ; no government but by committees of cor- 
respondence ; no visible centre of authority. Anarchy would 
have prevailed but for the resistless principle in the heart of 
the people which could unite and organize and guide. 

On the tenth of April, "Wilkes, the lord mayor, with the 
aldermen and livery of London, following an ancient form, 
complained to the king in person that the real purpose of his 
ministers was "to establish arbitrary power over all America,'' 
and besought him to dismiss them. The king answered : " It 
is with the utmost astonishment that I find any of my subjects 
capable of encouraging the rebellious disposition which un- 
happily exists in some of my colonies ; " and, by a letter from 
the lord chamberlain, he announced his purpose never again 
to receive any address from the lord mayor and aldermen but 
in their corporate capacity. 

If more troops were sent, the king's standard erected, and 
a few of the loaders taken up, Hutchinson was ready to stake 
his life for the submission of the colonies. 

New York was the pivot of the policy of ministers. Like 
North Carolina and Georgia, it was excepted from restraints 
imposed on the trade and fisheries of all the rest. The defec- 
tion of its assembly from the acts of the general congress was 
accepted as proof that it would adhere to the king ; and the 
British generals, who were on the point of sailing for America, 
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re disputing for the coinmaud at that pUc«. " Borgoyno 
uld best manage a negotiation," said the king; bnt Uoire 
uld DOt resign his right to New York as the post of coa£- 
ice. All beljeyed tliat it had been won over to tlie royal 
so, and that the other provinces could easiljf be detached 
1 by one from the union, bo that it would be a liglit tusk to 
doe Massachusetts. 

On the fifteenth of April orders from Lord Dartmouth were 
!tten to Gage to take possession of every colonial fort; to 
le and secure all military stores of every kind, collected for 

rebels ; to arrest and imprison all such as should be thought 
have committed treason; to repress rebellion by force; to 
ke the public safety the first object of consideration ; to 
istituto more coercive measnrea for ordinary forms of pro- 
ding, without pausing " to reqaire the aid of a civil mogis* 
te." Thiirlow and Weddcrburn had given their opinion 
t the Massachusetts congress was a treasonable body j tJtia 
ver of pardon whicfi was conferred ou the general did n( 
end to the president of "that seditious meeting," nor 
s most forward iiiembLTs," who, aa unfit subjects for tlie 
iii-'fl uierev. wt>re to lis hronffht "to rioridiiTi iinniBliinftnt' 
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ure, if you siispsct us, appoint your own judges, pay them 
your own salaries. If we are wrong in thinking your charters 
formed by accident, not by forethought, let them stand as they 
are. Continue to share the liberty of England* With such 
sentiments of Idndness in our breasts, we cannot hear without 
the deepest concern a charge that a system has been formed to 
enslave you by means of parliament." 

These offers, composed for Lord North and printed at the 
public cost, were sent out by the government, to be widely 
distributed at the veiy time that the vengeful secret orders 
were transmitted to Boston. Yet Lord North was false only 
as he wafi weak and uncertain. He really wished to concede 
and conciliate, but he had not force enough to come to a clear 
understanding ^vith himself. When he encountered the oppo- 
sition in the house of commons, he sustained his administra- 
tion by speaking confidently for vigorous measures ; when 
alone, his heart sunk within him from dread of civil war. 

The memorial of the assembly of New York, which Burke, 
their agent, presented to parliament on the fifteenth of May, 
was rejected, because it questioned the right of parliament to 
tax America. Throe days later. Lord North avowed the orders 
for raising Canadian regiments of French papists ; " however," 
he continued, " the dispute with America is not so alarming as 
some people apprehend. I have not the least doubt it will 
end speedily, happily, and without bloodshed." 

On the twenty-third of May secret advices from Philadel- 
phia confirmed Dartmouth and the king in their confidence 
that North's conciliatory resolution " would remove all obsta- 
cles to the restoration of public tranquillity," through "the 
moderation and loyal disposition of the assembly of New 
York." The king, in proroguing parliament on the twenty- 
sixth, spoke only of " his subjects in America, whose wishes 
were to be gratified and apprehensions removed as far as the 
constitution would allow." The court gazette was equally 
moderate. As yet no tidings came from the colonies of a later 
date than the middle of April. All America, from Lake 
Champlain to the Altamaha ; cities of Europe, Madrid, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Vienna, hardly less than London, were gazing with 
expectation toward the little villages that lay round Boston. 
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CHAPTER X. 



to lexingtos and oqkcoitd, and back to bostos. 

Apbil 19, 17 75. 

jAge, who biid under hia command about throe thousand 
itive men, was informed by hia spies of miUtary stores, 
hil in their amount, collected by provincial committeea at 
rcester aiid Concord ; and Le resolved on stiiking-a blow, 
he king desired. On the afternoon of the day on wHieli 
provincial congress of MassacliUBOttB adjoiimed he took ' 
light infantry and grenadiers off duty, and secretly pre- 
■d an expedition to destroy the colony's stores at Concord. 
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Warren had, at ten o'clock, despatched William Dawes through 
Roxbury, and Paul Revere by way of Charlestown, to Lex- 
ington. 

Eevere stopped only to engage a friend to raise the con- 
certed signals, and two friends rowed him across Charles river 
five minutes before the sentinels received the order to prevent 
it All was still, as suited the hour. The Somerset man- 
of-war was winding with the young flood ; the waning moon 
just peered above a clear horizon ; while, from a couple of lan- 
terns in the tower of the North church, the beacon streamed 
to the neighboring towns as fast as light could travel. 

A little beyond Charlestown neck. Revere Was intercepted 
by two British officers on horseback ; but, being weU mounted, 
he turned suddenly, and escaped by the road to Medf ord. Of 
that town, he waked the captain of the minute-men, and con- 
tinued to rouse almost every house on the way to Lexington. 
The troops had not advanced far when the firing of guns and 
ringing of bells announced that their expedition had been her- 
alded ; and Smith sent back for a re-enforcement. 

In the earliest moments of the nineteenth of April the 
message from Warren reached Adams and Hancock, who at 
once divined the object of the expedition. Revere, therefore, 
and Dawes, joined by Samuel Prescott, " a high Son of Lib- 
erty " from Concord, rode forward, calling up the inhabitants 
as they passed along, till in Lincoln they fell upon a party of 
British officers. Revere and Dawes were seized and taken 
back to Lexington, where they were released; but Prescott 
leaped over a low stone wall, and galloped on for Concord. 

There, at about two hours after midnight, a peal from the 
bell of the meeting-house brought together the inhabitants of 
the place, young and old, with their firelocks, ready to make 
good the resolute words of their town debates. Among the 
most alert was William Emerson, the minister, with gun in 
hand, his powder-horn and pouch of balls slung over his shoul- 
der. By liis sermons and his prayers his flock learned to hold 
the defence of their liberties a part of their covenant with 
God ; his presence with arms strengthened their sense of duty. 

From daybreak to sunrise, the summons ran from house to 
house through Acton. Express messengers and the call of 
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ate-men spread wiJely the alarm. How cliildren treml>Ied 
Jiey were scared out of sleep bj the cries 1 how woraerij 
I heaving breasts, bravely Bcconded their hnabaDdsI how 
eountrJ^nen, forced anddenly to arm, withont guides or 
isellors, took instant cotmael of their courage I The mighty 
•118 of voices rose from the Bcattorod farm-houses, and, M it 
i, from the ashes of the doad. Coitio forth, champiotu of 
•tj ; now free jour eoontrj ; protect your Rona and daagh- 
your wives aod homoBtcada; rescue tho housea of the 
, of your fathers, the fiajtchiees handed down from jonr 1 
istorB. Now all is at stoke; the battle is for aU. 
Lexington, in 1775, may have had seven hundred inhabi- 
s ; their minister ^vas tlie learned and fer^'ent Joiiiis Clark, 
bold indifoi- of patriotic state pajwrs, that may yet be read 
their town records. In December 1773, tliey had ii^ 
cted their representative to demand " a radical and lasting 
ees of their grievances, fw not through their neglect diould 
people he enslaved." A year later, they spumed the n 
3a. In 1774, at variona town-meetinga, they voted " to h 
ae their stock of ammunition," "to eneoumge military c 
ine, and to put tJiciiisdves in a posture of defence i 
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The lafit stars were vanishing from night, when the fore- 
most party, led by Pitcaim, a major of marmes, was discov- 
ered, advancing quickly and in silence. Alarm gons were 
fired, and the drums beat, not a call to village husbandmen 
only, but the reveille to humanity. Less than seventy, per- 
haps less than sixty, obeyed the summons, and, in sight of half 
as many boys and unarmed men, were paraded in two ranks, 
a few rods north of the meeting-house. 

How often in that building had they, with renewed pro- 
fessions of their faith, looked up to God as the stay of their 
fathers and the protector of their privileges 1 How often on 
that green, hard by the burial-place of their forefathers, had 
they pledged themselves to each other to combat manfully for 
their birthright inheritance of liberty I There they now stood 
side by side, under the provincial banner, with arms in their 
hands, silent and fearless, willing to shed their blood for their 
rights, scrupulous not to begin civil war. The ground on which 
they trod was the altar of freedom, and they were to furnish 
the victims. 

The British van, hearing the drum and the alarm guns, 
halted to load; the remaining companies came up; and, at 
half an hour before sunrise, the advance party hurried forward 
at double quick time, almost upon a run, closely followed by 
the grenadiers. Pitcaim rode in front, and, when witliin five 
or six rods of the minute-men, cried out : " Disperse, ye vil- 
lains! ye rebels, disperse I lay down your armsl why don't 
you lay down your arms and disperse ? " The main part of the 
countrymen stood motionless in the ranks, witnesses against 
aggression ; too few to resist, too brave to fly. At this, Pit- 
caim discharged a pistol, and with a loud voice cried, " Fire I " 
The order was followed first by a few guns, which did no 
execution, and then by a close and deadly discharge of mus- 
ketry. 

In the disparity of numbers, Parker ordered his men to 
disperse. Then, and not till then, did a few of them, on their 
own impulse, return the British fire. These random shots of 
fugitives or dying men did no harm, except that Pitcaim's 
horse was perhaps grazed, and a private of the tenth light in- 
fantry was touched slightly in the leg. 
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> Piirkt'i-, tlic t^trongest and best wrestler in Lexington, 

ii[:<L(l iiL'VLT to run from British troops ; and he kept 

. A wiiniid iirought liim on his knees. Having dis- 

lii- ;;iiri, he m-m preparing to load it again, when he 

l>L'iI by n Itavoiiet, and lay on the post which he took 

iiiniini;'s dnini-beat. So fell Isaac Miizzey, and so 

I till,' :i^L'(l Uulicrt ^lunroe, who in 175S hitd been an en- 

I at Loiii.sljiiry. Jonathan IlarringtOD, jnnior, was stmck 

iit lif \iU own Jiduse on the north of the common. Hia 

Alls at tliL' window as he fell. With blood gushing from 

enst, 111' riiso in lior sight, tottered, fell again, then crawled 

[\tU aiK.l l;nc'C.s loward his dwelling ; she ran to meet him, 

iJv reiidifd liiin ns he expired on their threshold. Caleb 

biugtnii, who luiii yutie into the meeting-house for powder, 

|shcit a.-* Ill,' tam^' out. Samuel Iladley and John Brown 

■■ pin-siu'd, and killed after they bad left the green. Asahel 

of Wnliiini. \\-\\o had been taken prisoner by the Brit- 

hi' iii;(]v-h, iiidoavuring to escape, was shot within a few 

ilic i.iiiiiiii"ii. .Seven men of Lexington were killed, 

■ d ; ;i <in:u-UA- put <.f all who ntooil in anus on the 
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fruit of Providence and of time. The light that led them on 
was combined of rays from the whole history of the race; 
from the traditions of the Hebrews in the gray of the world's 
morning ; from the heroes and sages of republican Greece and 
Home ; from the example of Him who died on the cross for 
the life of humanity; from the religious creed which pro- 
claimed the divine presence in man, and on this truth, as in a 
life-boat, floated the liberties of nations over the dark flood of 
the middle ages ; from the customs of the Germans transmitted 
out of their forests to the councils of Saxon England ; from 
the burning faith and courage of Martin Luther ; from trust 
in the inevitable universality of God's sovereignty as taught 
by Paul of Tarsus and Augustine, tlirough Calvin and the 
divines of New England ; from the avenging fierceness of the 
Puritans, who dashed the mitre on the ruins of the throne ; 
from the bold dissent and creative self-assertion of the earliest 
emigrants to Ma^achusetts ; from the statesmen who made, 
and the philosophers who expounded, the revolution of Eng- 
land ; from the liberal spirit and analyzing inquisitiveness of 
the eighteenth century ; from the doud of witnesses of all the 
ages to the reality and the rightfulness of human freedom. 
All the centuries bowed themselves from the recesses of the 
past to cheer in their sacrifice the lowly men who proved them- 
selves worthy of their forerunners, and whose children rise up 
and call them blessed. 

Heedless of his own danger, Samuel Adams, with the voice 
of a prophet, exclaimed : " Oh, what a glorious morning is 
this ! " for he saw his country's independence hastening on, 
and, like Columbus in the tempest, knew that the storm bore 
him more swiftly toward the undiscovered world. 

The British troops drew up on the village green, fired a 
volley, huzzaed thrice by way of triumph, and, adfter a halt of 
less than thirty minutes, marched on for Concord. There, in 
the morning hours, children and women fled for shelter to the 
hills and the woods, and men were hiding what was left of 
cannon and military stores. 

The minute-men and militia formed on the usual parade, 
over which the congregation of the town for near a century 
and a haK had passed to public worship, the freemen to eveiy 
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tovTn-meeting, and lately the patriot members of tUe provincial 
congres3 twice a day to their little senate hoase. Near that 
Bpot Wintbrop, tlie father of Maseachusette, had given cotm- 
6cl ; and Eiiot, the apostle of the Indians, had spoken words of 
benignity and wisdom. The people of Concord, of whom 
about two hundred appeared in arms on that day, derived their 
energy from their seiiee of the divine ]xiwer. TIub looking to 
God as their wjvereign brought the fathers to their pktutant 
valley ; this controlled the loyalty of the sohb ; and thin has 
made the name of Concord venerable tJiroiigliout the world. 

The alarm company of the place rallied near the liberty- 
pole on the hill, to tho right of tbo Lexington road, in tlio front 
of the meeting-house. They went to tho periloiiB duties of the 
day " with seriousness and acknowledgment of Ood," as though 
they were to engage in acts of worship. The minute company 
of Lincoln, and a few men from Acton, pressed in at an early 
hour; but the British, as they aj)proached, wero seen to bo 
four times aa numeroua as the Americans. The latter tltere- 
fore rtitreated, firet to an eminence eighty rode farther north, 
then across Ciineord river, by the North Uridge, till just be- 
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of foar little ones, stately in his person, a man of few words, 
earnest even to solemnity, he parted from his wife, saying : 
" Take good care of the children ; " and, while she gazed after 
him with resignation, he led off his company. 

Between nine and ten the number of Americans on the 
rising ground above Concord bridge had increased to more 
than four hundred. Of these, there were twenty-five minute- 
men from Bedford, with Jonathan Wilson for their captain ; 
others were from Westf ord, among them Thaxter, a preacher ; 
others from Littleton, from Carlisle, and from Chelmsford. 
The Acton company came last, and formed on the right. The 
whole was a gathering not so much of officers and soldiers as 
of brothers and equals, of whom every one was a man well 
known in his village, observed in the meeting-house on Sun- 
days, familiar at town-meetings, and respected as a freeholder 
or a freeholder's son. 

Near the base of the hill Concord river flows languidly in 
a winding channel, and was approached by a causeway over the 
wet ground of its left bank. The by-road from the hill on 
which the Americans had rallied ran southerly till it met the 
causeway at right angles. The Americans saw before them, 
within gunshot, British troops holding possession of their 
bridge, and in the distance a still larger number occupying 
their town, which, from the rising smoke, seemed to have been 
set on fire. 

In Concord itself, Pitcaim had fretted and fumed with 
oaths and curses at the tayem-keeper for shutting against him 
the doors of the inn, and exulted over the discovery of two 
twenty-four pounders in the tavern yard, as though they reim- 
bursed the expedition. These were spiked ; sixty barrels of 
flour were broken in pieces, but so imperfectly that afterward 
half the flour was saved ; five hundred pounds of ball were 
thrown into a mill-pond. The Uberty-pole and several carriages 
for artillery were burned, and the court-house took fire, though 
the fire was put out. Private dwellings were rifled, but this 
slight waste of public stores was all the advantage for which 
Gage precipitated a civil war. 

The Americans had as yet received only uncertain rumors 
of the morning's events at Lexington. At the sight of fire in 
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village, tlie impulse seized tUem " to mareh into the town 
ita defence." Uut were tliey not subjects of tlie British 
g? Had not the troops como out in obodiene^ to acknowl- 
;ed autliorities i "Was reaietance practicable ! Was it justi- 
ilo ! By whom could it be autborized ) No union bad bwin 
med, no indcpeudciice proL-iaimed, no war dodored. TIio 
bandmen and uiechanica who then stood on the hiUoolc bj 
icord river were euUed on to act, and their action would 
ffar or peace, submission or independence. Had they doubt- 
they miTst have despaired. Prudent statoaniansbip would 
e ariked for time to ponder. Wise philosophy would hare 
. from hesiLition the glory of opening a new em on msax- 
d. Tlie train-bauds at Concord acted, and God was with 
tn. 

" I never heard from any person the least expression of a 
h for a eeparation," Franklin, not long before, bud raid to 
itbam. In OctobL-r 1774, Washington wrote: "No BDcb 
ig as indcpendeTico is dosired by any thinking man in Annet- 
" " Before the nineteenth of April 1775," relates JeSer- 
, "I nuver heard ii whisper of adbposition to separate from 
!at Britain." Juct thirty-seven days had passed since John 
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master of Concord, who was present, could never afterward 
find words strong enough to express how deeply his face red- 
dened at the word of command. " I have not a man that is 
afraid to go," said Davis, looking at the men of Acton ; and, 
drawing his sword, he cried : " March 1 " His company, being 
on the right, led the way toward the bridge, he himself at 
their head, and by his side Major John Buttrick, of Concord, 
with John Robinson, of Westford, lieiitenant-colonel in Pres- 
cott's regiment, but on this day a volunteer without command. 

These three men walked together in front, followed by min- 
ute-men and militia, in double file, trailing arms. They went 
down the hillock, entered the by-road, came to its angle with 
the main road, and there turned into the causeway that led 
straight to the bridge. The British began to take up the 
planks ; to prevent it, the Americans quickened their step. At 
this, the British fired one or two shots up the river; then an- 
other, by which Luther Blanchard and Jonas Brown were 
wounded. A volley followed, and Isaac Davis and Abner Hos- 
mer fell dead. Three hours before, Davis had bid his wife 
farewell. That afternoon he was carried home and laid in her 
bedroom. His countenance was pleasant in death. The bodies 
of two others of his company, who were slain that day, were 
brought to her house, and the three were followed to the vil- 
lage graveyard by a concourse of the neighbors from miles 
around. Heaven gave her length of days in the land which 
his self-devotion assisted to redeem. She lived so see her 
country reach the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific ; when it 
was grown great in numbers, wealth, and power, the United 
States in congress bethought themselves to pay honors to her 
husband's martyrdom, and comfort her under the double bur- 
den of sorrow and of more than ninety years. 

As the British fired, Emerson, who was looking on from an 
upper window In his house near the bridge, was for one moment 
uneasy lest the fire should not be returned. It was only for a 
moment ; Buttrick, leaping into the air, and at the same time 
partially turning round, cried aloud: "Fire, fellow-soldiers I 
for God's sake, fire ! " and the cry, " fire, fire, fire," ran from 
lip to lip. Two of the British fell ; several were wounded. 
In two minutes all was hushed. The British retreated in dis- 

YOL. IT. — 11 
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er toward tlieir main tody; the couutrymsn wore left in { 
aeasion of thu bridge. Thus is tlic world rcuu\imed r&TnA { 
Concx>kd; more eveutfnl than Agincourt or Blcuhoim. 
The Americans stood astonished at what they bad dona 
3y made no pursuit, and did do further bami, except that ' 
: wounded soldier, attempting to rise 03 if to escape, i 
lek on tlic liL-ad liy a young man with a hatchet. Thi3 par^ < 
Barrett's inight have been cut off, hut was uot niolcetod. i 

the Sudbury eoiupany, commanded by the bravo Nixon, I 
aed near the South Rridge, Joeiah Ilaytiee, tlicn eighty ye^s' j 
age, deacon of the Sudbury churcli, urged an attack on the 
tish party stationed there; bis advice was r;.JGcted by Ma 
ow-3oldiers aa premature, but tho company in which he 
red proved auiong the most alert duiiug the rest of the day. 

In the town of (.'oucord, Smith, for half an hour, showed 

marclies and cuuiitermarchea hie nnccrtiunty of purpose. 

last, about noon, ho left the town, to retreat the way ha 
le, along tlio hilly road that wound through forests aod ^ 
;kot9. The minuti!-men and militia, who had taken part in 

fight, ran over the hills opposite the hattlc-lield into the 
t. (in;irtfi' of tJie town, erowed tho Tja-.tum known an iha 
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fell eight of the British. Here Pitcaim for safety was forced 
to quit his horse, which was taken with his pistols in their hol- 
sters. A little farther on, Jonathan Wilson, captain of the 
Bedford minute-men, too zealous to keep on his guard, was 
killed by a flanking party. At another defile in Lincoln, the 
minute-men of Lexington, conmianded by John Parker, re- 
newed the fight. Every piece of wood, every rock by the 
wayside, served as a lurking-place. Scarce ten of the Ameri- 
cans were at any time seen together ; yet the hills seemed to 
the British to swarm with " rebels," as if they had dropped 
from the clouds, and " the road was lined " by an unintermit- 
ted fire from behind stone walls and trees. 

At first the invaders moved in order ; as they drew near 
Lexington, their flanking parties became ineffective from 
weariness ; the wounded were scarce able to get forward. In 
the west of Lexington, as the British were rising Fiske's hill, 
a sharp contest ensued. It was at the eastern foot of the same 
hill that James Hay ward, of Acton, encountered a regular, and 
both at the same moment fired; the regular dropped dead; 
Hay ward was mortally wounded. A little farther on fell the 
octogenarian, Josiah Haynes, who had kept pace with the 
swiftest in the pursuit. 

The British troops, " greatly exhausted and fatigued, and 
having expended almost all their ammunition," began to run 
rather than retreat in order. The officers vainly attempted to 
stop their flight. " They were driven before the Americans 
like sheep." At last, about two in the afternoon, after they 
had hurried through the middle of the town, about a mile be- 
low the field of the morning's bloodshed, the oflicers made 
their way to the front, and by menaces of death began to form 
them under a very heavy fire. 

At that moment Lord Percy came in sight with the first 
brigade, consisting of Welsh fusileers, the fourth, the forty- 
seventh, and the thirty-eighth regiments, in all about twelve 
hundred men, with two field-pieces. Insolent as usual, they 
marched out of Boston to the tune of Yankee Doodle ; but 
they grew alarmed at finding every house on the road de- 
serted. They met not one person to give them tidings of 
the party whom they were sent to rescue ; and now that they 
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made (lie juuctiwii, they conid tliiiik only of their owu. I 



Wbile tlie canuoii kept the AinerieaJis at bay, Porcy formed 
detachiiient into a square, encloBiDg the fugitives, who lay 
m for rest on tlie groimd, " tliejp tonguue hunging out (^ 
ir months like those of dogs after a chase." 
After the junction of the fugitivee with Percy, the troops J 
ler his comniaud iiniounted to fully two tlurds of the Btitish 
ly in Boston ; and yet they ninst fly beforo the Americans 
edily and fleetly, or be overwhelmed. Two wa^fons, eent out 
hem witli supj)liert, were waylaid and cajiturcd hy Paysaa, 
minister of CheLseiu From far and wide minute-men wertt l 
hering, The men of Dedham, even the old men, rocclved 
ir minigter's hlesHing atid went forth, in Buch numhera thst J 
Te one male between sixteen and seventy was left at homo^l 
it morning William Prescott mastered his regiment; and, J 
ngli Pi'pperell WU3 eo remote that ho could not bo in aei 
the pursuit, he hastened down with five companies of gn&rdk J 
'ore norm a messenger rode at full speed into Worcester, " 
ing, " To amis ! " A f resli liorso was brought, and the lid- 
R wfiil- nn. wliilfi tlm mlniiti^mRTi of t.liiit tnini_ aftj>r I'iiiniiii* 
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the latter a provincial general officer, gave for a moment some 
appearance of organization to the pursuit, and the fight grew 
sharper and more determined. Here the company from Dan- 
vers, which made a breastwork of a pile of shingles, lost eight 
men, caught between the enemy's fiauk guard and main body. 
Here, too, a musket-ball grazed the hair of Joseph Warren, 
whose heart beat to arms, so that he was ever in tlie place of 
greatest danger. The British became more and more " exas- 
perated," and indulged themselves in savage cruelty. In one 
house they found two aged, helpless, unarmed men, and butch- 
ered them both without mercy, stabbing them, breaking their 
skulls, and dashing out their brains. Hannah Adams, wife of 
Deacon Joseph Adams, of Cambridge, lay in child-bed with a 
babe of a week old, but was forced to crawl with her infant in 
her arms and almost naked to a corn-shed, while the soldiers 
set her house on fire. At Cambridge, an idiot, perched on a 
fence to gaze at the British army, was wantonly shot at and 
killed. Of the Americans, there were never more than four 
hundred together at any one time ; but, as some grew tired or 
used up their ammunition, others took their places; and, 
though there was not much concert or discipline, and no attack 
with masses, the pursuit never flagged. 

Below West Cambridge the militia from Dorchester, Rox- 
bury, and Brookline came up. Of these, Isaac Gardner, of the 
latter place, one on whom the colony rested many hopes, fell 
about a mile west of Harvard college. The field-pieces began 
to lose their terror, so that the Americans pressed upon the 
rear of the fugitives, whose retreat was as rapid as it possibly 
could be. A little after sunset the survivors escaped across 
Charlestown neck. 

The troops of Percy had marched thirty miles in ten hours ; 
the party of Smith, in six hours, had retreated twenty miles ; 
the guns of the ships-of-war and the menace to bum the town 
of Charlestown saved them from annoyance during tlieir rest 
on Bunker Hill, and while they were ferried across Charles 
river. 

On that day forty-nine Americans were killed, thirty-four 
wounded, and five missing. The loss of the British in killed, 
wounded, and missing, was two hundred and seventy-three. 
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ong the woundcfl were many officers ; Smith was hurt 
rely. Many more were disabled by fatigue. 
All the following night the men of Maaaachusctts Btreamed 
from scores of miles around, old men as well aa young. 
y Lad scarce a semblance of artillery or warlike stores, ao 
der, nor organization, nor provisions ; but there tbey wore, 
isands witli brave liearta, determined to rescue the hberties 
heir country. " The night preceding the outi-ages at Lei- 
ou there were not fifty people in the whole colony thai 
■ espL'Cted any blood would be slied in the contest ; " the 
it after, the king's governor and the king's army found 
nselves closely beleaguered in Boston. 
■' The nest news from England must bo conciliatory, or the 
leetion between us ends," euid Warren. " This month," 
TiUiam Emerson of Concord, late chaplain to the provin- 
congress, chronicled in a blank leaf of his almanac, " is 
arkahle for the greatest events of the present age." " From 
nineteenth of April 1775," said Clark, of Lexington, on ] 
Brst anniversary, " will be dated the liberty of the Ameri- 
world." 
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CHAPTER XL 

effects of the day of lexington and concobd. 

the genebal bibino. 

April-June 1775. 

Darkness closed upon the country and upon the town, 
but it was no night for sleep. Heralds by swift relays trans- 
mitted the war message from hand to hand, tiU village re- 
peated it to village ; the sea to the backwoods ; the plains to 
the highlands ; and it was never suffered to droop till it had 
been borne north and south, and east and west, throughout the 
land. It spread over the bays that received the Saco and the 
Penobscot and the St. John's. Its loud reveille broke the rest 
of the trappers of New Hampshire, and, ringing like bugle- 
notes from peak to peak, overleapt the Green Mountains, swept 
onward to Montreal, and descended the ocean river, till the 
responses were echoed from the cliffs of Quebec. The hills 
along the Hudson told one to another the tale. As the sum- 
mons hurried to the south, it was one day at New York ; in 
one more at Philadelphia ; the next it lighted a watchfire at 
Baltimore ; thence it waked an answer at Annapolis. Crossing 
the Potomac near Mount Vernon, it was sent forward without 
a halt to William3burg. It traversed the Dismal Swamp to 
Nansemond along the routo'of the first emigrants to North 
Carolina. It moved onward and still onward tlirough bound- 
less forests of pines to Newbem and to Wilmington. " For 
God's sake, forward it by night and by day," wrote Cornelius 
Harnett by the express which sped for Brunswick. Patriots 
of South Carolina caught up its tones at the border, and de- 
spatched it to Charleston, and through moss-clad live oaks 
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I ii!Lliin.'ttocs Etil! farther to the south, till it resotmded 

ii;; tliu Xi'w Eiijrlaad settlements bajond the Savannah. 

Isboroiiirli ami tlm Aleeklenbiirg district of North Carolina 

in triiimpli, now that their wearisome uncertainty had 

Ind, The Blue Ridgo took up the voice, and mado it 

md from one end to the other of the valley of Virginia. 

\ Alleglianies opened tbeu- barriers, that the "loud call" 
■it p:is= through to the Iiai-dy riilemen on the Holston, the 
lauga, aTid tlie French Eroad, Ever renewing ite strength, 
Berful fuongli even to create a commonwealth, it breathed 
Inspiring woi-d to the firet BCttlers of Kentucky; bo that 
wliu made tlii'ir halt in the matehlesa valley of the 
liom, eonimeiuot-.itoJ the nineteenth day of April by nam- 
Itheir eiicanipuK'nt Lkxikgton, 

RVith one impiiUe. the colonies sprung to arms ; with one 
It, tliey pledged themselves to each other " to be ready for 
I extreme event." "With one heart, tho continent cried: 
ui- Death."' 
iv-t ineiL-^nreof the Massachusetts comtnitteo of eafety, 

}• ill:' ilown iif the twentieth of April, was a circular to tho 



MtL'wachnsL'tts. 



■ We 
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perell, with his Middlesex minute-men, kept the watch over the 
entrance to Boston ; and, while Gage was driven for safety to 
fortify the town at all points, the Americans talked of driving 
him and his regiments into the sea. 

At the same time, the committee by letter gave the story 
of the preceding day to New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
whose assistance they entreated. "AVe shall be glad," they 
wrote, " that our brethren who come to our aid may be sup- 
plied witli military stores and provisions, as we have none 
of either more than is absolutely necessary for ourselves." 
And without stores or cannon, or supplies even of pow- 
der, or of money, Massachusetts, by its congress, on the twen- 
ty-second of April, resolved unanimously that a New Eng- 
land army of thirty thousand men should be raised, and 
established its own proportion at thirteen thousand six hun- 
dred. The term of enlistment was fixed for the last day of 
December. 

Long before this summons, tlie ferries over the Merrimack 
were crowded by men from New Hampshire. " We go," said 
they, " to the assistance of our bretliren." By one o'clock of 
the twentieth, upward of sixty men of Nottingham assembled 
at the meeting-house with anns and equipments, under Cilley 
and Dearborn ; before two, they were joined by bands from 
Decrfield and Epsom ; and they set out together for Cambridge. 
At dusk they reached Haverhill ferry, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles, having run rather than marched ; they halted in 
Andover only for refreshments, and, traversing fifty-five miles 
in less than twenty hours, by sunrise of the twenty-first paraded 
on Cambridge common. 

Tlie veteran John Stark, skilled in the ways of the Indian, 
the Englisli, and his countrymen, able to take his rest on a 
bear-sldn with a bank of snow for a pillow, frank and humane, 
eccentric but true, famed for coolness and courage and in- 
tegrity, liad no rival in the confidence of his neighbors, and 
was chosen colonel of their regiment by their unanimous vote. 
He rode in haste to the scene of action, on the way encouraging 
the volunteers to rendezvous at Medford. So many followed 
that, on the morning of the twenty-second, he was detached 
with three hundred to take post at Chelsea, where his battalion, 
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I wiL5 i.iiK' (if tliL' fullest in the liesiegiug arniy, became a 
1 for its <iisciiiliiie. 
By tbc twenty-tliini there were already about two thousand 
|from the interior parts of New Hampshire, desirous "not 
ore thi^ \*-ork was done." Many who remained 
J the ii]ip:T Coiiin'cticut tlirew up the civil and military 
Bnissions held from tlio king; for, said they, "the Idng haa 
Jitcd his truwn, and all commissions from him are thero- 
B vacated,"' 

|ii ConncctipDt, Tnimball, the governor, sent out writa 
the IcirislLiture of the colony at Hartford on tlie 
■ fullowiiiij; the battle. On the morning of the 
Israel Putnam of Pomfret, in leather frock and 
:i--ist:ii:c hired men to build a etono wall on his 
he liL-ard tlie cry from Lexiiigtou, Ho set off in- 
•ipii^c lh(.' militia officers of the nearest towns. On 
iiL' fuuiid liundreda who had mustered and chosen 
Itheirlcidcr. Issuing orders for them to follow, he pushed 
1 without ehaiiiiiiig the check shirt he had worn in the 
ic-licd ( 'aiiiliridgc at siinris;e the next moniing. 
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There was scarcely a town in Connecticut that was not repre- 
sented among the besiegers. 

The nearest towns of Rhode Island were in motion before 
the British had finished their retreat. At the instance of Hop- 
kins and others, Wanton, the governor, though himself inclined 
to the royal side, called an assembly. Its members were all 
of one mind ; and when Wanton, with several of the council, 
showed hesitation, they resolved, if necessary, to proceed alone. 
The council yielded, and confirmed the unanimous vote of the 
assembly for raising an army of fifteen hundred men. " The 
colony of Rhode Island," wrote Bowler, the speaker, to the 
Massachusetts congress, ^^ is firm and determined ; and a greater 
unanimity in the lower house scarce ever prevailed." Com- 
panies of the men of Rhode Island preceded this early message. 

Massachusetts gained confidence now that New Hampshire 
and Connecticut and Rhode Island had come to its support 
The New England volunteers were men of substantial worth, 
of whom almost every one represented a household. The 
members of the several companies were well known to each 
other, as to brothers, kindred, and townsmen ; known to the 
old men who remained at home, and to all the matrons and 
maidens. They were sure to be remembered weekly in the 
exercises of the congregations ; and morning and evening, in 
the usual family devotions, they were commended with fer- 
vent piety to the protection of heaven. Every young soldier 
lived and acted, as it were, under the keen observation of all 
those among whom he had grown up, and was sure that his 
conduct would occupy the tongues of his village companions 
while he was in the field, and be remembered his life long. 
The camp of liberty was a gathering in arms of schoolmates, 
neighbors, and friends ; and Boston was beleaguered round 
from Roxbury to Chelsea by an unorganized, fluctuating mass 
of men, each with his own musket and his little store of car^ 
tridges, and such provisions as he brought with him, or as 
were sent after him, or could bo contributed by the people 
round about. 

The British oflScers, from their own weakness and from fear 
of the American marksmen, dared not order a sally. Their don- 
finement was the more irkaome, for it came of a sudden before 
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magazines Lad been filled, and was followed by " an ira- 
ate stop to Biippliijs of every kind.'' Tlicy had Bcoffed at 
imericans as cuwarda who would mn at thoir eight ; and 

had saved tlieiuselvcB only by the rapidity of llicir re- 

Re-enforcements and three new geiieml ctHirere were 

dy on tlie Atlantic, and these would have to be received 

straitened quarters by a defeated aiiny. England, imd 

the rninisters, would eondeum the inglorious expedition 
h had brought itbout so sadden and eo fatal a chnnge. 
officers slii-unk from avowing their own acta ; and, though 
10 would s^y that he had Been theAmerieans fire first, 
tried to make it pass current that a handful of coiuitry- 

at Lexington had began a fight witli a detachment that 
umbered them as twelve to one, 

'he Amcricims, slowly provoked and long-sutferlng, treated 
msonera with tcudemesB, nuraed the wounded as though 
had been Iciuemcn, and invited Gage to send ont British 
■oiis for their relief. Yet Percy could degrade lumself so 
4 to calumniate the country people who gave him chase, 
officially lend bimself to the falsehood tlmt"tho rebels 

r.fi nnrl f'lil- .iff (lif cnva nf e,iii.f> of ti„. w„ii.i,I...t ivlin fnll 
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they despatched two envoys to Gage to plead for peace, yet to 
assure him of their most firm resolution to defend their rights 
to the last extremity and to aid their brethren. The mission 
was fruitless ; but in the mean time the populous colony made 
ready to treat with sword in hand. 

In the American camp there was no unity. At Roxbury, 
John Thomas had commanded, and received encomiums for 
the good order which prevailed in his division ; but Ward, the 
general who was at Cambridge, had the virtues of a magistrate 
rather than of a soldier. He was old, unused to a separate 
military command, too infirm to appear on horseback, and 
wanting in " quick decision and activity." The troops from 
other colonies, under leaders of their own, did not as yet form 
an integral part of one " grand American " army. 

Of the Massachusetts volunteers, the number varied from 
day to day. Many of them returned home almost as soon as 
they came, for want of provisions or clothes, or from the 
pressure of affairs which they had left so suddenly. Of those 
who enlisted in the Massachusetts army, a veiy large number 
absented themselves on furlough. Ward feared that he should 
be left alone. Of artillery, there were no more than six three- 
pounders and one six-poundei in Cambridge, besides sixteen 
pieces in Watertown, of different sizes, some of them good for 
nothing. There was no .ammunition but for the six three- 
pounders, and very little even for them. After scouring five 
principal counties, the whole amount of powder that could be 
found was less than sixty-eight barrels. The other colonies 
were equally unprovided. In the colony of New York there 
were not more than one hundred pounds of powder for sale. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, the scheming genius of 
New England was in the highest activity. While the expedi- 
tion against Ticonderoga was sanctioned by a commission 
granted to Benedict Arnold, the Massachusetts congress, which 
was then sitting in AVatertown, received from Jonathan Brew- 
er, of Waltham, a proposition to march with a body of five 
hundred volunteers to Quebec, by way of the rivers Kennebec 
and Chaudiere, in order to draw the governor of Canada, with 
his troops, into that quarter, and thus secure the northern and 
western frontiers from inroads. He was sure it '^ could be 
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ited with all the faeiHty imaginable." Tlie design dicli 
liisi out of miiid. 
Text to the want of military stores, the poverty of the 
aehusetts treasury, which during the winter had received 
ely five thousand jioiindB of currency to meet all expensee, 

just cause for apprehension. For more than twenty 
I she had endeavored by legislative penaltica to cxclode 
taper currency of other provinces, and Iiad issued no notes 
it own but ecrtiticutee of debt, in advance of the revenne. 
e certificates were for sums of eix pounds and upward, 
ng interest; tliey had no forced eirculatiou, and were 

at par by the high condition of her credit and her general 
lerity. The eo-iiperation of neighboring colonies oom- 
d her congroES, in May, to legalize the paper money of 
lecticut and Rhode Island, and to issue her own treasury 
1. Of lier first emission of one hnndred thousand pounds^ 
\ were no notes uuder four pounds, and they all preeerved 
iccufitoined form of certificates of public debt, of whidi 
ise was not made compulsory. But, in lees than three 
a, an omission of twenty-six thousand pounds was author- 
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hundred remained at Cambridge, with Spenser as their chief, 
and Putnam as second brigadier. 

Rhode Island voted fifteen hundred men; and probably 
about a thousand of them appeared round Boston, under 
Nathaniel Greene. He was one of eight sons, bom near the 
Narragansett bay in Warwick. In that quiet seclusion, Gor- 
ton and his followers, untaught of universities, had reasoned 
on the highest questions of being. They had lield that in 
America Christ was coming to his temple ; that outward cere- 
monies, baptism and the eucharist, and also kings and lords, 
bishops and chaplains, were but carnal ordinances, sure to have 
an end; that humanity must construct its church by "the 
voice of the Son of God," the voice of reason and love. The 
father of Greene, descended from ancestry of this school, was 
at once an anchor- smith, a miller, a farmer, and, like Gorton, 
a preacher. The son excelled in diligence and in manly sports. 
None of his age coidd wrestle or skate or run better than he, 
or stand before him as a neat ploughman and a skilful me- 
chanic. 

Aided by intelligent men of his own village or of New- 
port, he read Euclid, and learned to apply geometry to survey- 
ing and navigation ; he studied Watts's Logic, Locke on the 
Human Understanding, pored over English versions of the 
Lives of Plutarch, the Commentaries of Cffisar, and became 
familiar with some of the best English classics, especially 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

When the stamp act was resisted, he and his brothers rallied 
at the drum-beat. Simple in his tastes, temperate as a Spar- 
tan, and a lover of order, he was indefatigable at study or at 
work. He married, and his home became the abode of peace 
and hospitality. His neighbors looked up to him as an extraor- 
dinary man, and from 1770 he was their representative in the 
colonial legislature. In 1773, he rode to Plainfield, in Con- 
necticut, to witness a grand military parade ; and the spectacle 
was for him a good conmientary on Sharp's Military Guide. 
In 1774, in a coat and hat of the Quaker fashion, he was seen 
watching the exercise and manoeuvres of the British troops at 
Boston, where he bought of Henry Knox, a bookseller, treatises 
on the art of war. 
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I the (lay of Lexington, Greene, who was then a captain, 

L'd t(j eJiarc in tlie conflict; but, being met hy tidings of 

feti-ent of the British, he wont back to take Ms seat in the 

: Itliiud k'giahiture. He served a3 a conambsioner to 

len iiiilitiiry ]iliuis with Connecticut; and, when in May 

HliiOiIe Island brigiide of fifteen hundred men was enlisted, 

"a* clcetL'd it3 general. None mtirmurcd at the adranee- 

which wa.-i due to his ability. 

I tlic twcnty-tbird of April, the day after the dissolution 
lie iiniviuciLd congress of New York, the news from Lex- 
rst upon the eity. Though it was Sunday, the in- 
Itaiit^ spoodily unloaded two sloops which Lay at the wharfe, 
Hill' and supplies for the British at Boston, of the 
le of eiyhty thousand pounds. The next day Dartmouth's 
Batches arri^'cd with Lord North's conciliatory resolve, and 
T lavish promises of favor. But the royal government lay 
I'hv-ly prostrate. I.saac Sears concerted irith John Lamb 
I VL-s-i^l^ going to Quebec, Newfoundland, Georgia, 
. wh.Tc Ijritish authority was still supreme. The 
111 lip rill.' cnstoni-hourfL', and the mcrt-hant-s whose 
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fortunes to repel every attempt at enforcing taxation by par- 
liament. Fourteen members of the New York assembly, most 
of tliem supporters of the ministry, entreated General Gage to 
cease hostilities till fresh orders could be received from the 
king, and especially to land no military force in New York. 
The royal council despatched two agents to represent to the 
ministry how severely the rash conduct of the army at Boston 
had injured the friends of the king, while the New York com- 
mittee thus addressed the lord mayor and corporation of Lon- 
don, and through them the people of Great Britain : 

" Bom to the bright inheritance of English freedom, the 
inhabitants of this extensive continent can never submit to 
slavery. The disposal of their own property with perfect 
spontaneity is their indefeasible birthright. This they are 
detennincd to defend with their blood, and transfer to their 
posterity. The present machinations of arbitrary power, if 
unremittedly pursued, will, by a fatal necessity, terminate in a 
dissolution of the empire. This country will not be deceived 
by measures conciliatory in appearance. We cheerfully sub- 
mit to a regulation of commerce by the legislature of the 
parent state, excluding in its nature every idea of taxation. 
When our unexampled grievances are redressed, our prince 
will find his American subjects testifying, by as ample aids as 
their circumstances will permit, the most unshaken fidelity to 
their sovereign. America is grown so irritable by oppression 
that the least shock in any part is, by the most powerful sym- 
pathetic affection, instantaneously felt tlirough the whole con- 
tinent. This city is as one man in the cause of liberty. We 
speak the real sentiments of the confederated colonies, from 
Nova Scotia to Georgia, when we declare that all the horrors 
of civil war will never compel America to submit to taxation 
by authority of parliament." The letter was signed by the 
cliainnan and eighty-eight others of the committee, of whom 
the first was John Jay. 

On the sixth the delegates to the continental congress from 
^Massachusetts and Connecticut drew near. Along roads which 
were crowded as if the whole city had come out to meet them, 
they made their entry amid loud acclamations, the ringing of 
bells and every demonstration of sympathy. 
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acting his part, responded : " A speedy and general insurrec- 
tion in Great Britain and Ireland." On the fifth, Franklin 
arrived after a voyage over the smoothest seas, and the next 
morning was unanimously elected a deputy to the congress ; but 
the delegation, to which Thomas Willing and James Wilson 
were added, were still instructed to combine, if possible, a 
redress of grievances with " union and harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies.''' Wilson was one of the first in arms, 
and was elected captain of a company of volunteers. 

In Maryland, at the request of the colonels of militia, Eden, 
at Annapolb, gave up the arms and ammunition of the prov- 
ince to the freemen of the county. Pleased with his conces- 
sion, the provincial convention distinguished itself by its mod- 
eration ; and its delegates to congress determined to labor for 
a reconciliation. 

In Virginia, on the second of May, at the cry from Lex- 
ington, the independent company of Hanover and its county 
committee were called together by Patrick Henry. The sol- 
diers, most of them young men, elected him their chief, and 
marched for Williamsburg, on the way greatly increasing in 
numbers. 

Alarmed by the " insurrections," Dunmore convened the 
council, and in a proclamation of the third pretended that he 
had removed the ammunition, lest it should be seized by slaves. 
Message after message could not arrest the march or change 
the purpose of Henry. Lady Dunmore retired to the Fowey 
man-of-war. At sunrise on the fourth the governor's messen- 
ger met Henry at New Kent, and, as a compensation for the 
gunpowder taken out of the magazine, paid him three hun- 
dred and thirty pounds, for which he was to account to the 
convention of Virginia. The sum was found to be more than 
the value of the powder, and the next Virginia convention 
directed the excess to be paid back. 

Two days after the return of the volunteers Dunmore 
issued a proclamation against a " certain Patrick Henry " and 
his " deluded followers ; " and secretly denoimced him to the 
ministry as " a man of desperate circiunstances, who had been 
very active in exciting a spirit of revolt among the people for 
many years past" But Louisa county, on tlie eighth, sent the 
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On tha eleveutb, Patrick Henry 
congress. Araid salutes and huzzi 
compaiiied him to the Maryland aid 
as tljey said farewell, tli^y invoked 
champion of their " dearest rights anc 

In twelve or tiiii-teen days the n 
was bonie to Kewbem, in Xorth Care 
& great change." The governor, in hi 
non in the town to be dismounted ; ai 
made in the naino of the inhabitants 
oracle of their committee and a princ 
tion," ho sliipped his ivife to New 1 
Johnatoa, where a sloop-of-war had its b 

In South Carolina, Charles Pinckne, 
flexibility of parliament using power u 
provincial congress, appointed a conimitl 
colony in a state of defence ; on the tWE 
veiy night after their organization, men 
disguise, under their direction, seized a 
public magazines, and removed eight h 
and other military etores from the royal 
from Lexington induced the general co' 
meeting of the provincial congress, wl 
second of June, Henry Laurens being i 
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The militia officers threw np their commissions from the 
royal governor, and submitted to tlie orders of congress. A 
council of safety was charged with executive powers. In the 
midst of thes3 proceedings Lord William Campbell, their new 
governor, arrived, and the provincial congress thus addressed 
him: "No lust of independance has had the least influence 
upon our counsels ; no subjects mora sincerely desire to testify 
their loyalty and afiection. We deplore the measures, w^hich, 
if persisted in, must rend the British empire. Trusting the 
event to Providence, we prefer d<3ath to slavery." " The peo- 
ple of Chai'leston are as mad as they are here in Boston," was 
the testimony of Gage. 

The skirmish at Lcxinnjton became known in Savannah on 
the tenth of May, and added Georgia to the union. At that 
time she had about seventeen thousand white inhabitants and 
fifteen thousand Africans. Her militia was not less than three 
thousand. Her frontier, which extended from Augusta to St 
Mary's, was threatened by the Creeks, with four thousand war- 
riora ; the Chickasas, with four hundred and fifty ; the Chero- 
kees, with three thousand ; the Chocta*^, with twenty-five hun- 
dred. But danger could not make her people hesitate. On 
tlie night of the eleventh, Noble Wimbcrley Jones, Joseph 
Habersham, Edward Telfair, and others, broke open the king's 
magazine in the eastern part of the city, and took from it over 
five hundred pounds of powder. To the Boston wanderers 
thoy ssnt sixty -three barrels of rice and one hundred and 
twenty-two ])0und3 in spocie ; and they kept the king's birth- 
day by raising a liberty-pole. " A general rebellion through- 
out America is coming on suddenly and swiftly," reported Sir 
James Wright, the governor ; " matters will go to the utmost 
extremity." 

Tlie great deed, which in the mean time was achieved in 
the North, was planned in Connecticut, and executed at her 
cost. Pai'sons, of that colony, on his way to Hartford, crossing 
Arnold, who was bound for Massachusetts, obtained of him an 
account of tlie state of Ticonderoga, and the great number of 
its brass cannon. At Hartford, on the twenty-seventh of April, 
Parsons, taking as his advisers Samuel AVyllys and Silas Deane, 
witli the assistance of three others projected the capture of the 
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formed on the parade in hollow sqnare, to face each of the bar- 
racks. One of the sentries, after wounding an officer, and 
being slightly wounded himself, cried out for quarter, and 
showed the way to the apartment of the commander. " Come 
forth instantly, or I will sacrifice the whole garrison," cried 
Ethan Allen as h3 reached the door. At this, Delaplace, the 
commander, came out undressed, with his breeches in his hand. 
" Deliver to m3 the fort instantly," said Allen. " By what 
authority ? " asked Delaplacs. " In the name of the great Je- 
hovah, and the continental congress ! '' answered Allen. Dela- 
place began to speak again, but was peremptorily interrupted ; 
and, at sight of Allen's drawn sword near his head, he gave up 
the garrison, ordering his men to be paraded without arms. 
Thus Ticonderoga, which cost the British nation eight millions 
sterling, a succession of campaigns, and many lives, was won in 
ten minutes by a few undisciplined volunteers, without the 
loss of life or limb. 

The Americans took with the fortress nearly fifty prisoners, 
who, as of right, were sent to Connecticut ; and they gained 
one thirteon-inch mortar, more than a hundred pieces of can- 
non, swivels, stores, and small arms. To a detachment under 
Seth Warner, Crown Point, with its garrison of twelve men, 
surrendered upon the first sunmions. Another party succeeded 
in maldng a prisoner of Skene, a dangerous British agent ; and 
in getting possession of Skenesborough, now known as White- 
hall. 

John Brown, of Pittsfield, was charged to carry to the con- 
tinental congress the accoimt of the great acquisition which 
inaugurated the day of its assembling. Meantime, until its 
advice could be known, the legislature of Massachusetts, con- 
sidering that the expedition began in Connecticut, requested 
the legislature of that colony to take the conquest under their 
sole direction and care. 

The movement extended itself eastward to the borders of 
New England. The Canceaux, a king^s ship, lay at anchor 
in Portland harbor ; on the eleventh of May a party of sixty 
men from Georgeto^vn, too feeble to take the vessel, seized 
!Mowat, its captain, and two of liis officers, who chanced to be 
with him on shore. The officer left in command of the ship 
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CHAPTER XII. 
the ameeican eevolution emanates from the people. 

]\Iay-Jtjly 1775. 

I 

The Massachusetts congress, by a swift ship, sent to England 
a calm and accurate statement of the events of the nineteenth 
of April, fortified by depositions, with a charge to Arthur Lee, 
their agent, to give it the widest circulation. These were 
their words to the inhabitants of Britain : " Brethren, we pro- 
fess to be loyal and dutiful subjects, and, so hardly dealt with 
as we have been, are still ready, with our lives and fortunes, to 
defend the person, family, crown, and dignity of our royal 
sovereign. Nevertheless, to the persecution and tyranny of 
his cruel ministry we will not submit ; appealing to heaven for 
the justice of our cause, we detennine to die or bo free." 

The news from Lexington and Concord surprised London 
in the last days of May. The people of England were sad- 
dened at the conflict, which they had been told never would 
come ; and were irresolute between national pride and sympathy 
with the struggle for English liberties. " The effects of General 
Gage's attempt at Concord are fatal," said Dartmouth ; " the 
happy moment of advantage is lost." The condemnation of 
Gage was universal. Hutchinson, the chief misleader of the 
government, vainly strove to hide his dejection. He ceased 
to be consulted and sunk into insignificance. 

The French legation in London took notice that the resist- 
ance of the nineteenth of April was made with a full knowl- 
edge of the king's answer to the address of the two houses 
of parliament, pledging lives and fortunes for the reduction 
of America. " The Americans," wrote Gtimier to Vergennes, 
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liBplay in their condoet, and even in tbeir orrora, more 
)ught than euthuaiiioni ; they have ahowu in uncceaaion that 
?y know Low to iirgue, to negotiate, and to fight." 

Many people in England were from that moment convinced 
it the Americana conld not be reduced, and that England 
lat concede their irnlependence. The British fore?, if drawn 
[etlier, could bold but a few insulated points ; if distributed, 
uld be continnally liurassed and destroyed in detail 

An inhabitant uf London, after reading morning prayers 
his family aa usual, closed tlie book with a face of grief, and 
hia children, of whom Samuel Rogers the poet was one, told 
i sad tale " of the murder of their American brethren," 

The recorder of London put on a full suit of mourning, 
3, being asked if he liad loot a relative, answered : " Yes, 
ny brothers at Lexington and Concord." 

Granville Sharp, who held a lucrative place in the ordnance 
Dartmcnt, declined to tako part in sending stores to America, 
i after Boine delay threw up hia office. 

Carlcton at Queb«! was attended as iin aide-de-camp by 
atham's eldest son. But it was impossible for the of^prin? 
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bo applied," said tliey, " to the relief of the widows, orphans, 
and aged parents of our beloved American fellow-subjects, 
who, faithful to the character of Englishmen, preferring death 
to slavery, were, for that reason only, inhumanly murdered by 
the king's troops at Lexington and Concord." Other sums 
were added ; and an account of what had been done was laid 
before the world by Home Tooke in the " Public Advertiser." 
For this pubhcation, three printers were fined one hundred 
pounds each ; and Home was pursued unrelentingly by Thur- 
low, till in a later year he was convicted before Lord Mansfield 
of a libel, fined two hundred pounds, and imprisoned for 
twelve months. Thurlow even asked the judge to punish him 
with the pillory. 

John Wesley thought that silence on his part would be a 
sin against God, his country, and his own soid ; and, waiting 
but one day, he ^vroto severally to Dartmouth and to Lord 
North : " I am a high churchman, the son of a high church- 
man, bred up from my childhood in the highest notions of 
passive obedience and non-resistance ; and yet, in spite of all 
my long-rooted prejudices, I cannot avoid thinking these, an 
oppressed people, asked for nothing more than their legal 
rights, and that in the most modest and inoffensive manner 
that the nature of the thing would allow. But waiving this, 
I ask : Is it common sense to use force toward the Americans ? 
Whatever has been aflSrmed, these men will not bo frightened, 
and they will not be conquered easily. Some of our valiant 
ofiicers say : ' Two thousand men will ele*ar America of these 
rebels.' No : nor twenty thousand, be they rebels or not, nor 
perhaps treble that number. They are strong ; they are val- 
iant ; they are one and all enthusiasts ; enthusiasts for liberty ; 
calm, deliberate enthusiasts. In a short time they will under- 
stand discipline as well as their assailants. 

"But you are informed, *they are divided among them- 
selves.' So was poor Behoboam informed concerning the ten 
tribes ; so was Philip informed concerning the people of the 
Netherlands. No : they are terribly united ; they think they 
are contending for their wives, children, and liberty. Their 
supplies are at hand ; ours are three thousand miles off. Are 
we able to conquer the Americans, suppose they are left to 
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tbeniselves ? TVe aro not sure of tUis ; nor are we eiirv tliat all 
our neighbore will stand stock-etilL'' 

On the twx'Uty-fourth the citizens of London debired tlie 
king to coiiiidor the situation of tlie EugJish people, " wlio liad 
nothing to expect from America but giizettes of blood, tilld 
nintiial lists oi their elauglitcred follow-suhjceta ; " nnd again 
they prayed for the diseolntion of parllainL'Lit, and a dteniissioa 
forever of the present miuietera. As ho refused (o receive 
thia address on the throne, it waa never ])refieuted ; but it was 
entered in the boolcs of the city and published under ibs aa- 
tbority. The request was timely; there was no chance for 
peace except the ministers shonld retire, and leave Chatham to 
be installed as conciliator; but the stubborn king, wliatev<a" 
might happen, waa resolved not to change Ida government. 
TliBTO existed no eettlod plan, no rcmioiiablo proji.'ct ; the con- 
duct of the ad minis trutiou hardly looked beyond tlie day ; and 
every question of foreign iwlicy wat, for tlio moment, made 
Eubordinato to that of the reduction of tiia rebels. The 
onfurcamont of tho treaty of Paria respecting Dunkirk was 
troutod as a small matter. The complaints of Franco for tho 
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that " the next word from Boston would be of some lively ac- 
tion, for (Tcnei'al Gage would wish to make sure of his revenge." 

The sympathy for America reached the king's own brother, 
the weak but amiable duke of Gloucester. In July he crossed 
the channel, with the view to inspect the citadelo along the 
eastern frontier of France. When he left Dover, nothing had 
been heard from America later than the retreat of the British 
from Concord, and the surprise at Ticonderoga. Metz, the 
strongest place on tlie east of France, was a particular object 
of his journey ; and, as liis tour was made with the sanction of 
Louis XVI., lie was received there by the Count de Broghe as 
the guest of the Idng. Among the visitors on the occasion 
came a young man not yet eighteen, whom De Broglie loved 
with parental tenderness, Gilbert Motier de la Fayette. His 
father had fallen in his twenty-fifth year, in the battle of Min- 
den, leaviug liis only child less than two years old. The boyish 
dreams of the orphan had been of glory and of liberty ; at the 
college in Paris, at the academy of Versailles, no studies charmed 
liim like tales of republics ; though rich by inlieritances and 
married at sixteen, he was haunted by a passion for roving the 
world as an adventurer to strike a blow for fame and freedom. 
A guest at the banquet in honor of the duke of Gloucester, ho 
listened \vith avidity to an authentic version of the uprising of 
the Kew England husbandmen. Keallty had now brought be- 
fore him something more wonderful than his brightest visions ; 
the youthful nation, insurgent against oppression and fighting 
for the right to govern itself, took possession of his imagina- 
tion, and before he left the table the men of Lexington and 
Concord had won for America a volunteer in Lafayette. 

In Paris, wits, philosophers, and colfee-house politicians 
were all to a man warm Americans, considering them as a 
bmve people, struggling for natural rights, and endeavoring to 
rescue those rights from wanton violence ; and that, having no 
representatives in parliament, they could owe no obedience 
to British laws. This argumept they turned in all ita different 
shape-, and fashioned into general theories. 

From the busy correspondence with the French cmbo&sy 
at London, Vergcnnes saw clearly the delusion of the British 
ministry in persuading themselves that the Americans would 
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ou tire ; or that their superiority on the ocean was cofficJeot to 
duce coloni&s, which could &o well provide within themselves 
r thi-ir wauts. Franklin, who took with him a thorough 
lowledge of the resources of Great Britain and was liaowa to 
1 more zealous tliau ever, enjojed at Versailles tlie mpatutioQ 

buing endowed witli the qualities that fitted Iiiiu to cn.'ato a 
eo nation, and become the most celebrated aiuoug men. Vet 
ergeunes wrote with forecaet : " The spirit of revolt, ivberever 
breaks out, is always a troublesome CKaTnplc. Moral malar 
es, as well as those of the physical system, can become con- 
g^ous. We must be on our guard, that the independence 
liich produces so terrible an explosion in North America lOaj 
it coiimiunicate itself to ixjints that iutcroat \is. We long 
;o made up our o\^'n mind to the reeuhs which are now ob- 
rved ; we saw witli regret that the crisis was drawing near ; 
3 have a presentiment that it may be followed by more ex- 
naive eousequenecs. We do not disgmse from ourselves tha J 
errations which cnthuaiaam can oneourage, and which fanati 
im can cllcetuate." 

Louis XVI. was persuaded to send an emissary to America 
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Great Britain. They owed the hall for their sessions to the 
courtesy of the carpenters of the city ; there was not a foot of 
land over which they had jurisdiction ; and they had not pow- 
er to appoint one civil officer to execute then* decisions. Nor 
was one soldier enlisted nor one officer commissioned in their 
name. They had no treasury, and no authority to lay a tax or 
to borrow money. They had been elected, in part at least, 
by bodies which had no recognised legal existence ; they were 
intrusted with no powers but those of counsel ; most of them 
were held back by explicit or implied instructions ; and they 
represented nothing more solid than the unformed opinion of 
an unformed people. They were encountered by the decision 
of parliament to enforce its authority, by the king's refusal 
to act as a mediator, and the actual outbreak of civil war. The 
waters had risen; the old roads were obliterated; and they 
must strike out a new path for themselves and for the con- 
tinent. 

The exigency demanded the instant formation of one great 
commonwealth, and the declaration of independence. " They 
are in rebellion," said Edmund Burke, " and have done so much 
as to necessitate them to do a great deal more." Independence 
had long been the desire of Samuel Adams, and was already 
the reluctant choice of Franklin and of John Adams, from a 
conviction that it could not ultimately be avoided ; but its im- 
mediate declaration was not possible. The consciousness that 
there existed a united nation was a natural and inevitable, but 
also a slow and gradual ripening of the American mind. Majs- 
sachusetts might have come to a result with a short time for 
reflection ; but congress must respect thirteen distinct organiza- 
tions of men, of whom one fifth had for their mother tongue 
some other language than the English, and wait for the just 
solution from a sentiment superior to race and language. 

The Americans were persuaded that they were set apart 
for the great duty of establishing freedom in the New World, 
and setting up an example to the Old ; yet, by the side of 
this creative impulse, the love of the mother country lay 
deeply seated in the descendants of British ancestry, and 
this love was strongest in the province where the collision had 
begun. 
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bolder minds welcomed the tendency toward an entire separa- 
tion from Britain. The decision appeared for a time to rest 
on Sonth Carolina ; and the delegates from that province ap- 
proved the proposal of Jay. 

Boston was so strictly beleaguered that it was only from 
the islands in and near the harbor that fodder, or straw, or 
fresh meat conld be obtained for the British army. On the 
twenty-first, about sunrise, it was discovered that they were 
attempting to secure the hay on Grape island. Three alarm 
guns were fired ; the drums beat to arms ; the bells of Wey- 
mouth and Braintree were set a-ringing ; and men of Wey- 
mouth, Braintree, Hingham, and other places, swarmed to the 
seorside. Warren, ever the bravest among the brave, was 
among them. The Americans drove o£E the English, and set 
fire to the hay. 

On the twenty-fifth, Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne arrived 
with re-enforcements. They brought angling-rods and ex- 
pected a friendly reception ; they found themselves pent up in 
a narrow peninsula as enemies. 

On the second day after their arrival twenty or thirty 
Americans passed under their eyes from Chelsea to Hog isl- 
and and thence to East Boston, and drove off or destroyed a 
great deal of stock. A schooner and a sloop, followed by a 
party of marines in boats, were sent from the British squadron 
to arrest thom. The Americans retreated to Hog island, and 
cleared it of more than three hundred sheep, besides cows and 
horses. They then drew up on Chelsea neck, and by nine in 
the evening received re-enforcements, with two small four- 
pounders. With Putnam in command and Warren present, 
they kept up the fight till eleven, when the British, abandon- 
ing the schooner, withdrew. The next morning at daybreak 
it was boarded by the provincials, who carried off four four- 
pounders and twelve swivels, and then set it on fire. The 
Eoglish lost twenty killed and fifty wounded ; of the provin- 
cials, four only were wounded, and those slightly. 

Encouraged by these successes, the New Englanders stripped 
every island between Chelsea and Point Alderton of cattle and 
forage. 

On the northern frontier, the possession of Ticonderoga 
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out a path up Powell's valley, and through mountains and 
canebrakes beyond. On the twenty-fifth of the same month 
they were waylaid by Indians, who killed two men and wounded 
another very severely. Two days later the savages killed and 
scalped two more. " Now," wrote Daniel Boone, " is the time 
to keep the country while we are in it. If we give way now, 
it will ever be the case ; " and he pressed forward to the Ken- 
tucky river. There, on the first of April, at tlie distance of 
about sixty yards from its west bank, near the mouth of Otter 
creek, he began a stockade fort, which took the name of 
Boonesborough. The founders of the colony rested their titles 
to their lands on occupancy and a deed from head warriors 
of the Cherokees. The commonwealth of Kentucky, which its 
fathers at first named Transylvania, began with independence. 
Richard Calloway was one of its early martyrs. In the town 
of St. Asaph resided John Floyd, a surveyor, who emigrated 
from soutli-westem Virginia ; an able writer, respected for his 
culture ; of innate good-breeding ; ready to defend the weak ; to 
follow the trail of the savage ; heedless of his own life, if he 
could recover women and children who had been made captive ; 
destined to do good service, and survive the dangers of western 
life till American independence should be fought for and won. 
At Boiling Spring lived James Harrod, the same who, in 
1774, had led a party of forty-one to Harrodsburg, and during 
the summer of that year had built the first log-cabin in Ken- 
tucky ; a tall and resolute backwoodsman ; unlettered, but not 
ignorant ; intrepid, yet gentle ; revered for energy and for be- 
nevolence ; always caring for others, as a father, brother, and 
protector ; unsparing of himself ; never weary of kind offices 
to those around him ; the first to pursue a stray horse, or to 
go to the rescue of prisonere ; himself a skilful hunter, for 
whom the rifle had a companionsliip and the wilderness a 
charm ; so that in age his delight was in excursions to the dis- 
tant range of the receding buffaloes, till at last he plunged into 
the remote forest, and was never heard of more. 

Tlie state, now that it has become great and populous, hon- 
ors the memory of Boone, the simple-hearted man, who is best 
kno\vn as its pioneer. He was kindly in his nature, and never 
wronged a himian being, not even a red man. ^^ I with otherB 
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ive foogbt Indinne," he would aay, "hut I do not kuow that 
ever killed one ; if I did, it was in battle, and 1 oevet- knew 
." lie ivaa no hater of them, and never desired their extcr- 
Lination. In woodcraft he was acknowledgud to be tlie first 
nong men. It was in his nature to love to hover on tlio 
ontier, with no abiding place, accompanied by the wife of 
■s youth, who was the companion of hifi long life and tr.ivol. 
Then at last death put them both to rest, Kentacky recJaimod 
leir boiiee from their graves far up the filiseouri, ruid uow they 
3 buried above the cliffs of the Kentucky river, ovcrlookiug 
le lovely valley of the capital of that commonwealth. Around 
Lem ore emblems of wilderness life ; the turf of the blue graea 
3B lightly above them ; and they are laid witli their faces tamed 
pward and westward, aud their feet toward the setting eun. 

A like spirit of indej^endencB prevailed in the highlands 
hich hold the head-eprings of the Yadkin and the Catawba, 
he region was peopled chiefly by Presbyterians of Seotcli- 
•ish descent, who brought to the New World the creed, tlio 
)irit of resistance, and the courage of the covenantein. 

The people of tlie county of Mecklenburg had carefully 
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together in Charlotte, as a representative committee. Before 
their consultations had ended, the message of the innocent blood 
shed at Lexington came up from Charleston, and inflamed their 
zeal. They were impatient that their remoteness forbade their 
direct activity ; had it been possible, they would have sent a 
hundred bullocks from their fields to the poor of Boston. No 
minutes of the committee are known to exist, but the result of 
their deliberations, framed with superior skill, precision, and 
comprehensiveness, remains as a monument of their wisdom and 
their courage. Among the delegates to that memorable assem- 
bly was Ephraim Brevard, one of a numerous family of patriot 
brothers, himself in the end a martyr to the public cause. 
Trained in the college at Princeton, ripened among the brave 
Presbyterians of middle Carolina, he digested the system which 
was then adopted, and which formed in effect a declaration of 
independence, as well as a system of government " All laws 
and commissions confirmed by or derived from the authority 
of the king or parliament," such are the well-considered words 
of these daring statesmen, " are annulled and vacated ; all com- 
missions, civil and military, heretofore granted by the crown 
to be exercised in the colonies, are void ; the provincial con- 
gress of each province, under the direction of the great conti- 
nental congress, is invested with all legislative and executive 
powers within the respective provinces, and no other legislar 
tive or executive power does or can exist at this time in any 
part of these colonies. As all former laws are now suspended 
in this province, and the congress has not yet provided others, 
we judge it necessary, for the better preservation of good order, 
to form certain rules and regulations for the internal govern- 
ment of this country, until laws shall be provided for us by 
the congress." 

In accordance with these principles, the freemen of the 
county formed themselves into nine military companies, elect- 
ing their own officers. The tenure alike of military and civil 
officers was " the pleasure of their several constituents." All 
public and county taxes, all quit^rents to the crown, were se- 
questered ; and it was voted that persons receiving new com- 
missions from the king, or exercising old ones, should be dealt 
with as enemies of the country. 
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The resolves were to be enforced till the provincial ( 
■csa sliould otlierwise ordain, or tlio British parliament resign^ 
i arbitrary pretensiona with respet?t to America. At tlio 
me time, the militia companiea were directed to provide 
lemeelves with anus; and Thomas Polk and Joseph Kenody 
ere appointed to piirchaae flints, lead, and powder. 

Ou the thirty-Jirs-t of May the resolutions were signed by 
revard as clerk of the committee, and were adopted by tlio 
Mple with the enthusiasm which springs from the oombinvd 
ifluence of religion and the love of civil liberty. The rosoIvcA 
ere transmitted with all speed to be printed in Charleston ; 
ley startled the governors of Georgia and North Carolina, 
ho forwarded them to the Eritiah government. An anthcn- 
c copy of the resolves was despatched by order of the cou- 
3ntion to the continental congroee, that the woi'ld might know 
leir authors had renounced their allegiance to tbc king of 
reat Britain, and eoustituted a government for themselves. 

The messenger stopped on bis way at Salisbury ; and there, 
) a crowd ronnd the eourt-houso, the resolves were read and 
iproved. The western counties \vero the moat populous part 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MASSAOnUSETTS ASKS FOB GEOBGB WASmKGTON AS COMMANDS&- 

IN-CniEF. 

May-June 17, 1775. 

" IJNnAPPT it IS," said Washington, "to reflect that a broth- 
er's sword has been sheathed in a brother's breast, and that the 
once happy and peaceful plains of America are either to be 
drenched with blood or inhabited bv slaves. Sad alternative I 
But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice ? " He foresaw 
the long contest which was to precede the successful vindicar 
tion of the liberties of America ; and from the first he avowed 
to his friends "his full intention to devote his life and for- 
tune" to the cause. To mark the necessity of immediate 
preparation for war, he wore in congress his uniform as an 
officer. 

Franklin, who Icnew with certainty that every method of 
peaceful entreaty had been exhausted, reproved irresoluteness 
and delay. " Make yourselves sheep," he would say, " and the 
wolves will cat you ; " and again, " God helps them who help 
themselves ; " adding, hopefully : " United, we are well able 
to repel force by force," Thus " he encouraged the revolu- 
tion," yet wishing for independence as the spontaneous action 
of a united people. The people of the continent, now that 
independence was become inevitable, still longed that the ne- 
cessity for it might pass by. 

In this state of things Dickinson seconded the motion of 
Jay for one more petition to the king ; but his determination 
to sustain Massachusetts was never in doubt. He did not ask 
merely relief from parliamentary taxation; he insisted on 
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king and conntry, declared that the overture contained in the 
resolution of the house of commons on the basis of relief of 
the colonies from taxation by parliament was honorable for 
Great Britain and safe for the colonies ; that neither king, nor 
ministry, nor parliament, nor the nation would admit of further 
relaxation ; but that, if it should not be accepted, " a perfectly 
united ministry would employ the whole force of the king- 
dom to reduce the rebellious and refractory provinces and colo- 
nies." An acceptance of the offer by congress would have 
been an acquiescence in the parliamentary change of the char- 
ter of Massachusetts. 

Lord North and Lord Dartmouth earnestly desired to win 
the consent of Virginia to this insidious offer, and for that pur- 
pose Lord Dunmore, by their injunctions, summoned the house 
of burgesses of Virginia to meet on the first day of June 1775. 
Peyton Eandolph, the speaker, who had presided over the 
congress at Philadelphia, entered Williamsburg with an escort 
of independent companies of horse and foot, which eclipsed 
the pomp of the governor, and in the eyes of the people 
raised the importance of the newly created continental power. 
The session was opened by a speech recommending accom- 
modation on the basis of Lord North's resolve. But the mo- 
ment chosen for the discussion was inopportune ; Dunmore's 
menace of a servile insurrection had filled the South with 
horror and alarm. The retreat from Concord had raised the 
belief that the American forces would prove invincible ; and 
some of the burgesses appeared in the uniform of the pro- 
vincial troops, wearing a hunting-shirt of coarse homespun 
linen over their clothes, and a woodman's axe at their sides. 

Jefferson came down from Albemarle with clear percep- 
tions of public duty. When parliament oppressed the colonies 
by imposing taxes, he would have been content with their re- 
peal ; when it mutilated the charter and laws of Massachusetts, 
he still hoped for conciliation through the wisdom of Chatham ; 
but after Lexington green had been stained mth blood, he, like 
Dickinson, would no longer accept acts of repeal unless accom- 
panied by security against further aggression. 

The burgesses approved the conduct of the Indian war 
of the previous year, and provided for its cost ; but the gov 
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np standing armies; that the invasion of the colonies with 
large armaments by sea and land was a style of asking gifts 
not reconcilable to freedom ; that the resolution did not pro- 
pose to the colonies to lay open a free trade with all the world ; 
that, as it involved the interest of all the other colonies, they 
were bound in honor to share one fate with them ; that the 
bill of Lord Chatham on the one part, and the terms of con- 
gress on the other, would have formed a basis for negotiation 
and a reconciliation ; that, leaving the final determination of 
the question to the general congress, they will weary the king 
with no more petitions, the British nation with no more ap- 
peals." " What, then," they ask, " remains to be done ? " and 
they answer : " We commit our injuries to the justice of the 
even-handed Being who doth no wrong." 

" In my life," said Shelburne, " I was never more pleased 
with a state paper tlian with the assembly of Virginia's dis- 
cussion of Lord North's proposition. It is masterly." At 
Versailles, Vergennes was equally attracted by its wisdom and 
dignity ; he particularly noticed the insinuation that a compro- 
mise might be effected on the basis of the modification of 
the navigation acts ; and, as he saw many ways opened of set- 
tling every difficulty, it was long before he could persuade 
himself that the British ministry was so infatuated as to 
neglect them all. From Williamsburg, Jefferson repaired to 
Philadelphia ; but, before he arrived there, decisive commu- 
nications liad been received from Massachusetts. 

That colony still languished in anarchy, from which they 
were ready to relieve themselves, if they could but wring the 
consent of the continental congress to their " taking up and 
exercising the powers of civil government." The congress 
of Massachusetts further invited the general congress " to as- 
sume the regulation and direction of the army, then collect- 
ing from different colonies for the defence of the rights of 
America." In the same moment Samuel Adams received 
a private letter from Joseph Warren, interpreting the words 
as a request that the continent should '^ take the command of 
the army by appointing Washington as its generalissimo." 
The bearer of the letter had hardly finished his commission 
of explaining more fully the wishes of Massachusetts, when 
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into the dearest ligbt the difference between the dispofiitions 
of America and of the British government. On that day 
Oage established martial law throughout Massachusetts and by 
public proclamation proscribed Samuel Adams and John Han- 
cock, reserving them for condign punishment as rebels and 
traitors, in terms which included as their abettors not only all 
who should remain in arms about Boston, but every member of 
the Massachusetts government and of the continental congress. 

On the twelfth of June the general congress made its first 
appeal to the people of the twelve united colonies by enjoining 
them to keep a fast on one and the same day, on whidi they 
were to recognise " King George III. as their rightful sov- 
ereign, and to look up to the great Governor of the world for 
the restoration of the invaded rights of America and a recon- 
ciliation with the parent state." 

Measures were next taken for organizing and paying an 
American continental army. At that moment troops might 
without effort have been enlisted for the war ; congress, with 
want of foresight, ordered them to be enlisted only till the end 
of the year, before wliich time a favorable answer from the 
king was hoped for. Washington, Schuyler, and others, were 
deputed to prepare the necessary rules and regulations. It 
was further resolved to enlist six companies of expert riflemen 
in Pennsylvania, two in Maryland, and two in Virginia ; and, 
on the lifteenth of June, it was voted to appoint a general 
Thomas Johnson of Maryland nominated George Washing- 
ton ; and he was elected by ballot unanimously. 

Washington was then forty-three years of age. In stature 
he a little exceeded six feet ; his limbs were sinewy and well- 
proportioned ; his chest broad ; his figure stately, blending 
dignity of presence with ease. His robust constitution had 
been tried and invigorated by his early life in the wilderness, 
the habit of occupation out of doors, and rigid temperance ; so 
that few equalled him in strength of arm, or power of endur- 
ance, or noble horsemanship. His complexion was florid ; his 
hair dark brown ; his head in its shape perfectly round. His 
broad nostrils seemed formed to give escape to scornful anger. 
The lines of his eyebrows were long and finely arched. His 
dark blue eyes, which were deeply set, had an expression of 
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ignation, and an earnestness that was almost pens. 
B forehead vras sometimes marked with tliiraght, but ue« 
til inquietude; liis countenance was pleasing and full t 
nignity. 

At eleven years old left to tlie care of an excellent 1 
lettered motliL-r, he grew np without learning. Of aritl 
itic and geometry he acc^nired just knowledge enough 1 

able to practice iiieasnring land ; but all liis instruction a 
jool taught him not bo much as tlie orthography or i 
gnuniiiar of his o\sn tongue. His culture was altogether h 
rn woih ; jct froni early life he never seemed uneducated. 
; sixteen he went into the wUdemesa as a surveyor, and for 
ree yeara contimied the pursuit, where the forests trained 
n, in meditative solitude, to freedom and largeness of mind ; 
d nature revealed to lum her obedience to serene and Bilent 
FB, In Ilia intervals from toil he seemed always to be at- 
cttd to the society of the best men, and to be cherished by 
;ra. Fairfax, his employer, an Oxford scholar, already aged, 
came his fast friend. He read little, but with close atten- 
n, Whatever he took in hand he applied himself to with 
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Ohio; and Shirley, the commander-in-chief, heard the pro- 
posal " with great satisfaction and pleasure," for " he knew no 
provincial officer upon the continent to whom he would so 
readily give that rank as to Washington." In 1758 he acted 
under Forbes as a brigadier, and but for him that general 
would never have crossed the mountains. 

Courage was so natural to him that it was hardly spoken 
of ; no one ever at any moment of his life discovered in him 
tlie least shrinking in danger ; and he had a hardihood of daring 
which escaped notice, because it was enveloped by calmness 
and wisdom. 

All agree that he was most amiable. His address was 
most eajsy and agreeable, his step firm and graceful, his air 
neither grave nor familiar. He was as cheerful as he was 
spirited, frank and communicative in the society of friends, 
fond of the fox-chase and the dance, often sportive in his 
letters, and he liked a hearty laugh. " His smile," Avrites Chas- 
tellux, "was always the smile of benevolence." This joy- 
ousness of disposition remained to the last, though the vastness 
of his responsibilities was soon to take from him the right of 
displaying the impulsive quaUties of his nature, and the weight 
which he was to bear was to overlay and repress his gayety and 
openness. 

His hand was liberal, giving quietly and without observa- 
tion, as though he was ashamed of nothing but being discov- 
ered in doing good. He was kindly and compassionate, and 
of lively sensibility to the sorrows of others ; so that, if his 
country had only needed a victim for its relief, ho would have 
willingly offered himself as a sacrifice. But while he was 
prodigal of himself, he was ever parsimonious of the blood of 
his countiymen. 

Early in life he inherited from an elder brother the estate 
of Mount Vernon, which he managed with prudent care ; but, 
as a public man, he knew no other aim than the good of his 
country, and in the hour of his country's poverty he refused 
personal emolument for his service. 

His faculties were so well balanced and combined that his 
constitution, free from excess, was tempered evenly with all 
the elements of activity, and his mind resembled a well-ordered 
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nmonwealtli ; his passions, wliicli had tlie intcnsest vigor, 
■ned allegiance to reasou ; and, with all the fiery quickneas 
luB spirit, bis imputnons and tnaffuvo will vras he\d id chvck 
conBummato judgment. He had in his compositiou n caliit, 
lich gave Lim in iiKimeots of highest exeitoment the power 
self -control, and eiiahled him to excel in patience, even when 
had moat cause for disgust, "Washington was offered a com- 
md wJien there was little to bring out the nnoi^amzod ro- 
irces of tha eonthicnt but his owu uiflucni-e, iind autliority 
is connected with the people by the most fruil, mo6t attmu- 
:d, scarcely di-'^cniible threads; yet, vehement as was bia 
turc, impassioned as was his courage, ho so restrained his 
lor that he never faiitid continuously to exert that influence, 
d never exerted it bo sharply as to break its force. 

His faculty of secrecy, in which ho was unsurpassed, had 
B character of prudent reserve, not of concealment. Ilis 
eat natimil power of vigihinoe had been developed by his 
e in the wiidemess. 
His understanding woB lucid and Ids judgment accurato, 
that liis conduct never betrayed luirry or coofusion. Xo 
tail was too minute for his Dersonal inouirv and continued 
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observer, revealed the region from which he sprung, and he 
might be described as the best specimen of manhood as de- 
veloped in Virginia ; but his qualities were so faultlessly pro- 
portioned that the whole people rather claimed him as its 
choicest representative, the most complete expression of all 
its attainments and aspirations. He studied his country and 
conformed to it, not from calculation, but from a sin- 
cere, ever-active benevolence and sympathy. His coun- 
trymen felt that he was the best type of America; they 
lived in his life, and made his success and his praise their 
own. 

Profoundly impressed with confidence in God's providence, 
and exemplary in his respect for the forms of public worship, 
no philosopher of the eighteenth century was more firm in the 
support of freedom of religious opinion, none more remote 
from bigotry ; but belief in Qod and trust in his overruling 
power formed the essence of his character. Divine wisdom 
not only illumines the spirit, it inspires the will. Washington 
was a man of action ; his creed appears in his life ; professions 
burst from him very rarely, and only at those great moments 
of crisis in tho fortunes of liis coimtry when earth and heaven 
seemed actually to meet, and his emotions became too intense 
for suppression ; but his whole being was one continued act of 
faith in the eternal, intelligent, moral order of the universe. 
Integrity was so completely the law of his nature that a planet 
would sooner have shot from its sphere than he have departed 
from his uprightness, which waa so constant that it often seemed 
to be almost impersonal. " His integrity was the most pure, 
his justice the most inflexible I have ever known," writes Jef- 
ferson, " no motives of interest or consanguinity, of friendship 
or hatred, being able to bias his decision." 

They say of Giotto that he introduced goodness into the art 
of painting ; Washington carried it with him to the camp and 
the cabinet, and established a new criterion of human great- 
ness. The purity of his will confirmed his fortitude ; and, as 
he never faltered in his faith in virtue, he stood fast by that 
which he knew to be just ; free from illusions ; never dejected 
by the apprehension of the difficulties and perils that went 
before him, and drawing the promise of success from the juBr 

TOL. IV. — 14 
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ce of Ilia cause. IIe!iee be was persevering, leaving notbing 
nfimsbed ; devoid of all taint of obetiuacy iu hia finimcee ; 
seking and gladly receiving adviee, bnt immovabto iu bis de- 
otednees to right. 

Of a "retiring inodeety and habitual reaervo," bis ambition 
-as no more than the consciouanesa of power, and was etibor- 
inate to his sense of duty ; he took the foremost place, for lie 
aew f rom inborn magiiammity that it bclongi;d to him, and 
e dared not withhold the service required of him ; ao that, 
■ith all his humility, he waabynecesslty the first, though never 
ir himself or for private ends. He loved fame, the approval 
E coming generationB, the good opinion of his fellow-men of 
ia own time, and he desired to inako his conduct coincide with 
leir wishes ; but not fear of censure, not the prospsct of ap- 
lanse, could tempt him to swerve from rectitude, and the 
raise wiiich lie coveted was tho sympathy of thr^t moral fienti- 
lent which delights in nprightnees. 

There have been solders who have acliicvod mightier vio- 
iries in the field, and made conquests more nearly coTrespond- 
ig to the boundlessness of eeltish ambition ; statesmen wbo 
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eign courts, throughout the civilized world, and even among the 
savages, he beyond all other men had the confidence of his kind. 

Washington saw at a glance the difficulties of the position 
to which he had been chosen. He was appointed by a gov- 
ernment which, in its form, was one of the worst of all possi- 
ble governments in time of peace, and was sure to reveal its 
defects still more plainly in time of war. It was inchoate and 
without an executive head ; the several branches of administra- 
tion, if to be conducted at all, were to be conducted by separate, 
ever-changing, and irresponsible committees ; and all questions 
of legislation and of action ultimately decided by the one ill-or- 
ganized body of men, to whom there had hardly been granted 
power even to originate advice. They were not the representar 
tivcs of a union ; they alone constituted the union of which, as 
yet, there was no other bond. One whole department of gov- 
ernment, the judicial, was entirely wanting. So was, in truth, 
the executive. The congress had no ability whatever to enforce 
a decree of their own ; they had no revenue, and no authority to 
collect a revenue ; they had none of the materials of war ; they 
did not own a cannon, nor a pound of powder, nor a tent, nor a 
musket ; they had no regularly enlisted army, and had even a 
jealousy of forming an army, and depended on the zeal of 
volunteers, or of men to be enlisted for less than seven months. 
There were no experienced officers, and no methods projected 
for obtaiuing them. Washington saw it all. He was in the en- 
joyment of fame ; ho wished not to forfeit the esteem of his 
fellow-men ; and his eye glistened with a tear as he said in 
confidence to Patrick Henry on occasion of his appointment : 
" This day will be the commencement of the decline of my 
reputation." 

But this consideration did not make him waver. On the 
sixteenth of June he appeared in his place in congress, and, 
after refusing all pay beyond his expenses, he spoke with un- 
feigned modesty : « As the congress desire it, I wiU enter upon 
the momentous duty, and exert every power I possess in their 
service, and for the support of the glorious cause. But I beg 
it may be remembered by every gentleman in the room that 
I this day declare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not think 
myself equal to the command I am honored with," 
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The next day the delegates of all the colonies resolved 
InaiiiinoHsIy iii cungrcss " to maintain and nsfJiBt him, and ad- 
a to him, tiie eaid George WashiDgton, Esquire, with tlicir 
§Tea and fortunea in the same cause," 

By hia comiiii?eion he was invested with the command 

Jver all forces raised or to he raised by the United Coloniea, 

lud with full power and authority to order tlio army as Le 

mid think fur the good and welfare of the service, " in nn- 

|orescen cmcrgeiieiea using hia beat circumspection, and advi&- 

r with his council of war;" and he was instructed to take 

I special care that the hberties of America receive no detri- 

anC 

Washington knew that he must depend for success on a 

Jteady continuance of purpose in an imperfectly united conti- 

|cnt, and od liis personal inSuence over separate and half- 

■med govcrnmi?nts, witli most of which ho was wholly unito- 

lintcd. JIc foresaw a long and arduous struggle; but a 

Iccret consciousness of hia power bade him not to fear; and 

!r admitted the thouglit of sheathing hia ewoi-d or re- 

;niDg hie comtnaiid till the work of vindicating Am 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BUNKEB HILL. 

June 16-17, 1775. 

The army round Boston was " a mixed mnltitnde," as yet 
"under very little discipline, order, or government.*' Ward 
was enjoined to obey the decisions of the conmiittee of safety, 
whose directions reached him through the council of war. Of 
the private men, great numbers were able-bodied, active, and 
unquestionably brave, and there were officers worthy of leading 
such men. But a vicious system of granting commissions to 
those who raised companies or regiments had opened the way 
to officers without capacity, and the real strength of the army 
was inferior to the returns. From an insufficient supply of 
tents, troops were quartered in the colleges and private houses. 
There was a want of money, of clothing, of engineers, but, 
above all, of ammunition. " Confusion and disorder reigned 
in every department.'* 

Each colony had its own militia laws, so that there was no 
uniformity in discipline. Of the soldiers from the other colo- 
nies, only the New Hampshire regiments had as yet been 
placed under the command of Ward. Of the men of Con- 
necticut, a part were with Spencer at Eoxbury ; several hun- 
dred at Cambridge with Putnam, the second brigadier, who 
was distinguished for bold advice, alertness, and popular favor, 
and was seen constantly on horseback or on foot, working with 
his men or encouraging them. He repeatedly but vainly asked 
leave to advance the lines to Prospect Hill. Yet the army 
never doubted its superiority to its enemy ; and danger and 
war were becoming attractive. 
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mainland only by a very low 
south a promontory then knowi 
hiUfl commanding the town. A 
Charlestown, in length not ma< 
little more than half a mile, bnl 
the causeway, which kept asunc 
Near its north-eastern terminatio 
ity of Banker Hill, one hundrec 
ing both peninsnlas. The high 
ual slope for about seven hundre« 
of the town of Charlestown it re 
about seventy-five feet, which be 
These heights of Dorchester a 
Boston. 

About the middle of May a jc 
mittee of safety and the council < 
nation, recommended that several 
of the town of Charlestown sho 
strong redoubt should be raised 
work was thrown up across the r 
Bunker Hill was to have been foi 
powder should be supplied; but 
even the attempt impossible. G 
generals, was determined to extei 
over DorcliAfl+^^ «^j '^' 
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irown up. Then every man of the tliooHand plied in liis 
im the pickaxe and gpade, and with such expuditiua that the 
arapct soon assumed form and height, and capacity for de- 
mee. "We ehall keep our ground," thus Prescott related 
mt he silently revolved his position, "if some screen, Iiow- 
rer slight, can be completed before discovery." The Livelj? 
,y in the ferry between Boston and Charlestown, aud a tittlo 
) the eastward were moored the Falcon, sloop-of-war, and the 
omerBCt, a aliip of the line ; the veteran not only set a watch 
1 patrol the shore, but, bending hia ear to every Bound, twice 
ipaired to the margin of the water, where ho heard the drowsy 
mtinels from the decks of the men-of-war still cry : " All ii 
BlL" 

The few hojirs that remained of darkness hurried away, 
at not till "the line of circumvallatiou was already closed." 
£ day dawned, the seamen were roused to action ; and every 
ae in Boston wiis startled from elumbor by tlic cannon of the 
ively plaj-ing upcn the redoubt Citizens of tho town, and 
iritish otllcors, and tory refugoea, the kindred of the iiisar- 
3nts, crowded to gfizo with woodc-r and surprise at tho small 
irtresfl of (vii-th fr.-^blvtbrnwn iiii. nnH "tlio rcbiilii." wlio w(*rrt 
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backward and forward, examining the works and giving di- 
rections. One of his captains, perceiving his motive, imitated 
his example. From Boston, Gage with his telescope descried 
the commander of tlie party. "Will he fight?" asked the 
general of Willard, Prescott's brother-in-law, late a mandamus 
councillor, who was at his side. "To the last drop of his 
blood," answered Willard. As the British generals saw that 
every hour gave fresh strength to the intrenchments of the 
Americans, by nine o'clock they deemed it necessary to alter 
the plan previously agreed upon, and to make the attack im- 
mediately on the side that could be soonest reached. 

The day was one of the hottest of the season. After their 
fatigues through the night, the American partisans might all 
have pleaded their unfitness for action ; some left the post, and 
the field ofiicers, Bridge and Brickett, being indisposed, could 
render their commander but Uttle service. Yet Prescott was 
dismayed neither by weariness nor desertion. " Let us never 
consent to being relieved," said he to his own regiment, and 
to all who remained ; " these are the works of our hands, to us 
be tlie honor of defending them." He despatched repeated 
messengers for re-enforcements and provisions ; but at the hour 
of noon no assistance had appeared. His men had toiled all 
the night long, had broken tlieir fast only with what they had 
brought in their knapsacks the evening before, had, under a 
burning sky, without shade, amid a storm of shot and shells, 
continued their labor all the morning, and were now preparing 
for a desperate encounter with a vastly superior force ; yet no 
refreshments were sent them, and during the whole day they 
received not even a cup of cold water, nor so much as a single 
gill of powder. The agony of suspense was now the greater, 
because no more work could be done in the trenches ; the tools 
were piled up in the rear, and the men were waiting, unem- 
ployed, till the fighting should begin. 

The second messenger from Prescott, on his way to the 
head-quarters at Cambridge, was met by Putnam, who was 
hastening to CharlestoAvn. The brigadier seems to have seen 
that the successful defence of the peninsula required intrench- 
ments on tlie summit of Bunker Hill. He therefore rode up 
to the redoubt on Breed's Hill, where he did not appear again 
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iriijg tho whole day, and a&ked of Preecott " that the iu- 
;nching took might bo sent off." It was done ; bat, of (lie 
rge party that took them away, few returned ; and Patnani 
und no leisure to fortify the crown of the higlier liilT. 
To abundant equipments of every kind tlio Britifih tpoopa 

Eostoii, though in nnmbcr hardly more than five thoneand 
!ectivR men, udded experiencs and exact discipline. Taking 
vantage of high water, the Glasgow 6loopK)f-war and two 
lating batteries had been moored where their guns raked tho 
;hmua of Chariestown. Between tlic hours of twelve and 
iC, by order of General Gage, boats and barges, manned by 
rs, al! plainly visible to Prescjitt and his men, bore over tho 
irafBed sheet of water from Long Wharf to Jfoulton's Point 

Chariestown tho iifth, tho thirty-eighth, the forty-third, and 
B fifty-second regiments of infantry, with ten companies of 
enadiers, ten of liglit infantry, and a proportion of field urtJl- 
-y — ^in all about two thousand men. They were commandod 
■ Major-Gencral IIo\i*e, who was ns^ted by Brigadicr-Generai 
got. It was noticed that Percy, pleading illness, lot hia 
wiment go without him. Tho British landed under cover of 
e shiitpinn;, on tl'.e outward eide of the peninsula, near the 
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in a low stone wall, extended for three hundred yards or more 
toward the Mystic. The mowers had but the day before passed 
over the meadows, and the grass lay on the ground in cocks 
and \iindrows. There the men of Connecticut, in pursuance 
of Prescott's order, took their station. Nature had provided 
" sometliing of a breastwork," or a ditch had been dug many 
years before. They grounded arms and made a slight fortifi- 
cation against musket-balls by interweaving the newly mown 
grass between the rails, and by carrying forward a post and 
rail-fence alongside of the first, and piling the fresh hay be- 
tween the two. But the line of defence was still very far 
from complete. Nearer the water the bank was smooth and 
without obstniction, declinuig gently for sixty or eighty yards, 
where it fell off abruptly. Between the rail-fence and the un- 
finished breastwork the space was open, and remained so ; the 
slough at the foot of the hill guarded a part of the distance ; 
nearly a hundred yards were left almost wholly unprotected. 

Brooks, afterward governor of Massachusetts, one of Pres- 
cott's messengers, had no mode of reaching head-quarters but 
on foot. He found the general anxious and perplexed. Ward 
saw the imprudence of risking a battle for which the army 
was totally unprepared. To the committee of safety, which 
was in session, the committee of supplies expresced its concern 
at the " expenditure of powder ; " " any great consumption by 
cannon might be ruinous ; " and it is a fact that the Americans, 
with incomplete companies composed of " raw, irregular, and 
undisciplined troops," enlisted chiefly within six weeks, com- 
manded, many of them, by untried officers, gathered from four 
separate colonies, with no reciprocal subordination but from 
courtesy and opinion, after collecting all the ammunition that 
could be obtained north of the Delaware, had in the magazine 
for an army, engaged in a siege and preparing for a fight, no 
more than twenty-seven half-barrels of powder, with a gift 
from Connecticut of tliirty-six half barrels more. 

Ward determined, if possible, to avoid a general action. 
Apprehending that, if re-enforcements should leave his camp, 
the main attack of the British would be made upon Cambridge, 
he refused to impair his strength at head-quarters ; but he or- 
dered the New Hampshire regiments of Stark, stationed at 
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edford, and of Reed, near Charlcstown neck, to morcb i 

rescott's support, 

"Wlipn ivord was brought that the British were actual 
nding in Oharlestown, the general regarded it as a feint, l 
ill refused to claange his plan. But the zeal of individoi 
Imitted of no control. The welcome intelligence that the 
ritish liad actually sallied oat of Boston tlirilled throngh men 
ho were " waiting impatiently to avenge the blood of Uieir 
urdered countrymen." Omng to tlio want of activity in 
'^ard, who did not leave his house daring the whole day, all 
,ethod was wanting ; bnt, while the bells were ringing and 
le diTims beating to anna, officers who had longed for the 
jportunity of meeting the British in battle, soldiers who 
ling to the oihcers of their choice with constancy, aet off for 
le scene of battle, hardly knowing theraaelves whether they 
ere countenanced by the general, or tlie committee of safety, 
" the council of war; or moved by the same impetuous en- 
lusiasm which had brought them forth on the iiineteenth of 
-pril, and which huld " an honorable deatli in tlie field for tha 
berfies of all America preferable to an ignominious slavery." 
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where the chief attack was expected. There Prescott pro- 
posed that he should take the comraand ; but he answered as 
he had done to Putnam : ^^ I come as a volunteer, to learn from 
a soldier of experience ;" and in choosing his station he looked 
only for the place of danger and importance. 

Of the men of Essex who formed Little's regiment, full 
a hundred and twenty-five hastened to the aid of Prescott; 
"Worcester and Middlesex furnished more than seventy from 
Brewer's regiment, and with them the prudent and fearless 
"William Buckminstor of Barr6, their lieutenant-colonel. From 
the same counties came above fifty more, under John Kixon 
of Sudbury. Willard Moore of Paxton, a man of superior 
endowments, led about forty of "Worcester county ; from the 
regiment of Whitcomb of Lancaster, there appeared at least 
fifty privates, but with no higher officers than captains. Not 
more than six light field-pieces were brought upon the ground ; 
and these, from want of anmiunition, were scarcely used. 

At the rail-fence there were, as yet, but the Connecticut 
men whom Prescott had detached. The two field-pieces had 
been deserted by the artillerymen. After the British had 
landed, and just before they advanced, a party of New Hamp- 
shire levies arrived, conducted by Colonel John Stark, who, 
next to Prescott, brought the largest number of men into the 
field. "When they came to the isthmus, which was raked by 
cannon, Dearborn, one of his captains who walked by his side, 
advised a quick step. " One fresh man in action is worth ten 
fatigued ones," replied Stark ; and he marched leisurely across 
Charlestown neck through the galling fire. The rugged trap- 
per was as calm as though he had been hunting in his native 
woods. At a glance upon the beach along Mystic river, " I 
saw there," he related, " the way so plain that the enemy could 
not miss it." "While some of his men continued the line of 
defence by ctill weaving grass between the rails, others, at his 
bidding, leaped down the bank, and, with stones from adjacent 
walls, threw up a breastwork to the water's edge. Behind this, 
and wholly exposed on the side of the water, ho posted triple 
ranks of his men ; the rest knelt or lay down. The time al- 
lowed him no opportunity of consultii]^ with Prescott ; they 
fought independently ; Prescott to defend the redoubt, Knowl- 
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an and Stark, with Reed's regiment, to protect its flank, 
'liese are all who arrived before the beginning of the attack ; 
nd not more than a liundred and fifty othere of vnrlons regi- 
icnts, led by different officers or driven by their own seal, 
eaclied the battle-ground before the retreat. From first to 
ist Putnam tool: an active interest in the expedition ; and the 
ppointment of Pr^scott to ita command was made with bis 
oncurretice. Without interfering with that command, lie 
ras now planning additional worka on BiinlttT Ilill, now 
lingling with the Connecticut troops at the rail-fence, now 
lireateiiing officers or men who Beemed to him dilatory or 
imid, now at Caiiibridgo in person, or again by message, de- 
landing re-cnforcements, ever engagoil in aiding and eneour- 
giiig bpro and there, as the case required. After the first 
mding of the British, ha sent orders by his sou to tlio Con- 
eetieut forces at Cambridge, "that thoy must all meet and 
larcli immediately to Bunker Hill to oppose the enemy.'* 
Chester and his company ran for their arms and ammunition^] 
nd marched with such alacrity that they rcachi3<l tlie battle 
round before the day was decided. 

Whih the eamp at Cambridcc was the BCpnc of confusion. 
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of safety, "Ward consented to order re-enforcements, among 
tliem Lis own regiment ; but it was too late. The whole num- 
ber of Americans in the battle, including all such as crossed 
the causeway seasonably to take part in the fight, according to 
the most solemn assurances of the officers who were in the 
action, to the testimony of eye-witnesses, to contemporary in- 
quirers, and to the carefully considered judgment of Washing- 
ton, did not exceed one thousand five hundred men. 

Nor should history forget to record that, as in the army at 
Cambridge, so also in this gallant band, the free negroes of the 
colony had their representatives ; for the right of free negroes 
to bear arms in the public defenc3 was at that day not dis- 
puted in New England. They took their place in the ranks 
with white men ; and their names may be read on the pension 
rolls of the country, side by side with those of other soldiers 
of the revolution. 

Two days after the expedition to Concord, Qage had threat- 
ened that if the Americans should occupy Charlestown heights 
the town should be burnt. Its inhabitants, however, had al- 
ways been willing that the threat should be disregarded. The 
time for the holocaust was come. Pretending that his flank- 
ing parties were annoyed from houses in the village, Howe 
sent a boat over with a request to Clinton and Burgoyne to 
bum it. The order was immediately obeyed by a discharge 
of shells from Copp's Hill. The inflammable buildings caught 
in an instant, and a party of men landed and spread the fire ; 
but, from a sudden shifting of the wind, the movements of the 
British were not covered by the smoke of the conflagration. 

At half past two o'clock, or a very little later. General 
Howe, not confining liis attack to the left wing alone, ad- 
vanced to a simultaneous assault on the whole front from the 
redoubt to Mystic river. In Burgoyne's opinion, " his dispo- 
sition was soldier-lilte and perfect." Of the two columns 
which were put in motion, the one was led by Pigot against 
the redoubt, the other by Howe himself against the flank, 
which seemed protected by nothing but a fence of rails and 
hay easy to be scrambled over, so that Prescott, when his left 
should be turned, would find the enemy in his rear, and be 
forced to surrender. 
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As tlioy Legan to march, the batterj' on Copp's HiII, from 
lich Clinton and Biirgoyne were watching every movement, 
pt up nn incessant tire, which was seconded by the Falcon 
d the Lively, tlie Somerset and the two floating batteries ; 
e town of Charlestown, coosistiDg of five hundred cdidoes of 
)od, burst into a bl;izo ; and the Bteeplo of its only cborcli 
came a pyramid of fire. All the while the ma^ of the 
ipping and the heights of the British eainp, tlie chupch- 
wers, the house-top3 of a jxipulons town, and the acclivitiea 

tlie BiiiToundiug country, were crowded with spectators to 
itch the battle which was to take pkce in fall sight OQ & 
nspicuous emincuee. 

As soon fl3 Preseott perceived that the enemy were in 
in, ho commanded Robinson, his lieutenant-colonel, the 
10 conducted himself so bravely in the fight at Concord, 
enry Woods, his major, famed in the villages of Middh 
r abihty and patriotism, with separate detachments to flank 
a enemy ; and tliey executed his orders mth prudeace and 
ring. Ho then ^vent through the worlcs to oncourage and 
imate his inexperienced soldiers. " The redcoats will never 
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fifteen or ten — who can count such minutes 1— -eacli one of the 
Americans, completely covered while he loaded his musket, 
exposed onlj while he stood upon the wooden platform or 
steps of earth in the redoubt to take aim, fought according to 
his own judgment and will ; and a close and unremitting fire 
was continued and returned, till the British staggered, wavered, 
and then, in disordered masses, retreated precipitately to the 
foot of the hill, and some even to their boats. 

The column of the enemy, which advanced near the Mystic 
under the lead of Ilowe, moved gallantly against the rail-fence, 
and, when within eighty or one hundred yards, displayed into 
line with the precision of troops on parade. Here, too, the 
Americans, commanded by Stark and Knowlton, cheered on 
by Putnam, who like Prescott bade them reserve their fire, 
restrained themselves as if by universal consent, till at the 
proper moment, resting their guns on the rails of the fence, 
they poured forth a deliberate, well-directed, fatal discharge ; 
here, too, the British recoiled from the volley, and, after a short 
contest, were thrown into confusion, sounded a retreat, and 
fell back till they were covered by the ground. 

Then followed moments of joy in that unfinished redoubt, 
and behind the grassy rampart, where New England husband- 
men beheld veteran battalions shrink before their arms. Their 
hearts bounded as they congratulated each other. The night- 
watches, thirst, hunger, danger whether of captivity or death, 
were forgotten. They promised themselves victory. 

As the British soldiers retreated, the officers were seen, by 
the spectators on the opposite shore, running down to them, 
using passionate gestures, and pushing them forward with their 
swords. After im interval of about fifteen minutes, during 
which Prescott moved round among his men, cheering them 
with praise, the British column under Pigot rallied and ad- 
vanced, though with apparent reluctance, in the same order as 
before, firing as they approached within musket-shot. This 
time the Americans withheld their fire till the enemy were 
within six or five rods of the redoubt, when, as the order was 
given, it seemed more fatal than before. The enemy continued 
to discharge their guns, and pressed forward with spirit. " But 
from the whole American line there was," said Prescott, " a 

TOL. IT. — 16 
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lontinuoue etream of tire ; " and though the Britisii offiisere 
sxpoeed theiuBelves fearlesalj', remonstrating, threattming, and 
!vea gtriking the eoldiera to urge them on, they coukJ not reach 
he redoubt, but in a few momenta gavo way in greator diooiv 
ler tliaii before. The wounded and tlie d«ud covered the 
jronnd in front of the Wfwks, Bome lying within « few yards 
.f them. 

On tlie Ilauk the British li^t infantry again inarrhed ap 
ta companies against the grace-fence, hut could not penetrate 
t. "Indeed,"' \vrote some of the BQrTiTore. "how eould we 
jenetrate it* Most of our grenadiers and light infimtrj-, tlio 
noment of presenting themaelvBS, lost three fourths, and 
nauy nine tenths of their men. Some had only eight or nine 
nen in a company left, isome only three, four, or tive." On 
he ground where but tlie day ht-fore the mowers had swung 
he scythe in peace, "the dead," relates Stark, " fay as thick aa 
heep in a fold." Howe for a few seconds wa« left nearly 
ilone, so many of tlie officers about Mm having been killed or 
TOunded ; and it required the utmost exertion of all, from the 
jcnerals down to the subalterns, to repair the rout. 
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for a snpply, he had received none, and there were not fifty 
bayonets in his party. A few artillery cartridges were dis- 
covered, and, as the last resource, the powder in them was dis- 
tributed, with the direction that not a kernel of it should be 
wasted. 

The royal army, exasperated at retreating before an enemy 
whom they liad professed to despise, and by the sight of many 
hundreds of their men who lay dead or bleeding on the ground, 
prepared to renew the engagement. While the light infantry 
and a part of the grenadiers were left to continue the attack at 
the rail-fence, Howe concentrated the rest of his forces upon 
the redoubt. Cannon were brought to bear in such a manner 
as to rake the inside of the breastwork from one end of it to 
the other, so that the Americans were obliged to crowd within 
their fort. Then the British troops, having disencumbered 
themselves of their knapsacks, advanced in column with fixed 
bayonets. Clinton, who from Copp's Hill had watched the 
battle, at this critical moment, without orders, pushed off in 
a boat and put himself at the head of two battalions, the 
marines and the forty-seventh, which seemed to hesitate on 
the beach as if uncertain what to do. These formed the ex- 
treme left of the British, and advanced from the south ; the 
fifth, the thirty-eighth, and forty-third battalions formed the 
centre, and attacked from the east ; on their right was the 
fifty-second with grenadiers, who forced the now deserted in- 
trenchments. 

The Americans within the redoubt, attacked at once on 
thi'ee sides by six battalions, at that time numbered less than 
seven hundred men. Of these, some had no more than one, 
none more than four rounds of ammunition left. But Pres- 
cott's self-possession increased with danger. He directed his 
men to wait till the enemy were within twenty yards, when 
they poured upon them a deadly volley. The British wavered 
for an instant, and then sprang forward without returning the 
fire. The American fire slackened, and began to die away. 
The British reached the rampart on the southern side. Those 
who first scaled the parapet were shot down as they mounted. 
Pitcaim fell mortally wounded, just as he was entering the 
redoubt. A single artillery cartridge furnished powder tot 
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le last muakets wliich the Americana fired. The breastwork 
eiiig abandoned, the ammunition expended, the redoubt half 
Ued with regulars, at a little before four Prescott, on tliei 
oint of being surrounded, gave the word to retreat. He him- 
:\i was among the last to leave the fort, escaping unhurt, 
lough with coat aed waistcoat rent and pierced by bayonets, 
■liich be parried with bis sword. The men, retiring through 
le sally-port or leaping over the walla, made tlieir way tlirough 
leir enemies, each for himself, without much order, and the 
UBt which rose from the dry earth now powdered in the siin, 
od the Braoke of the engagement, gave them eome covering, 
'he British, who had tunied the nortli-cafitcm end of the 
reastwork, and bad como round the angle of the redoubt, 
■ere too much exbauated to use the bayonet against tbem 
"ith vigor, ami at tirst the parties were ao closely intermingled 
i to interrupt the tiring; a supply of ball for the artillery, 
mt from Boston during the battle, was too large for the field- 
ieces which accompanied the detachment. 

The brave men of the redoubt would have been effectually 
lit off but for the provincials at the rail-fence and the bank of 
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in season to share in the combat, and took possession of Pros- 
pect Hill, where he encamped that very night. 

Repairing to head-qnarters, Prescott oflEered with three fresh 
regiments to recover his post ; but for himself he sought neither 
promotion nor praise, and, having performed the best service, 
never thought that he had done more than his dnty. It is the 
contemporary record that during the battle ^^ no one appeared 
to have any command but Colonel Prescott," and that " his 
bravery could never be enough acknowledged and applauded." 
The camp long repeated the story of his self-collected valor ; 
and a historian of the war, who best knew the judgments of 
the army, has rightly awarded the " highest prize of gloiy to 
Prescott and his companions." 

The British were unable to continue the pursuit beyond 
the isthmus. They had already brought their best forces into 
the field ; more than a third of those engaged lay dead or bleed- 
ing ; and the survivors were fatigued, and overawed by the 
courage of their adversaries. The battle put an end to all 
offensive operations on the part of Gtige. 

The number of the killed and wounded in his anny was, 
by his own account, at least one thousand and fifty-four. Sev- 
enty commissioned oflBcers were wounded, and thirteen were 
slain. Of these, there were one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, 
and seven captains. For near half an hour there had been a 
continued sheet of fire from the provincials ; and the action 
was hot for double that period. The oldest soldiers had never 
seen the like. The battle of Quebec, which won half a conti- 
nent, did not cost the lives of so many officers as the battle of 
Bunker Hill, which gained nothing but a place of encamp- 
ment. 

That Howe did not fall was a marvel. The praises be- 
stowed on his apathetic valor, on the gallantry of Pigot and 
Eawdon, on the conduct of Clinton, refiected honor on the un- 
trained farmers, who, though inferior in numbers, had tasked 
the most strenuous exertions of their assailants before they 
could be dislodged from the defences which they had had but 
four hours to construct 

The loss of the Americans amounted to one hundred and 
forty>five killed and missing, and three hundred and four 
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onnded. The brave Moeos Parker, of Cbeboaford, ' 
■ounded and taken prisoner; be died in HmUyu jaJl Majcn 
rUkrd Moore received one severe wound at the accoad uttuck, 
id BOOD after another, vbicb he felt to be mortaJ ; bo btddiug 
irewell to tboBe wlio would have borne liim off, be insiated 
D their eaving tbeniselvo^ and remained to die for the good 
luse, wliioh lie had served in cuuooil Krid lu arms. Bubkiain- 
«r was dangerouely woonded, but recovered. The injury to 
lixon was so great that he suffered for many monthu, mid 
arrowly escaped with his life. Thomas Gai-dner, a luoiubcr 
f congress from ("anibridge, waa hufitetiing with some part of 
is regiment to tlie redoubt ; but, as be wa£ deficendhig Bunker 
[ill, he was mortally wounded by a random ebot. IJis towna- 
len mourned for the rural etatesman, in whom tbey had long 
id unanjmouidj reposed their contidence ; and Washington 
ive hiin the funeral honors due to a gallant ofEcer, Andi'cw 
[cCIary, on that day ansarpaeaed m braverj', retimiijig to 
jconnoitre, perished by a chance cannon-ball on tha isthmus. 
Just at the moment of the retreat fell Joeepb Warren, the 
fit in the trenches. In him wci^ combined B\viftucss of 
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adopted them in part at least as its own. The congress of his 
native state, who knew him well, had chosen him to guide 
their debates, and had recently raised him to high command 
in their army, proclaimed their " veneration for Joseph "War- 
ren, as for one whose memory is endeared to his countrymen, 
and to the worthy in every part and age of the world, so long 
as virtue and valor shall be esteemed among men." 

The reports of the generals show the opinions in the two 
camps after the battle. " The Buocess," wrote Gage to Dart- 
mouth, " which was very necessary in our present condition, 
cost us dear. The number of killed and wounded is greater 
than our forces can afford. We have lost some extremely 
good officers. The trials we have had show the rebels are not 
the despicable rabble too many have supposed them to be; 
and I find it owing to a military spirit encouraged among them 
for a few years past, joined with tmcommon zeal and enthusi- 
asm. They intrench, and raise batteries ; they have enghieerB. 
They have fortified all the heights and paaseB around this town, 
which it is not impossible for them to annoy. The conquest 
of this country is not easy ; you have to cope with vast nmn- 
bers. In all their wars against the French, they never showed 
so much conduct, attention, and perseverance as they do now. 
I think it my duty to let your lorddiip know the true situation 
of affairs." 

On the other hand. Ward, in a general order, gave thanks 
to ^^ the officers and soldiers who behaved so gallantly at the 
action in Charlestown;" and, in words which expressed the 
conviction of his camp, he added: "We shall finally come 
off victorious, and triumph over the enemies of freedom and 
America." The events of the day confirmed Washington in 
his habitual belief that the liberties of America would be pre- 
served. To his English friends Franklin wrote : " Americans 
will fight ; England has lost her colonies forever." 
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CHAPTER XT. 



THE ABJIY BOUSD BOSTOIf. 



June 17-AroxJaT 1775. 



DuKiNQ the eveuiDg and night after the eagagemeat tlie air " 
emhled with the groans of the wounded, as tJiey were borne 
'er the Charles and through the streets of Boston to ill- 
■ovided hospitals. To the end of the war, the courage of 
e inaurgenta in this battle of the people, and tlieir skill as 
arksmen, never went out of mind. The loss of officers waa 
aproportiouatfily great ; and the gloom of tlie British was 

.onono,^ Kv the rof1i»>t^.^r. that tli»v >.o.^ fr.nn>1>t omincf t-hat,. 
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dier of ability and large experience, and their friend from con- 
viction of the equity of their cause. " From what I know of 
him," wrote Sir Joseph Yorke, then British minister at the 
Hague, "he is the worst present which could be made to 
any army." Eeduced to half pay, he had "no chance of 
being provided for at home," and, as an adventurer, sought 
" employment in any part of the world." Clinging to England 
all the while and holding it "wretchedness itself not to be 
able to herd with the class to which he had been accustomed 
from his infancy," he looked upon the Americans as "bad 
company," and unworthy of independence. No position was 
too high for his conceit ; yet he was too petulant to persevere 
even in intrigues to supplant his superiors. He wrote with vi- 
vacity and sometimes with terseness, but never with feeling ; 
for he had no sincerity and loved neither man nor woman. He 
was subject to " spleen and gloomy moods ; " excitable almost 
to madness ; alike violent and versatile. He passed for a brave 
man, but in sudden danger he quailed. His mobility, though 
sometimes mistaken for activity, only disguised his ineflSciency. 
He was poor in coimcil ; prodigal of censure ; downcast in dis- 
aster ; after success, claiming honor not his own ; ever ready to 
cavil and perplex. He professed to be a free-thinker ; but he 
had only learned of scoflEers to deny " the God of the Jews," 
curse the clergy, and hate orthodox dissenters. Ill-mannered, a 
great sloven, wretchedly profane, always with dogs about him, 
his numerous eccentricities were neither exaggerations nor cari- 
catures of anything American, and disclosed an unsound mind. 
Having no fellow-feeling with the common people, he woidd 
have preferred a country of slaves under a lenient master to 
a democratic government. His sordid soul had no passion so 
strong as covetousness, and he was always seeking to escape 
spending money even on himself. Having been an aide-de-camp 
to the king of Poland, he claimed to " have passed through 
the higher military ranks in some of the most respectable ser- 
vices of Europe, and to be a major-general of five years' stand- 
ing," and had waited upon congress with the thought of being 
chosen commander-in-chief. At the moment of accepting 
employment from a nation which was looking to France for 
sympathy, he assured his own king of his readiness to serve 
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ainflt the natural Iiereditary enemies of England rntli the 
most alacrity and zeal. lie often regr^ted having hazarded 
( "all" in the Americaa cause. Yet congress elected liioi 
jir eccond major-gtineral, so tliat, on the retirement of Ward, 

would stand next to Wasliington. 

New York had been asked to propose the third luitjor- 
neral ; slie had more than one citizen of superior militaty 
ent ; but her provincial congress, limiting the choice to tliose 
lo posflessed " the gifts of fortune,"' selected Philip Selmyler. 
mtgomery hesitated, saying : " His consefiuence in Uie proT- 
!e makes Mm a tit subject for an importuitt trust; but haa 

strong nerves 'i I oonld wish that point well aficertaincid 
th respect to any man so employed." The vote for turn 
congress was not without disBcnt 

For the fourtlt major^nenU, the choice fell upon Israel 
ituam, of Count'cticut. Woo«t«r, m wull as Spencer, of the 
as colony, stood bc-fore him in age and rank, and equalled 
u in love of country' and courage ; bnt a Ekirmish at Eojst 
iBton, in which he took the lead, had been heralded as a great 
itory, and the balltpt in his favor is reeoi-ded aa unanimooB. 

MflssanI HI setts bv birth, at the ape of thirtv.seven he ItetrHii 
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\Yooater, of Connecticut, a brave and npright man of Bixty-five ; 
William Heath, of Boxbury, Maasachnfietts, a patriot farmer, 
who held high rank in the train-bands and had read books on 
the militarj art ; Joseph Spencer, of Oonnecticat, a man past 
sixty, a most respectable citizen, but, from age and inexpe- 
rience, not qualified for councils of war; John Thomas, a 
physician, of Kingston, Massachusetts ; and John Sullivan, an 
able lawyer and patriot statesman of STew Hampshire. The 
last was Nathaniel Greene, of Rhode Island, unsurpassed in 
the fortitude which bears iq) against defeat. 

Washington, who at that time was affluent, took delight 
in his beautifully situated home at Mount Yemon, where he 
gave an example of purity of life, of systematic order in die 
management of his estate, and benevolence to those in want. 
To his wife, whose miniature he wore on his breast from the 
day of his marriage to his death, he wrote on the eighteenth 
of June : ^' You may believe me, I shcmld enjoy more real 
happiness in one month with you at home than I have the 
most distant prospect of finding abroad if my stay were to be 
seven times seven years. I have used every endeavor in my 
power to avoid this appointment, from a consciousness of its 
being a trust too great for my capacity, but, as a kind of des- 
tiny has thrown me upon this service, I shall hope that my un- 
dertaking it is designed to answer some good purpose. I shall 
rely confidently on that Providence which has hitherto pre- 
served and been bountiful to me.'' 

At a farewell supper, the members of congress rose as they 
drank a health to ^^ the commander-iuHchief of the American 
army ; " to his thanks they Ustened in stiUness, for a sense of 
the difiSculties bef (»« him suppressed every festal cheer. 

On the twenty-third he was escorted out of Philadelphia 
by the Massachusetts delegates and many others, with music, 
officers of militia, and a cavalcade of Ught-horee. " I, poOT 
creature," said John Adams, as he returned from this ^^ pride 
and pomp of war," ^' I, worn out with scribbling for my bread 
and my liberty, low in spirits and weak in health, must leave 
others to wear the laurels which I have sown ; others to eat 
the bread which I have earned." To his brother, Washington 
wrote confidingly; ^^I bid adieu to every kind of domestic ease, 




id embark on a wide ocean, boimdless in its prospect, and in 
liieb perhaps no safe Liirbor is to be found." He went 
irtli to haziird fame and life in the command of an army 
hich had neither experienced officers, nor discipline, nor per- 
anency, nor prufK-r arms, nor ammunition, nor funds for its 
ipport ; encouraged only by the hope that, by selfiSacrifice, he 
ight rescue the rigbta of liifl country. 

On Simday, the twenty-fifth, all New York was in motion. 
rj'on, the royal governor, and Washington were to enter the 
ty, and both were entitled to be received with public hoaore. 
s Washington, accompanied by Lee and Schuyler, under the 
^cort of the Philadelphia light-horse, wae about to cross the 
udson, the bells were rung, the militia paraded in their gayest 
ira, and at four o'clock in the afternoon the commander-in- 
lief, dressed in a uniform of blue and drawn in an open car- 
age by a pair of white horses, was escorted into tlie city by 
ne companies of infantry ; and, from house-topa, windows, 
id the streets, was gazed at by muldtadee of all agee and both 
^xes. Tiyon, landing at tdghtfall, was noiselessly escorted by 
le company and a few magistrates to a house in Broadway. 
in^y.ed and ojiat down, he maskMl bin (lAsifrnn nndftr an air nt 
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from the colonies severallj, or through a continental congress, 
of which the president should be appointed bj the crown. 

While Washington was borne toward Cambridge on the 
affectionate confidence of the people, congress, which had as 
yet supported its commander-in-chief with nothing beyond a 
commission, was driyen to issue continental bills of credit to 
the amount of two millions of dollars, and to pledge ^^the 
twelve confederated colonies" for their redemption. 

A code for the government of the continental army was 
adopted. The Green Mountain Boys were allowed the choice 
of their own oflScers ; and as Carleton " was making prepara- 
tions to invade the colonies, and was instigating the Indian 
nations against them," Schuyler was directed to repair to 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point with authority to occupy St. 
John's, Montreal, and any other parts of Canada. To tlie In- 
dians, agents were sent with presents and speeches, " to prevent 
their taking any part in the commotions." Alliances with 
them were forbidden, except to counteract British emissaries. 

On the sixth of July congress set forth the causes and 
necessity of taking up arms. Eecapitulating the wrongs of 
America, they asked, in words which Edmund Burke ridi- 
culed as the " nonsense " of men wholly ignorant of the state 
of parties in England : " Why should we enumerate our inju- 
ries in detail ? By one statute it is declared that parliament 
can of right make laws to bind us in all cases whatsoever. 
What is to defend us against so unlimited a power? Not a 
single man of those who assume it is chosen by us ; and an 
American revenue would lighten their own burdens in propor- 
tion as they increase ours." Lord Nortli's proposal for concilia- 
tion they condemned as insidiously designed to divide the colo- 
nies, and leave them nothing but " the indulgence of raising 
the prescribed tribute in their own mode." After enumerating 
the hostile acts at Lexington and Concord, Boston, Charlestown, 
and other places, the seizure of ships, the intercepting of pro- 
visions, the attempts to imbody Canadians, Indians, and insur- 
gent slaves, they sum up their complaint : " These colonies 
now feel the complicated calamities of fire, sword, and famine. 
We are reduced to the alternative of choosing an unconditional 
submission to irritated ministers, or resistance by force. The 
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-ter ia our choice. "We have counted the cost of thiB caatest, 
d find nothing so dreadftU as voluntary elavery. Our caose 
juet, our union is perfect, our internal rosourecB aro great, 
d, if neceestary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly titUioAble. 
jfore God and the world, we declare that the arioB wo have 
en compelled by our enemies to a«snme we will enaploy for 
e preservation of our liberties; being, with one mind, ro- 
Ived to die free men rather than live slaves. We have not 
ised armies with designs of separating from Great Britain 
d eetabliflhing independent etatee. Necesaity has not yot 
iven ua into that desperate measure. We exhibit to man- 
ud the spectacle of a people attacked by unprovoked enft- 
ios, without any imputation or even Bu«i>icion of offenca. In 
r own native land, in defence of the freedom that ia ottr 
rthright, for the protection of our pn)perty against violvnoa 
tually offered, we have taken up arms. We ahftll lay them 
■wn when hostilities shall cease on the port of the aggTeesore, 
d all danger of their being renewed shall be removed, and 
■t before." 
Of this paper, the author from the first word to the lost was 
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and recently its goyemor, a most loyal Englishman, bound 
bj the strongest motives of interest to avert American in- 
dependence, was selected to bear the second petition to the 
throne. He assumed the trust with alacrity, and on the 
twelfth of July embarked on his mission. The hope of success 
grew out of the readiness of the Americans, on the condition of 
exemption from poriiamentary taxation, to bear the restraints 
on their trade ; or, as an alternative, to purchase a freedom of 
trade like that of Scotland by taxing themselves toward the 
payment of the national debt. 

On the third of July, Washington rode forth from his quar- 
ters at Cambridge, numerously attended, and took command of 
the continental army. A favorable opinion had gone before 
him ; but his presence was greater than his fame. The pro- 
vincial congress at Watertown welcomed him in a cordial 
address. Greene and the Khode Island officers manifested 
aflEectionate confidence. Promises of mutual reliance, which 
were never broken, were exchanged with Trumbull, the gov- 
ernor of Connecticut 

The camp contained a people in arms, rather than an a^my. 
No one could tell precisely its numbers or the state of its 
stores. The soldiers had enlisted under different agreements, 
and for periods indefinite but short. Each colony had its own 
rules of military government and its o^vn system of supplies ; 
and the term of service of the men, who were for the most 
part freeholders and the sons of freeholders, was fixed- by spe- 
cific covenants. Gates, the adjutantrgeneral, entered immedi- 
ately on his duties and found abundant occupation in bringing 
the incoherent regiments of novices into order, for the muta- 
tion in the troops was incessant and made the renewal of in- 
struction equally so. Happily his temperament and manners 
adapted him to the duty, and he contrived in a wonderfully 
short time to give to their parades a decent appearance.* 

While a return of the state of the army was preparing, 
Washington visited the American posts and reconnoitred those 
of the enemy. Of Charlestown nothing was to be seen but 
chimneys and rubbish. Above the ruins rose the tents of 
British forces, strongly posted on Bunker Hill, with a redoubt 

* MS. of Grayson, an early aide-de-camp of Washington. 
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1 Breed's Ilill, and sentries ejctending bejood Charlestown 
jck. The liglit-liorse and a few troops were in Boston ; tho 
rgest part of tlie British army was deeply intrenched on 
oxbury neck. 

Of tJie inhabitants of Boston, six thousand seven hundred 
id fifty-three remmned in the town, deprived of wholesome 
■od ; confined to tlieir houses after ten o'clock in tlie evening ; 
ible to bti robbed without redress ; ever exposed to the Dinliiie 
' the soldiers and ciiidden for teara as proofs of disloyalty. 

The British land force, weakened on the retreat from Con- 
•rd, at Bunker Hill, in skirmishes, from sickness, and by 
ffiertion, had no more than sixty-five hundred effective rank^a 
id file. But these were thu choicest troops; and had i 
inion of the water. 

Washington foimd the American array diaper8e<l in a semi- 
rcle from the west end of Dorchester to Maiden, a distance 

niue miles. At Boxbury where Thomas commanded, a 
rong work, planned by Knox and Waters, crowned the hill, 
id secured the jiass. The centre of tlie army was with Ward 
Cambridge, its lines reaching from the colleges abnost to 
.e river. Putnam, with four thousand men. lav intrenched 
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birch and other brush. Some were thrown up in a careless 
hurry; others were curiously wrought with doors and win- 
dows, woven out of withes and reeds. The mothers, wives, 
brothers or sisters of the soldiers were constantly coming to the 
camp with supplies of clothing and household gifts. Eloquent 
chaplains kept alive the custom of daily prayer and weekly 
sermons. The habit of inquisitiveness and self-direction, and 
the equality of life at home between the officers and privates, 
stood in the way of military discipline. 

In the " great number of able-bodied men, active, zealous 
in the cause, and of unquestionable courage," Wafihington saw 
the materials for a good army. " If the officers will but do 
their duty," said Hawley, " there is no fear of the soldiery." 
Of incompetent officers, Washington, by a prompt use of 
courts-martial, made many examples. His strong and uni- 
form will was exerted with a quiet energy. Every day, Sun- 
days not excepted, thousands were kept at work from four till 
eleven in the morning strengthening the Unes, and fortifying 
every point which could serve the enemy as a landing-place. 
" There are many things amiss in this camp," said the chaplain 
Emerson ; " yet, upon the whole, God is in the midst of us." 

Lee had not been many days in the camp before he showed 
a disposition to treat with the British generals in Boston. From 
Philadelphia he had, in June, addre£^d to Burgoyne, his old 
comrade in Portugal, a public letter on American taxation by 
parliament and the corrupt influence of the crown. Burgoyne 
in reply invited Lee to "an interview" within the British 
lines, for " such explanations as might tend to peace ; " saying : 
" I know Great Britain is ready to open her arms upon the first 
overture of accommodation." Clutching at the office of a nego- 
tiator, Leo requested the Massachusetts congress to depute one 
of their body to be a witness of what should pass. They dis- 
suaded from the meeting, and referred him to a council of war 
for further advice. Thwarted in his purpose, Lee publicly 
declined to meet Burgoyne, but clandestinely assured him 
" upon his honor that the Americans had the certainty of being 
sustained by France and Spain." This treacherous assurance 
was reported to the British secretary of state for the colonies. 

On the fifteenth the army of Cambridge heard Langdon, 

TOL. nr. — 16 
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lie president of Uarvard college, read the deelanition hy tlio 
iontineiitul eongress for taking up arms, and they interpreted 
t to mean that the Americans wonid never sbeatbo thD sword 
ill their grievances were redressed to their utmost wishee. 

In confonnity to the direction of the continental congreBS, 
he people of Massaehnsetts, holding town-meeh"tig» according 
their usage and their charter, chose a house of reprcwnts- 
ivea. The wanderers from Boston, many of whom bad not 
J3en each other eince tbey left their homes, came together at 
;joneord, where they held their Boston towTi-meeting and 
ileeted representatives. On the nineteenth the provincial con- 
fess dissolved itself forever ; and the new house of repreiwjnta- 
ivea began tho restoration of government by choosing Juniea 
ff^arren of Plymouth as its epeaker. Two days later the coun- 
cil of twenty-eight waa elected, aud, preserving itfl concnrrent 
egislative power, asaiuned all executive authority. Bowdoin, 
vhose name stood tifst on the list of councillors, was made their 
iresidcnt. His health was infirm ; but ho accepted the post, 
nanifesting his zeal by this conspicuona act of what Britain 
isteeraed overt treason. Tbe seal of the cotmnonwealth waa 
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The countiy applauded what Jefferson called " the adventur- 
ous genius and intrepidity of the New Englanders." 

The existence of the army was a miracle of the benevolence 
of the New England people, and its sustenance during May, 
June, and July, cannot be accounted for by ordinary rules. 
There was nothing regularly established, and yet many thou- 
sands of men were supplied. Touched by an all-pervading 
influence, each householder esteemed himself a sort of commis- 
sary. There were no public magazines, no large dealers in 
provisions ; but the wants of the army rung in the ears of the 
farmers, and, from every cellar and barn-yard and field through- 
out Worcester and Hampshire and even Berkshire, such articles 
of food as could be spared were devoted to the camp, and 
everybody's wagons were used to forward them. But for this 
the forces must have dispersed ; how it was done cannot exactly 
be told ; popular enthusiasm keeps little record of its sacrifices ; 
only it was done, and the troops of Massachusetts, and for a 
longtime those of New Hampshire, were fed, without so much 
as a barrel of flour from the continental congress. It was time 
for " the confederated colonies " to interpose. 

On the nineteenth of July the continental congress read 
the first report from Washington, by which it appeared that 
the army was defective in discipline and in numbers; that 
officers for the regiments were in excess; that the order in 
rank of the major-generals and brigadiers had displeased the 
New England troops and governments ; that still another class 
of officers was required to bring method into the system of 
supplies ; that there was the most urgent need of tents, cloth- 
ing, hospitals, and skilful engineers ; of every kind of arms, 
especially artillery, and above all of powder; and that, as yet, 
no money had been furnished. The next day it heard the 
report of Schuyler that the northern army at Ticonderoga ex- 
hibited a universal want of discipline. Yet on the side of 
Canada it did little more than sanction the employment of a 
body of five thousand men for the protection of the border and 
the frontier. Washington was authorized to keep up an army 
of twenty-two thousand men in Massachusetts. 

Franklin could remain silent no longer. After consulting 
with others, especially with Jefferson, on the twenty-first of 
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i\j the Btateeman, who, twenty-ouo years boiore, had at AI- 
my reported a plan of nm'ou, Bubiuttteil aa outline for (»d- 
derating the colonies in one imtioii. Each colony was to ro- 
in and amend its own laws and constitution according to its 
iparate discretion, while the powers of the general govern- 
.ent were to include all qiieetioiifl of war, peace, and alliance ; 
immercc, cmreucy, and the establishment of posts ; the ortiij, 
le navy, and Indian affairs ; the management of all lands uot 
}t ceded by the natives; the planting of new coloniea; the 
ittlement of all intercolonial disputes. For the common ti^ea- 
iry taxes were to he collected by the several colonies in pro- 
artion to their numbers. Congress was to consist of one 
:)dy only, whose mcmbere were to be apportioned triennially 
icording to populationj to be chosen annually, and to ait in 
leh colony in rotation. To wield the executive power, it was 
1 select out of its own members a council of twelve, of whoui 
le third were to be annually renewed. 

Every colony of Great Britain in North America, and even 
■eland which was still classed with the colonies, was invited 
> accede to tho union. The unpcrfections in tlie new consti- 
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qnois chief, who attended the conference at Montreal, con- 
sented to take homo a war-belt, emblazoned with the hatchet, 
bnt would engage himself no further ; other savages, for whom 
a pipe of wine was broached, feasted on an ox which had been 
named Bostonian, and, as they drank its blood, they sang the 
war-song, with promises of prowess when they should be called 
to the field. Yet still the majority of the congress would not 
sanction the institution of governments in the several colonies. 
The hesitancy incensed John Adams, who maintained that the 
fifty or sixty men composing the congress should at once form 
a constitution for a great empire, provide for its defence, and 
in that safe attitude await the decision of the king. His let- 
ters to New England, avowing these opinions, were inter- 
cepted ; and were published by the royalists as the surest way 
of destroying his influence. So hard it was to rend the tie 
that bound America to England I • 

Lord North's proposal toward conciliation had already 
been declared inadequate; but, as it was founded on joint 
resolves of parliament, oflScially recommended by Lord Dart- 
mouth, and had been referred by Virginia, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania to congress, a committee, composed of Franklin, 
Jefferson, John Adams, and Eichard Henry Lee, was consti- 
tuted to report on its conditions as a basis for accommodation. 
Jefferson was the writer of their report, and the most decisive 
measure of congress was its adoption in July. The American 
congress had asked of the king a cessation of hostilities, and a 
settlement of the disputed questions by a concert between the 
crown and the collective colonies ; Lord North offered, as the 
British ultimatum, to treat separately with each assembly for 
grants toward the general defence and for its own civil gov- 
ernment, with the promise that parUament would abstain from 
taxing the province that should offer satisfactory terms. This 
offer was pronounced unreasonable, because it implied a pur- 
chase of the forbearance of parliament at an uncertain price ; 
invidious, as likely to divide the colonies and leave the dis- 
satisfied to resist alone ; unnecessary, for America had ever 
voluntarily contributed fully, when called upon as freemen ; 
insulting, since the demand for money was made with fleets 
and armies ; unjust, as it asked increased contributions without 
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enoimeing the moDopoly of trndo ; unwarrantable, as a wrongs 
111 inteniieddliDg in the colonial support of civil gororument ; 
infiatiefactory, since it left Uie obnoxious acts unrepealed ; in- 
nfficient, as it did not renounco tlie claim of a right to alter 
loloniiil chark'rs and lawo; insincen:!, as coming from a mio- 
Bter who had declared " that he would uever treat with Amcr- 
ca till he had brought her to his feet ; " and delusiro, as it 
iffered no option but of devastation or abject sabmiasion. If 
he king would order a trueo and point out a method for 
reating with the colonitw jointly, they would desire nothing 
letter than a colonial constitution, to be established by ft mn- 
ual agreement. 

Meantime, Franklin was selected to organize a post-ofilce; 
t hospital was agreed to for the anny and Benjamin Chnrch 
elected its director ; the rate of pay of officers and wjldiere vraa 
inally settled. For money, a third million of dolliuB was or* 
lered to be struck in paper bills, and each eolouy was charged 
o sink its quota of tbemu Here the question arose whether 
he apportionment for redemption should be according to 
vealth or population ; and, after long deliberation, it wm 
iXT^ed for t\\c. time th.at nonnlatinn ahould nonstitute the Hiii. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AMERICA AWATTS THE KING's DECISION. 
JuLY-OcrOBEK 1775. 

In the absence of a continental govemment, and with a 
most imperfect one in Massachnsetts, it fell on Washington to 
take thought for his army from its general direction to its 
smallest want. As commander-in-chief, he scrapnlonsly obeyed 
the continental congress, which, from its inchoate character, 
was tardy, feeble, and uncertain. In his intercourse with the 
neighboring colonial governments, whose good-will was his 
main resource, he showed deference to their laws and courtesy 
to their magistrates. 

By the fourth of August the army was formed into three 
divisions, stationed at Roxbury, Cambridge, and Winter Hill, 
under Ward, Lee, and Putnam. Each division consisted of 
two brigades, each brigade of about six regiments ; but the 
powder on hand was only enough to furnish each man with 
nine rounds of cartridge. 

Between the twenty-fifth of July and the seventh of Au- 
gust fourteen hundred riflemen arrived in the camp. A com- 
pany from Virginia had for its captain Daniel Morgan, who, 
in 1774, had gained experience in war, having taken part in 
the expedition of Dunmore. In person he was more than six 
feet high and well proportioned, of an imposing presence, 
moving with strength and grace, of a hardy constitution that 
defied fatigue, hunger, and cold. His open countenance was 
the mirror of an ingenuous nature. He could glow with anger, 
but was never mastered by it ; his disposition was sweet and 
peaceful, and his hospitable house was the home of cheerful- 
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less. His faculties were quickened by the approach of danger, 
Fhich he was sure to be prepared to meet Ad infittnctive 

iiecriminatiou of cliaracter guided him in choosing his oom- 
)aiiions; and the otiedience of his soldiere was but a return of 
lis coufideuce. la ten days after he received his couuuLsHion 
le attracted from the valley a compiuiy of ninety-six iiieD. Ili» 
irst lieutenaut was John Humplireys ; his second, William 
leth; his BOi^aiit, Cbarles Portcrfiuld. No captain ever 
iominanded braver soldiers, or was better Bup[H)rtcd by tbem 
md his officers ; in twenty-one days they marched from Win- 
'.hester in Virginia to Cambridge. 

In Maryland, at the bidding of Michael Ci-eaap, two>and- 
.wenty of his old companions in arms came swift as the roe 
)ver tlie mountains ; the rest of his company he picked from 
volunteers on tlie eastern side ; and vritli dauntlcea spirit they 
narched to the siege of Boston under him as their friend and 
father. Driven by illness from the camp, Cresap died on his 
ivay home at JJew York, where he was buried with the honors 
if a mart^T. The second Maryland company was commanded 
jy Price, whose lieutenant was Otho UoUaud Williams. 

Of tbe eight companies from Pcmisyivania, William 
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pendence of the woods, they gave an example of subordina- 
tion, discipline, and vigilance. Enlisted for a year only, many 
of them, both oflBcers and men, continued in the service during 
the war, and distinguished tliemselves in almost every field. 

Performing no one ax5t of courage during the summer, 
Gage vented his ill-humor on his unhappy prisoners, throwing 
officers of high rank into a felon's jail, to languish of wounds 
and even to undergo amputation. Washington pleaded for 
" kindness and humanity " as the " joint rule for their treat- 
ment of prisoners ; " but Gage scorned to promise reciprocity 
to rebels, " whose lives," he said, " by the laws of the land are 
destined to the cord ; " nor would he acknowledge rank that 
was not derived from the king. Washington asserted the 
equahty of American officers by a public order for retaliation ; 
bat when he sent the British officers who were his prisoners 
into the interior, he privately allowed them liberty on parole. 

The arrival of re-enforcements could not inspirit Gage to 
venture outside of his lines. Presaging " a long and bloody 
war," he confessed to Dartmouth that nothing could justify 
risking an attack ; that even to quit Boston safely would re- 
quire the greatest secrecy ; but he enjoyed the triumph of cut- 
ting down the Boston Liberty Tree ; and, when marauding ex- 
peditions returned with sheep and hogs and cattle captured 
from islands, the bells were rung as for a victory. 

The war gradually spread over the sea; the assembly of 
Rhode Island, in June, fitted out two armed vessels ; in July, 
Connecticut ordered the equipment of two more. In the same 
month South Carolina and Georgia sent cruisers to watch for 
a ship expected with gunpowder. Most of the colonies had 
vessels out on similar errands. Early in August, Washington 
proposed that Rhode Island should attempt to seize a public 
magazine in Bermuda; for, said he, "we are in a situation 
which requires us to run all risks;" but, before the advice 
could be carried out, George Ord, in a sloop despatched from 
Philadelphia by Robert Morris under pretence of a trading 
voyage to New Providence, had taken the magazine by sur- 
prise, and, in conjunction with a schooner from South Caro- 
lina, had brought away more than a hundred barrels of powder. 
On the ninth the Falcon, a British sloop-of-war, was seen from 
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pc Ann in i.!ui-i' nf two schoonera bound to Salem. One of 

|iesi3 wa- v.ikvu : ti fair wind wafted tlie other into Gloucester 

-liur. Linzoe, tliL- captain of the Falcon, followed with hig 

ze, and, aftiT aiR-horing. Hcnt his lieutenant and thirty-six 

n ill a wliak'-biiat ami two barges to bring undf^r bis l>ow the 

JhoonLT tliiit bml f.scaped. As tho bargemen boarded her at 

T cabin wiiuliiwri. men from the shore tired on them, killing 

?ij i\nd wuundiiiir the lieutenant iu the thigh. Linzee sent 

prixL' and a cutler to cannonade the town. They did little 

ijury ; wIiIIl' llic (iloiiceater men, witli the loss of but two, 

lok liolli f^ciioijiicr-, the cutter, the barges, and every man 

III, T.iiizi'L' lii.-ing half his crew. On the second of Sep- 

r, Wa-hiiijitnii ordered Broughton, of Marhlehead, as an 

■;iplaiii, '■ to i:iki! command of a detachment of the army 

|f thr I'nited C'oloiiics,'' iu a schooner equipped at the conti- 

c-\pen*L'. anil to intercept all vessels laden with eup- 

ir titf IJrIti-li army. Other naval officers were employed 

diivt'llj iiiiikr tiic federal authority, and with good sao- 



liFr ni \\':\^]ilu^nn in Cambrid;:;c "wa^ one continual 
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side with that of the king. The provincial congress, which 
assembled in May and again in August, directed a general 
association, took cognizance of those who held back, assumed 
the regulation of the militia, apportioned a levy of ten thou- 
sand pounds, excused the Quakers from bearing arms though 
not from contributing to relieve distress, and, by providing 
for the yearly election of its successors, severed from the colo^ 
nial legislature the appointment of future delegates to the 
general congress. In October, the new provincial congress, 
chosen by the qualified voters of each county, enrolled two 
regiments for the continental service. WiUiam Alexander, 
commonly called the earl of Stirling, a member of the royal 
council, a man of courage, intelligence, and promptitude, en- 
tered the army as colonel of the battalion of East Kew Jer- 
sey. The expenses were met by a reluctant issue of thirty 
thousand pounds in bills of credit. 

Of Pennsylvania the first convention, in Jxme 1774, aimed 
at no continuing political organization, and referred the choice 
of delegates to congress to the house of representatives, in 
which loyalists formed the majority. At the second conven- 
tion, held in January 1775, the president, Joseph Heed, ex- 
erted all his influence, in public and in private, to defeat the 
intention of arming the province ; and desired to be known 
to the ministry as a person who, though opposed to parlia- 
mentary taxation, had such weight and influence in the prov- 
ince that the British government upon the whole might wish 
him to be on their side. Dickinson did not make his ap- 
pearance in the meeting till the day before its dissolution, 
and then only to ward off the taunts of his enemies. The 
committee of Philadelphia was empowered to give notice, if a 
provincial congress should again become necessary; all else 
was left to the legiskture. 

So long as the continental congress strove to avoid a total 
rupture with England, the wealth and social influence of Phila- 
delphia made common cause with the family of Penn, who, 
from their interests and their position, were the most sincere 
friends to conciliation with Britain. This policy received the 
support of Dickinson, who claimed to lead the patriot party 
of Pennsylvania. But the system rested on a contradiction. 
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?tie proprietaries liad ties of lojaltj to Britain "whieb ihey 
ever would break ; and Dickinson liad pledged himself not to 
»y down arma till tiie rights of America slioiild bo redeemed, 
lis eoalitioii with the proprietary party could last only so long 
B a hope reinained of a reconciliation Ijetwee-n America and the 
ing. When this illusion shall vanish, the proprietaries most 
dhere to the Icing, and Pennsylvania transfer the direction of 
ts afEaire to a popular convention. The house in Jone ap- 
lointed a committee of Bafety with Dickinson at its head, and 
ilaced at its disposition thirty-five thousand pounds in bills 
f credit. At the adjonmed eeasion in September, energetic 
aemorials from private meetings were laid on the table. 

The assembly of Delaware assented to keeping up an 
rmed force, and unanimously assumed their share of the ex- 
«nsc. Its Urst ennvention, its assembly, and its ootmcil of 
afety, moved onward in harmony. 

The people of Marj'Iand intrusted the conduct of resist- 
nee to a series of conveutionfl. All parties acquiesced in 
he principle of deriving power from the people ; and ttic 
irovincc, though its movement was sometimea retarded, pn> 
eeded iti nn iinbrokpTi linn. Tn Nnvtimliftr 1774. its (•.an. 
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but not of faltering in the cause which ho approTod. Of a 
warm and impatient temperament, he did not always shun coarse 
invective ; but his energy, his scorn of plausible hypocrisy, his 
eloquence, justly won for him public confidence. In April 1775, 
a day or two before the arrival of news from Lexington, on oc- 
casion of a rumor that New York city was to be fortified and 
garrisoned, the Maryland convention gave their delegates discre- 
tion to proceed " even to the last extremity, if indispensably 
necessary for the safety and preservation of their liberties and 
privileges." The proprietary at this time was an illegitimate 
infant child of the late libertine Lord Baltimore, the last of 
that name ; and it might seem a shame to a commonwealth 
that its executive power should be transferable to such an one 
by testamentary disposition. Yet the proprietary party had 
struck deep root. The prudent lieutenant-governor, Eobert 
Eden, acquiesced in what he could not prevent or alter ; and 
both he and the proprietary party were treated as neutrals. 

The convention which met at Annapolis on the twenty- 
sixth of July, seeing " no alternative but base submission or 
manly resistance," "approved of the opposition by arms to 
British troops." The temporary government which was in- 
stituted was, in its form, a universal association of the people 
of Maryland, one by one. Recognising the continental con- 
gress as invested with a general supervision, it managed internal 
affairs through a provincial council of safety, and subordinate 
executive committees, which were appointed in every county, 
parish, or hundred. It directed the enrolment of forty com- 
panies of minute-men; estabhshed a military code; and au- 
thorized the emission in paper of more than a quarter of a 
million of dollars. It extended the franchise to all freemen 
having a visible estate of forty pounds sterling, and Protestant 
and Catholic thenceforward went to the polls together. The 
government thus instituted was administered with regularity 
and lenity. 

In Virginia, the retreat of the governor from Williamsburg 
foreshadowed the end of the colonial system. On the twenty- 
fourth of July, Dunmore smnmoned the house before him at 
what he called " his present residence," that is, on board of a 
British man-of-war; unless they would come, he would not 
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Iji,- :i-,-cTit rvi'i\ to PTicli of tliDir acts as be approved. Had 

:L|i|n.':uv(i. ilif legiskiture might have found theniBelTes 

ii;i liiistLi^'i-;. Tlie message could not but bo voted mmni- 
.-iv ;i liigli broach of the rights of the house. In concur- 
c wixh tbt; ciJiiiieil, the honae appropriated money for the 
'ii-u ijf nitifviiig tlie treaty with the IiidiiDB on the Ohio, 
lliL-n Luijtiiinu'i! till the twelfth of October; hut no qnorom 

ii^:;iii -.i->i.'iiil>!Li.l. In the one hundred and fifty-sixth year 
I tliu iiistiiiition of legislative government in Virgiuia, the 
■. ill the pi'ivijii of hia governor, abdicated his legislatdve 
LT in the oldt-^t and most loyal of his colonies. 

Ill tbc .•ifvuntoentii of July 1775, its people assembled at 
iiiiuiid iu a fiiiivention. Every procedure was marked by 

iiiistiirL' i<i covirage and moderation which in times of 
bitiiiii is the iiDieu of success. The niiUtarj' preparations 
Tiiiiliiiifc ill vifw bfyond defence. Two regiments of regu- 
ivKips ill tii'tifu companies were called into being; sixteen 
in'iil-i of miniitf-men were to keep themselves in readl- 

Imt :ictii;il M'l'vice. To the command of the first regiment 
i-iiliin l!k' cniiveiiti.in ck-ctc-i! Patrifk Henry. For the 
it was made an 
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were Henry, Jefferson, and Carrington, turned for his succes- 
sor to George Mason, a man of yet rarer virtues, now for the 
first time a member of a political body. He was a patriot who 
renounced ambition, making no quest of fame, never appearing 
in public life but from a sense of duty and for a great end. 
" He will not refuse," said Jefferson and Henry, " if ordered by 
his country." As he pleaded an overwhelming domestic grief 
for his refusal, tears ran down the presiding officer's cheeks, 
and the convention listened to him with the sympathy of a 
family circle. In his stead he recommended Francis Lee, who 
was accordingly chosen, yet only by one vote over a candidate 
noted for dread of a democratic repubUc. In the election of 
the committee of safety Edmund Pendleton, who was known 
to desire " a redress of grievances and not a revolution of gov- 
ernment," was placed at its head. 

To defray the charges of the late Indian war, and to provide 
for defence, Virginia, following the general example, directed 
an emission of three hundred and fifty thousand pounds in par 
per currency, the smallest bill to be for one shilling and three- 
pence. George Mason urged the continuance of the land-tax 
and the poll-tax, which would have annually sunk fifty thou- 
sand pounds ; but taxation was suspended for a year. 

The convention once more declared before God and the 
world that they would defend their king and his government 
as founded on the constitution ; but that they were determined 
to maintain their just rights and privileges, even at the ex- 
tremest hazards. 

Lord William Campbell, the new royal governor of South 
Carolina, put himself under the direction of the passionate 
and violent among his irresponsible subordinates. He turned 
away from BuU, tiie prudent Keutenant-govemor, and would 
not notice the elements for conciliation, nor heed the advice 
of the considerate and best informed. The patriot council of 
safety earnestly desired to avoid the necessity of indepen- 
dence ; but the governor wrote home that " the people of the 
best sense and the greatest authority, as well as the rabble, 
had been gradually led into the most violent measures by a 
set of desperate and designing men." 

On the tenth of July, after intercepted letters had ro- 
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them all in iheir power. Supply them with what they want, 
be the expense what it will, as every exertion must now be 
made on the side of government." On receiving this order, 
Stuart sent by way of Pensacola to the lower Creeks and even 
to the Chickasas ; to the upper Creeks and their great chief ; 
to the Little Tallassees, and to the Overhill Cherokees and 
their assembled chiefs, to lavish on them ammunition and 
promises of honor and favor that they might be ready " to act 
in the execution of any concerted plan for distressing the 
rebels." Cameron, the deputy agent, shrunk from the task, 
saying : " I pray God there may be no intention to involve 
the Cherokees in the dispute ; for the Indians could not be 
restrained from committing the most inhmnan barbarities on 
women and children. I am averse to acts of this nature, 
though my duty to my sovereign exceeds all other considera- 
tions." 

The council of safety slowly admitted the need of defending 
the harbor of Charleston. During the summer more than 
twenty thousand pounds of gunpowder were taken from Brit- 
ish vessels which were boarded oflE Savannah river and near St. 
Augustine. The export of rice was allowed on no other terms 
than that it should be exchanged for arms and ammunition, 
which were obtained from Hispaniola and from the French and 
Dutch islands. All who refused the association were disarmed, 
even though they were in the service of the crown. On the 
thirteenth of September, just after a full discovery of the 
intrigues of the governor with the country people, his arrest 
was proposed ; the motion was defeated in the general com- 
mittee, through the opposition of Rawlins Lowndes, by a vote 
of twenty-three against sixteen ; but the council of safety 
ordered William Moultrie, colonel of the second regiment, to 
take possession of Fort Johnson, on James Island. Aware 
of the design, the governor, on the fifteenth of September, 
having suddenly dissolved the last royal assembly ever held 
in South Carolina, fled for refuge to comfortiess quarters on 
board the small man-of-war, the Tamer. During the pre- 
vious night three companies dropped down with the ebb tide 
from Gadsden's wharf, landed on James Island, and entered 
the fort, in which but three or four men remained. Lord 

TOL. IV. — 17 
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William Cainpljtll eent his Becretajy in the hokt of the Tamer, 
■a demand " by what aiitliority they had taken po occofi ion of 
lis majesty's fort ; " and an officer aiisirer<M] : " We are Anieri- 
;an troops, under Lienteniuit-Colonel Motto ; vg hold the fort 
jy the exprese commMid of the eouncil of safety." " By wlicnn 
B this meseago given t " Without hmtatJMi the officer n>- 
jlied; "I am Charles Cotesworth Pinckni^y;" and the names 
>f Motto and Pineknej ligured in the next d<j«i)iitohes of the 
jovemor. Monltrie gave directioua for a Isirge blue flag with a 
ireeccnt in the right-hand comer. A echooner was statioiH:4 
xitween Fort Johnson and the lawn, to intorcfpt the ouin-of- 
vor'a boats. A post was established at lladdrell'B I'oiiit, and 
I fort on Sullivan's island was propoeed. The lent* on Jamee 
iland contained at least tivo hundred men, well amiod and 
ilad, etrictly dist'ipllned, and instructed not merely in the use 
)f the musket, hut the exercise of the great guns. The ldn^6 
iraenal supplied cannon and balls. Kew gun-carriagee wero 
oou constntctcd, for the raechnnic^, almost to a man, wero 
learty in the cause, and hundreds of negro laborer were 
irought in from the country to assist in woi-k. None stopped 
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ton, a native of Dnndee in Sootland, a man revered for his in- 
tegrity, thoronglily opposed to revolnticm if it conld be avoided 
withont yielding to oppression. Using a power with which 
the last provincial congress had invested him, on the tenth 
of July he summoned ihe people of Nor& Carolina to eleet 
their delegates. Two days later Dartmouth wrote from the 
king : '^ I hope that in North Carolina the governor may not 
be reduced to the disgraceful necessity of seeking protecti<Mi 
on board the king's ships ; " and just then Martin took refuge 
on board a British man-of-war. 

Eichard Caswell, hastening home from the general congress 
and reluctantly admitting the necessity of American resist- 
ance, advised the most resolute conduct, and even censured 
the Newbem committee for suffering the governor to escape. 

On the twenty-first of August the people of North Caro- 
lina assembled at Hillsborough in a convention of more than 
one hundred and eighty members. A spirit of moderation 
controlled their zeal; Caswell proposed Samuel Johnston as 
president, and he was unanimously elected. In a vituperative, 
incoherent proclamation, Martin had warned them against as- 
sembling, as tending to unnatural rebellion; they voted his 
proclamation *' a false and seditious libel," and ordered it to be 
burnt by the hangman. They professed allegiance to the 
king, and resistance to parliamentary taxation. They resolved 
that the people of the province, singly and collectively, were 
bound by the acts of the continental congress and their pro- 
vincial convention, because in both they were represented 
by persons chosen by themselves. The religious and political 
scruples of the regulators were removed by a conference. 
Intrigues of Martin with the Highlanders were divulged by 
Farquhard Campbell ; and a committee, on which were many 
Scots, urged them, not wholly without success, to unite with 
the other inhabitants of America in defence of rights derived 
from God and the constitution. The meditated resistance in- 
volved a treasury which for flie time was supplied by an emiek 
sion of pap3r money ; the purchase of aumiunition and arms ; 
a regular force of one thousand men ; an oi^anization of the 
militia of the colony; an annual provincial congress to be 
elected by all freeholders ; a committee of safety for each 
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of the six districts into wliich the province was divided ; a pro- 
vincial council, consisting of tJie president of the couvontioa 
and two members from each of the tax divisions, ha tbt- great 
executive power. Richard Caswell was detained for sarvico 
at home, and John Penn, a Virginian ty birth, became bis 
successor in the general congress. 

On the twenty-fourth, Franklin's plan of a confederacy WM 
introduced by WiUiam Hooper, a native of Boston; trained 
under Jaiues Otis to the profession of the law ; now a citizen 
of Wilmington, "the region of politeness and hospitality ." 
The proposition was about to be adopted when Johnston inter- 
posed, and, on the fourth of September, it was voted, bnt not 
unanimously, that a general confedei-ation ought only to 1>6 
adopted in the last necessity. Ilooper acquiesced; and tiis 
bouse, in its address to the inhabitants of the British empir^ ' 
unanimously disavowed the desire of independence, askiDg 
only to be restored to the state existing before 1703. 

On the eighteenth of October the provincial council held 
its first meeting. Among its members were Samuel Johnston ; 
Samuel Ashe, whose name a mountain county and the fairest y 
town in the western iiart of tha commonwealth keen in 1 
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thousand pounds and an additional supply of tliree thousand 
arms were forwarded to Quebec ; and, notwithstanding a cau- 
tion from Barrington, word was sent to Carleton that it was 
" hoped the next spring to have in North America an army of 
twenty thousand men, exclusive of the Canadians and Indians.'' 
The king, as elector of Hanover, in August made the first con- 
tribution. By garrisoning Gibraltar and Minorca with five 
battalions of electoral infantry, he disengaged an equal number 
of British troops for service in America. The embarkation of 
the Hanoverians was courteously promoted by the senate of 
Hamburg. Not tiU the first of November did they sail. 

The reply to Bunker EBll from England reached Washing- 
ton before the end of September ; and removed from his mind 
every doubt of the necessity of independence. So reasoned 
Greene ; and the army was impatient when any of the chap- 
lains prayed for the king. The general congress, which as- 
sembled in September, was undecided. Intercepted letters of 
John Adams, in which he had freely unbosomed his com- 
plaints of its tardiness and had thrown blame on Dickinson, 
brought upon the New England statesman the hostility of 
the proprietary party and of social opinion in Philadelphia. 
When a "jealousy of New England" broke forth in con- 
gress, and a member insinuated distrust of its people, "as 
artful and designing men, altogether pursuing selfish pur- 
poses," Gadsden answered: "I only wish we would imitate 
instead of abusing them ; so far from being under any appre- 
hensions, I bless God there is such a people in America." 

The prohibition by parliament of the fisheries of New 
England, and the restriction on the trade of the southern colo- 
nies, went into effect on tlie twentieth of July : as a measure of 
counteraction, the ports of America should have been thrown 
open ; but, though secret directions were given for importing 
powder and arms from " the foreign West Indies," the commit- 
tee on trade was not appointed till the twenty-second of Sep- 
tember, and then hesitated to act. 

The roll of the army at Cambridge had, from its first for- 
mation, borne the names of men of color, but as yet without 
legislative approval. On the twenty-sixth Edward Butledge, 
of South Carolina, moved the discharge of aU the negroes in 
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he army, mid he was stroogly supported bjr man; of iha 
outheru deleu^ates; but the opposition wm <o dfttttmiined tbot 
' he lost hk point." 

From an uiiconfessed want of efleetiTa power, iho coatl- 
lental congruss sLriuik from t&king into coDeitleratum tlie"n3- 
jxpreBsibly dietressiug" MtiiatioD of the <!oiaiiuuid«:r-in-c]uef. 
kt length a letter f jom him compelled iittention to tha critieal 
Aate of his army. Powder, artillery, fuel, eheltor, cJotliin^ 
irovisioDs, and tbo eoldiers' pay were wiutttng; 8Ud, exwpt 
he riHemen, all the troope, by tlia terms of their euUsliaeot^ 
nost be disbanded on or before tlie end of 0e«tiuber. For 
:liiB state of things congress oonld provide no aduipiat^ remo- 
ly. On the tiilrtieth of September tbey Uierefore appointed 
Franklin, Ljiich, and Harriaon a conmiittco to repair to tl>o 
amp, and, with the New England coktnies and Washington, 
X) derise a method for enlistiiig the army anew. 

Gage, on the tenth of October, embiirked for Ei^knd, 
md, on his arrival, waa dismiesed into retirement with liif^ 
■ank and its emoluments. The iustmotions to Howe, the new 
;ommander-in-c)iief, advised the transfer of the war to New 
Y"ork ; but, from the advanced etate of the season, and the 
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After the conference broke up the committee remained 
two days, to advise with the general. On this visit Franklin 
confirmed the steadfast afiection, confidence, and veneration of 
Washington. 

Franklin was still at the camp when news from Maine 
justified his interpretation of the purposes of the British. In 
the previous May, Mowat, a naval officer, had been held pris- 
oner for a few hours at Falmouth, now Portland ; and we have 
seen Linzee, in a sloop-of-war, driven with loss from Glouces* 
ter ; it was one of the lost acts of Q^ge to plan with the admi- 
ral how to wreak vengeance on the inhabitants of both those 
ports. The design against Gloucester was never carried out; 
but Mowat, in a ship of sixteen guns, attended by three other 
vessels, went up the harbor of Portland, and, after a short parley, 
at half-past nine, on the morning of the sixteenth of Octob^, 
began to fire upon the town. Li five minutes several houses 
were in a blaze ; parties of marines landed to spread the cour 
flagration. All scargoing vessels were burnt except two, which 
were carried away. St Paul's church, the public buildings, 
and about one hundred and thirty dwelling-houses, three fourths 
of the whole, were burnt down ; those that remained standing 
were shattered by balls and shells. By the English account^ 
the destruction was still greater. At the opening of a severe 
winter, the inhabitants were turned adrift in poverty and mis- 
ery. The indignation of Washington was kindled at these 
" savage cruelties," this new " exertion of despotic barbarity." 
^' Death and destruction mark the footsteps of the enemy," said 
Greene ; " fight or bo slaves is the American motto." Sullivan 
was sent to fortify Portsmouth ; Trumbull of Connecticut took 
thought for the defonco of New London. 

On the third of October one of the delegates of Ehode 
Island laid before congress their instructions of the preceding 
August to use their whole infiuence for building, equipping, 
and employing a continental fleet This was the origin of our 
navy. The proposal met great opposition ; but John Adams 
pursued it unremittingly, though " for a long time against wind 
and tide." On the fifth, Wasliington was authorized to em- 
ploy two armed vessels to intercept British store-ships bound 
for Quebec ; on the thirteenth, two armed vessels, of ten and 
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if foorteen giins, were voted, imd, Beveateen days later, two 
'there of tliirty-six giine. But miic]i timQ would pase before 
beir equipment ; as yet congress establialied no coui't for " tJio 
ondemnatiou of vegsela taken from the enemy," nor waB war 
raged on the high sea, nor i-eprieals authorized, cor the porta 
peaed to foreign uationfl. 

On the sixteenth the new legielaturo of Pennsylvania was 
i^anized. All of its members who were present subserihtd 
he usual engagemt-ut of allegiance to the king. In a U-w 
^ys the Quakers presented an address, deprecating everything 
likely to widen or perpetuate the breach ^vith their parent 
tate." To counteract this movement, the committee for tho 
ity and libertiea of Philadelphia, eixty-six in number, beudcHl 
ly George Clymer and Mackean, went two by two to tho stato- 
ouse and delivered their remonstrance. 

Congress, fur the time, was like a ship at eea without a 
udder, rolling and tossing with every wave. One day woold 
ring measures for the defence of Now York and Hudson 
iver, or for the invasion of Canada; the next, nothing wag 
3 be done tliat could further irritate Oruat Britain. The cou- 
e of the army around Boston depended on the efficiency 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

final answer of the exng to ahebica. 

August-December 1775. 

The Americans, entering most reluctantly on a war with 
Britain, preserved an instinctive feeling that the relations of 
aflSnity were suspended rather than destroyed ; they held them- 
selves called to maintain the liberties of the British people, as 
well as their own ; and never looked upon the transient minis- 
ters who were their oppressors as the type of the parent coun- 
try. The moment approaches when the king and parliament 
irreversibly rejected their last petition; to understand tliat 
decision, it is necessary to state precisely the question at issue. 

The administration of numerous colonies, each of which had 
a representative government of its own, was conducted with in- 
convenience from a want of central unity ; in war, experience 
showed a difficulty in obtaining proportionate aid from them 
aU ; in peace, the cro^vn officers were impatient of owing their 
support to the periodical votes of colonial legislatures. To 
remedy this seeming evil, James II. consolidated all authority 
over the country north of the Potomac, and undertook to 
govern it by his own will. 

The revolution of 1G88 restored to the colonies their rep- 
resentative governments, and the collision between the crown 
officers and the colonial legislatures was renewed. Threats of 
parliamentary intervention were sometimes heard; but for 
nearly three quarters of a century no minister had been will- 
ing to gratify the pertinacious entreaties of placemen by dis- 
turbing America in the enjoyment of her liberties. 

Soon after the accession of George III., the king, averse to 
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representation ; and, with this theory of constitutional law, he 
passed the stamp act. 

When a difference at court drove Grenville from office, his 
theory lost its importance, for no party in England or America 
undertook its support. The new ministers by whom his colo- 
nial policy was to be changed had the option between repeal- 
ing the tax as an unwarranted exercise of power by parliament, 
or as an unwise exercise of a power of which the rightful pos- 
session could not admit of dispute. The first was the choice of 
Pitt, and its adoption would have ended the controversy ; the 
second was that of Rockingham. He abolished the tax and sent 
over assurances of his friendship ; but his declaratory act as- 
sumed to establish as the law of the empire that the l^islative 
power of the parliament of Britain reached to the colonies in 
all cases whatsoever. In 1688, the assertion of the paramount 
power of parliament against a king who would have seques- 
tered all legislative liberty was a principle of freedom ; but, in 
the eighteenth century, the assertion of the absolute power of a 
parliament acting in concert with the king was to frame an 
instrument of tyranny. The colonies denied the unqualified 
authority of a legislature in which they were not represented ; 
and, when they were told that they were as much represented 
as nine tenths of the people of Britain, the British people, en- 
liglitened by the discussion, from that day complained unceas- 
ingly of the inadequateness of a parliament in whose election 
nine tenths of them had no voice whatever. 

More than a generation passed away before the reform of 
the British House of Commons began ; the issue* was precipi- 
tated upon America. In the very next year Charles Townshend, 
resuming the system which he had prepared in the administra- 
tion of Bute, proposed a tax by the British parliament to be 
collected in America on tea, glass, paper, and painters' colors ; 
and introduced the tax by a preamble, asserting that ^4t is 
expedient that a revenue should be raised in his majesty's do- 
minions in America for defraying the charge of the adminis- 
tration of justice and support of civil government, and toward 
further defraying the expenses of defending the said domin- 
ions." Grenville had proposed taxes by parliament solely for 
the military defence of the colonies; Townshend's preamble 
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change by act of parliament the charter granted by William 
and Mary to Massachusetts. The change could bring no advan- 
tage to Britain, and really had nothing to recommend it ; to the 
people of Massachusetts and to the people of all the colonies, 
submission to the change would have been an acknowledgment 
of the absolute power of parliament over American liberty 
as well as property. The people of Massachuoetts resisted ; the 
king answered: "Blows must decide." A congre^ of the 
colonies approved the conduct of Massachusetts; parliament 
pledged itself to support the king. In 1773, a truce was pos- 
sible; after the alteration of the charter of Massachusetts in 
1774 by act of parliament, America would have been pacified 
by a simple repeal of the acts which were innovations ; in 1775, 
after blood had been shed at Lexington, security for the future 
was demanded. 

British statesmen of all schools but Chatham's affirmed the 
power of parliament to tax America ; America denied that it 
could be rightfully taxed by a body in which it was not rep- 
resented, for rightful taxation and consent were inseparable. 
British politicians rejoined that taxation was but an act of 
legislation ; that, therefore, to deny to parliament the right of 
taxation was to deny to parliament all right of legislation for 
the colonies, even to regulate trade. To this America made an- 
swer that, in reason and truth, representation and legislation are 
inseparable ; that the colonies, being entitled to English free- 
dom, were not bound by any act of a body to which they did 
not send members ; but, as they desired to avoid a conflict, 
they proposed as a fundamental act their voluntary submiission 
to every parliamentary diminution of their liberty which existed 
in 1763 including the navigation acts and taxes for regulating 
trade, on condition of relief from the new system of adminis- 
tration and of security against future attempts for its introduc- 
tion. Richard Penn was the agent of congress to bear to the 
king its petition for his concurrence in its endeavor to restore 
peace and union. 

Four days after the petition to the king had been adopted 
by congress, Richard Penn sailed from Philadelphia on his mis- 
sion. He arrived in Bristol on the thirteenth of August, and 
was the next day in London. Joint proprietary of Pennsylvjt^ 
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ia, of -which iie for a time was governor, loag t i 
.meriea, intimately acquainted 'iritli maoy nf ifa lettding clatSB- 
len, tlie chosen Buppliact from iw united delegates, an En^lteh- 
lan of a loyalty above impeachment or suspicioti, ho mif^ntij 
lerited the confidence of the government. But not one of llie 
linjstera waited on him, or sent for him, or even asked Iiim, 
irongU enbordlnafes, one single qnestion iihuut tht' ufate of the 
^lollies. lie could not oV)tain im opportauity of submitting & 
Dpy of the petition to Lord Dartmouth till the twt-nty-firetL 
'he king would iiot see him. " The king and Lis cnbiiHrt,'* 
lid SnfEolk, " arc doterminod to listen to notliing from tbc 
legal congress, to treat with the colonies only one by one, and 
1 no event to recognise them in any fonn of aeeoclation." 

" The AmcrieanB," reasoned Sandwich, " will eoon gnnr 
eary, and Great Britain will sobject them by her armg.** 
Lord Nortli," wrote Sir Gilbert Elliot, "is as fat aod iaay m 
ver." Tie vas a Bkilful muiB^r of a corrupt house of eom- 
lona, bnt was nnfit for the direction of great affitirs. The king 
showed his detcnuination," such were his own words, "to 
irce file deluded Americana into submisBion." He chid Lord 
irtrtli for "the dolav in framinf^ a iimHamatinn. 
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would be given." Lee expressed sorrow at the refusal, because 
it would occasion much bloodshed ; and the secretary answered : 
" If I thought the refusal would be the cause of shedding one 
drop of blood, I should never have concurred in it." 

The proclamation, when read at the royal exchange, was re- 
ceived with a general hiss. 

Just after Penn's arrival the ambassador of France re- 
ported : " These people appear to me in a delirium ; that there 
can be no conciliation we have now the certainty. Eochf ord 
even assures me once more, that it is determined to bum the 
town of Boston, and in the coming spring to transfer the seat 
of operations to New York." 

Vergennes could not persuade himself that the British gov- 
ernment should refuse conciliation, when nothing was asked 
for but the revocation of acts posterior to 1763 ; and in his in- 
credulity he demanded of the ambassador a revision of his 
opinion. " I persist," answered De Guines, " in thinking ne- 
gotiations impossible. The parties differ on the form and on 
the substance as widely as white and black. An English min- 
istry in a case like this can yield nothing, for, according to the 
custom of the country, it must follow out its plan or resign. 
The only sensible course would be to cliange the administration* 
The king of England is as obstinate and as feeble as Charles I., 
and every day he makes his task more difficult and more dan- 
gerous." Vergennes gave up liis doubts, saying : " The king's 
proclamation cuts off the possibility of retreat ; America or 
the ministers must succumb." 

In a few weeks the proclamation reached the colonies at 
several ports. Men said: "While America is still on her 
knees, the king aims a dagger at her heart." Abigail Smith, 
the wife of John Adams, was at the time in their home near 
the foot of Penn Hill, charged with the sole care of their 
brood of children ; managing their farm ; keeping house with 
frugality, though opening her doors to the houseless and giv- 
ing with good-will a part of her scant portion to the poor ; 
seeking work for her own hands, and ever occupied, now at 
the spinning-wheel, now making amends for having never been 
sent to school by learning French, though with the aid of 
books alone. Since the departure of her husband for congress^ 
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lie arrow of death had sped near her bj day, and the peati- 
ence that wallca iu dnrkncBS hod catered ber humble man- 
lion ; she was Btill weak nfter a violent ilhie^ ; her boasd was 
L hospital in every part; and, euch was the distress of tlie 
leighlKirhood, ohe could hardly fiud a well person to assist in 
ooking afttr the sick. Iler youngest eon bad been rescued 
from the grave by her nmiing ; her own mother had been 
lakon away, and, after the auetere manner of her fore&ithen, 
Duried without prayer. Woe followed woe, and one nfflictaon 
Tod on the heels of another. Winter wae hurrying on ; dur- 
ing the day family affairs took off her attontion, but her long 
evenings, broken by the sonnd of tho etonn on the ooeou or 
'he enemy's artillery at Boston, were loncGomo and melancholy. 
But whon, in Kovcmber, aho read tho Icing's procLunalaon, ehe 
willingly gave up her " nearest friend " to hie periloas duties, 
md sent him her cheermg meesagc : " This iutelbgence will 
nake a plain path for you, though a dangerous one ; I could 
lot join to-day in the jietitiona of our worthy pa^or for a 
-econciliation between our no longer parent state, but tyrant 
itate, and those colonics. Let us separate ; thsy are unworthy 
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pendence, they acted upon the petitions of the colonies that 
wished to institute governments of their own. On the second 
in committee, on the third in the house, it was " recommended 
to the provincial convention of New Hampshire to call a full 
and free representation of the people, and, if they think it 
necessary, establish a government." On the fourth, the same 
advice was extended to South Carolina. Here was the day- 
break of revolution. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania continued to require its 
members to subscribe the old qualification appointed by law, 
which included the promise of allegiance to George III. ; so 
that Franklin, who was elected for Philadelphia through the 
Irish and the Presbyterians, could never take his seat. Dick- 
inson had been returned for the county by the concurring vote 
of patriots who confided in his integrity, of loyalists who looked 
upon him as their last hope, of Quakers who trusted his regard 
for peace, of the proprietary party whose cause he always vin- 
dicated. The assembly, on the fourth, elected nine delegates 
to the continental congress. Then, on the ninth, Dickinson, 
with the king's late proclamation before him, reported and car- 
ried this instruction to the Pennsylvania delegates : " Though 
the oppressive measures of the British parliament and admimV 
tration have compelled us to resist their violence by force of 
arms, yet we strictly enjoin you, that you, in behalf of this col- 
ony, dissent from and utterly reject any propositions, should 
such be made, that may cause or lead to a separation from our 
mother country, or a change of the form of this government." 
Nevertheless, the assembly approved the military association of 
all who had no scruples about bearing arms, adopted rules for 
volunteer battalions, and appropriated eighty thousand pounds 
in provincial paper money to defray the expenses of a military 
preparation. The assembly sat with closed doors, and would 
not allow the names of the voters on the division to be re- 
corded in their journal. 

Delaware was swayed by the example of its more powerful 
neighbor ; the party of the proprietary in Maryland took cour- 
age ; in a few weeks the assembly of New Jersey restrained 
its delegates in congress by an equally stringent declaration. 

The majority in the continental congress were ready for in 

VOL. IV. — 18 
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iependeiice ; but iicquiesced in waiting for uuaiiimity in its 
idoption. They became more resoliite, more thorough, and 
more active ; tliey recalled their absent members ; they wel- 
comed trophies of victory from Canada. Without as yet open- 
ing the commerce of the contiuent by a general act, thoy em- 
povrered a catnmittee to export provisions or produce to the 
foreign West Indies at the risk of the continent, in ordvr to 
purchase the materials of war. In November they adopted 
■' rules for the government of the American navy," directed 
the enUstmcnt of two battalions of marines, authorized the 
seizure of all ships employed us carriers for tlie British fleet 
or army, and sanctioned tribimab instituted in the eeparato 
colouiee to cunfi^eata their cargoes. The captures made under 
the authority of Washington they contirmed. To meet the 
further expenses of the war, they voted bills of credit for three 
millions more, 

" It is an immense misfortune to the whole empire," wroto 
lefferson to a i-ofugee on the twenty-ninth of November, " to 
tave a king of such a disposition at such a time. We ore told, 
ind everything proves it true, tliat be is the bitterest enemy 
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spare few troops to execute these designs ; but the British king 
scrupled as little as his ministers to engage foreign hirelings 
wherever they chanced to be in the market ; and had in con- 
templation a scheme of stupendous grandeur for obtaining a 
subsidiary army by negotiations at Moscow with the sovereign 
who claimed to hold the sceptre of Constantine. 

From the moment when the Empress Catharine 11., as a 
young bride, set her foot on Russian soil, it became her fixed 
purpose to seize on absolute power and govern alone. Though 
she mixed trifling pastimes with application to business, and 
for her recreation sought the company of the young and the 
gay, she far excelled those around her in industry and knowl- 
edge. Frederic said of her, that she had an infinity of talent 
and no religion ; yet, after going over to the Greek church, 
she played the devotee. There was in her nature a mixture 
of fancy and calculation. Distinguished for vivacity of 
thought and for the most laborious attention to afiEairs, capable 
of prompt energy and of patient waiting, very proud of the 
greatness and power of her empire, her intercourse with all her 
subjects was marked by mildness and grace; and she made 
almost incredible exertions as a monarch to be useful even 
to the meanest, to benefit the future as well as the present 
age. She had known sorrow, and could feel for and relieve 
distress. She translated Marmontel's Belisarius into Russian 
as a lesson of toleration, relieved the poverty of Diderot by a 
lasting provision, and invited Alembert to superintend the 
education of her son, who was to be her successor. One day 
she proposed to the imperial academy the question of the 
emancipation of serfs ; and she suffered the printing of a dis- 
sertation having for its motto, " In f avorem libertatis onmia 
jura clamant," " All right clamors for freedom." Tragedy, 
comedy, music, wearied her ; she had no taste but to build, or 
to regulate her court ; no ambition but to rule and to make a 
great name. In the crowd of courtiers, who were all eager 
for advancement, she compared herself to a hare worried by 
many hounds ; and among an unscrupulous nobility, in a land 
which was not that of her birth, she was haunted by a feel- 
ing of insecurity and an unrest of soul. But those around 
her were not ofiended at the completeness with which she 
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belonged to a century representing the supreinapy u£ tlie 

Her first raiuister was Panin, aiid he was acloiowlcdgcd to 
be the fittest mau for the post, withont whom no council was 
held, no deeiBion taken in foreign or doDii.«tic aSaira. He 
was more pereistent than bold, and was guided by experience 
rather than compreheofiiye views. Ho had the faults of prid^ 
inflexibility, and dilatoriness ; but he was unapproachabla by 
corruption. At home, hia political principlee led him to dosiio 
Bome limitation of the power of the sovereign by a coancil of 
nobles ; toward foreign states be was free from rancor. It bad 
been the policy of France to save Poland by etirring np Swe- 
den and Turkey against Eutaia ; yet Panin did not misjudge 
the relations of I'ussia to France. With England bo wunted 
no treaty except with stipulations for aid in the contingenoj of 
a war of Russia with the Ottoman Porte, aud, ae that coudltico) 
could not he obtained, he always declined her alliance. 

One day Panin happened to inquire of the British minister 
the news from America. Gunning seized the moment to an- 
ewer that the measures in progreee would shortly end the re- 
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cor that yonr majesty offers me of a part of your troops, whom 
the acts of rebellion of my subjects in some of my colonies in 
America unhappily require ; I shall provide my minister with 
the necessary full powers ; nothing shall ever efface from my 
memory the offer your imperial majesty has made to me on 
this occasion." Gunning was ordered to ask for twenty thou- 
sand disciplined men, completely equipped and prepared on 
the opening of the Baltic in spring to embark by way of Eng- 
land for Canada, where they were to serve under the British 
general. The journey from London to Moscow required about 
twenty-three days ; yet they all were confident of receiving the 
definitive promise by the twenty-third of October, in season to 
announce it at the opening of parliament; and Lord Dart- 
mouth hurried off messages to Howe and to Carleton, that the 
empress of Kussia had given the most ample assurances of let- 
ting them have any number of infantry that might be wanted. 

On the eighth, Suffolk despatched a second courier to Gmi- 
ning, with a project of a treaty for two years, within which the 
king and his ministers were confident of crushing the insur- 
rection. The levy money might be seven pounds sterling a 
man, payable one half in advance, the other on embarkation. 
A subsidy was not to be refused. " I will not conceal from 
you," wrote Suffolk to Gunning, " that, this accession of force 
being very earnestly desired, expense is not so much an object 
as in ordinary cases." Gigantic bribery was authorized. 

On the tenth, Gunning poured out to the empress assur- 
ances of the most inviolable attachment of England. " Has 
any progress been made," she asked, with the utmost cool- 
ness, " toward settling your dispute in America ? " and, with- 
out waiting for an answer, she added : " For God's sake, put 
an end to it as soon as possible, and do not confine yourselves 
to one method of accomplishing this desirable end ; there are 
other means of doing it than force of arms, and they ought 
all to be tried. You know my situation has lately been full 
as embarrassing, and, believe me, I did not rest my certainty 
of success upon one mode of acting. There are moments when 
we must not be too rigorous. The interest I take in every- 
thing that concerns you makes me speak thus freely upon this 
subject." 
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Gunning, who foand himself most nuespeetedlj put opoD 
the dcfcneive, answered : " Reeeotment has not ^-et found ita 
way into his majesty's councils." But CatbariQe repeated her 
wiehee for a Bpeedj and a peaceful end to the difference, citing 
ber own example of lenity and concession as the best modQ of 
snppreesing a rebellion. 

Late on the twenty-fourth tho first courier of Lord Snffcdk 
reached Moscow a few houra after Catharine's doparttire for 
some days of religions seclnsion in tlie monastery at Voekro- 
sensk. As no tune was to be lost, Gunning hastened to Poiuu, 
who received him cordially, and consented to forward to tbo 
empress in her retirement a copy of the king's letter. Ho 
nest repaired to the Tico-chancfllor, Oetermann, who calml/ 
exphiined to him the imposBibUity of ooncetling tho rocjacst 
for troops. 

The empress haring, on tho tliirtieth, retnmed to ^Coecow, 
Gunning waited on Panin by appointment. The aotograph 
letter, which he wished to deliver to her in person, said posi- 
tively that she had mado liim an offer of troops; Panin ineisted 
on an acknowledgment that no such ofier had been mad^ and. 
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under Britisli command as mercenaries, with no liberty left to 
herself but to fix the price of her subjects in money, and so 
plunge her hand as deeply as she pleased into the British ex- 
chequer, was an insult to her honor. She framed, accordingly, 
a sarcastic and unequivocal answer : ^^ I am just beginning to 
enjoy peace, and your majesty knows that my empire has need 
of repose. There is an impropriety in employing so consid- 
erable a body in another hemisphere, under a power almost 
unknown to it, and almost removed from all correspondence 
with its sovereign. Moreover, I should not be able to prevent 
myself from reflecting on the consequences which would result 
for our dignity, for tliat of the two monarchies and the two 
nations, from this junction of our forces, simply to calm a re- 
bellion which is not supported by any foreign power." 

The letter of the king of England to the empress was in 
his own hand ; her answer was purposely in that of her private 
secretary. 

The answer was so exceptionable that the British envoy 
was in doubt whether it was fit to be received ; but he sup- 
pressed his discontent His king found the manner of the 
empress not " genteel ; " for, said he, " she has not had the 
civility to answer me in her own hand ; and has thrown out 
expressions that may be civil to a Bussian ear, but certainly not 
to more civilized ones." 

The conduct of this negotiation was watched by every court 
from Moscow to Madrid ; but no foreign influence had any share 
in determining the empress. The decision was founded on her 
own judgment and that of her ministers. When a transient 
report prevailed, that the English request was to be granted, 
Vergennes wrote to the French envoy at Moscow : " I cannot 
reconcile Catharine's elevation of soul with the dishonorable 
idea of trafficking in the blood of her subjects." To the envoy 
Panin denied the truth of the rumor, adding : " Nor is it con- 
sistent with the dignity of England to employ foreign troops 
against its own subjects." 

The empress continued to be profuse of courtesies to Gun- 
ning ; and, when in December he took his leave, she renewed 
the assurances of her readiness to assist his king on all occa- 
sions, adding : ^' But one cannot go beyond one's means." 
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Bions," and no effect was produced on the funds or on com- 
merce. 

^^ I am fighting the battle of the legislature," said the king 
as the time of meeting parliament drew near ; " I therefore 
have a right to expect an almost unanimous support; I 
know the uprightness of mjr intentions, and am ready to stand 
any attack of ever so dangerous a kind." The good sense 
of the English people reasoned very differently, and found an 
organ among the ministers. The duke of Grafton by letter en- 
treated Lord North to go great lengths to bring about a durable 
reconciliation, giving as his reasons that ^^ the general inclina- 
tion of men of property in England differed from the declara- 
tions of the congress in America Uttle more than in words ; 
that many hearty friends to government had altered their opin- 
ions by the events of the year ; that their confidence in a strong 
party among the colonists, ready to second a regular military 
force, was at an end ; that, if the British regular force should 
be doubled, the Americans, whose behavior already had far 
surpassed every one's expectation, could and would increase 
theirs accordingly ; that the contest was not only hopeless, but 
fraught with disgrace ; that the attendant expenses would lay 
upon the country a burden which nothing could justify but an 
insult from a foreign enemy ; that, therefore, the colonies 
should be invited by their deputies to state to parliament their 
wishes and expectations, and a truce be proclaimed, until the 
issue should be known." 

Of tliis communication Lord North took no note whatever 
until within six days of the opening of parliament, and then 
replied by enclosing a copy of the intended speech. Hastening 
to court, Grafton complained of the violent and impracticable 
schemes of the ministers, framed in a misconception of the re- 
sources of the colonies ; and he added : " Deluded themselves, 
they are deluding your majesty." The king debated the busi- 
ness at large ; but when he announced that a numerous body of 
German troops was to join the British forces, Grafton an- 
swered : " Your majesty will find too late that twice the number 
will only increase the disgrace, and never effect the purpose." * 

On the twenty-sixth of October, two days after the failure 

* From the papers of the duke of Grafton, communicated to me in 1847. 
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t the firEt great elTort to hire lioBgian ijQcrcouarici^ became 
Qown to tlie government, the king met the parliameot. 
[aMng no allusion to the Americao congress or to ite peti- 
on for conciliation and peace, he ciiarged the colonies with 
vying a rebellious war for tlie piu-pose of eetaLlisliing an ia- 
spendent empire, lie professed to liave rt-ceived the moet 
■iendlj' offers of foreign assietiuicc. He recommended an 
icrease of the navy and the army ; at the same timey bo 
roposcd to send eomniisKoners with power to grant pardoiiB 
id receive the sulimiasion of the several colonies. 

In the house of eommoiis Acland, who moved tho ad- 
ress, presented the question as Ix^twocii the independence of 
.merica, or her suhmisaonf" Lyttelton, a former governor 
i Sonth Carolina, in eeconding him, "seemed to take pictu- 
re in informing the house tliat the ncgroee in the sootbcm 
)lony were numerous, and ready to imbrue their hands in 
le blood of their inastera." The address was adopted by a 
jte of two hundred and seventy-eight against one hundred 
id ten. 

On the report of the address, the debate was renewed. •* If 
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crushed ere the dispute will be ended." The commons un- 
hesitatingly confirmed their vote of the previous night. 

Among the lords, Shelbume spoke of the petition of the 
congress as the fairest ground for an honorable and advantage- 
ous accommodation ; and of Franklin as one whom ^^ he had 
long and intimately known, and had ever found constant and 
earnest in the wish for conciliation upon the terms of ancient 
connection." His words were a prophecy of peace, and of 
himself and Franklin as its mediators ; but on that night he 
was overborne by a.majority of two to one. Some of the mi- 
nority entered a protest, in which they said : " We conceive 
the calling in foreign forces to decide domestic quarrels to be 
a measure both disgraceful and dangerous." 

That same day the university of Oxford, the favored printer 
of the translated Bible for all whose mother tongue was the 
English, the natural guardian of the principles and the ex- 
ample of Wycliffe and Latimer and Eidley and Cranmer, the 
tutor of the youth of England, addressed the king against the 
Americans as " a people who had forfeited their lives and for- 
tunes to the justice of the state." 

On the last day of October, Lord Stormont, the British 
ambassador, was received at the French court. The king of 
France, whose sympathies were all on the side of monarchical 
power, said to him : " Happily the opposition party is now 
very weak." From the king, Stormont went to Vergennes, 
who expressed the desire to Uve in perfect harmony with Eng- 
land ; " far from wishmg to increase your embarrassments," 
said he, " we see tliem with some uneasiness." " The conse- 
quences," observed Stormont, " cannot escape a man of your 
penetration and extensive views." " Lideed, they are very ob- 
vious," responded Vergennes; "they are as obvious as the 
consequences of the cession of Canada. I was at Constanti- 
nople when the last peace was made ; when I heard its condi- 
tions, I told several of my friends there that England would 
ere long have reason to repent of having removed the only 
check that could keep her colonies in awe. My prediction has 
been but too well verified. I equally see the consequences 
that must follow the independence of North America, if your 
colonies should carry that point, at which they now so visibly 
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ham would never sit with him at the conncil board. Hamited 
by corroding recollections and stupidly self-confident, he en- 
tered on the high office, for which he was of all men the least 
competent ; eager to eflEace his ignominy by rivalling the career 
of Pitt in the seven years' war. But he had not any one qual-* 
ity that fitted him for an important military office : so that his 
appointment was of the very best augury for the insurgent 
Americans. Minutely precise and formal, he had a feverish 
activity, punctuality to a minute, and personal application, but 
no sagacity, nor quick perception, nor soimdness of judgment, 
nor that mastery over others which comes from force of charac- 
ter and warmth of heart. He could not plan a campaign, and 
was a most uncomfortable chief, always proposing to the gen- 
eral officers under his direction measures which they had not 
the means to execute, and always throwing upon them the fault 
of failure. His rancor toward those at whom he took offence 
was bitter and unending ; his temper petulant, and ruled by 
passions violent and constant, yet petty in their objects. Ap- 
parelled on Sunday morning in gala, as if for the drawing- 
room, ho constantly marched out all his household to his pari^ 
church, where he would mark time for the singing gallery, 
chide a rustic chorister for a discord, stand up during the ser- 
mon to survey the congregation or overawe the idle, and ges- 
ticulate approbation to the preacher, or cheer him by name. 

The capacity of Germain had been greatly overrated. He 
was restless and loved intrigue ; ambitious, opinionated, and full 
of envy ; when he spoke, it was arrogantly, as if to set others 
right ; his nature combined contemptuous haughtiness toward 
his inferiors and subordinates, and meanness of spirit. Without 
fidelity, fixed principles, or logical clearness of mind, unfit to con- 
duct armies or affairs, he joined cowardice with love of superi- 
ority and "malevolence" toward those who thwarted or op- 
posed him. He was rich ; but in a period of corrupt government 
he was distinguished for the inordinate gratification of his own 
cupidity in the exercise of his powers of patronage and confis- 
cation. Though smooth and kindly to his inferiors and de- 
pendants, he was capable of ordering the most atrocious acts 
of cruelty ; could rebuke his generals for checking savages in 
their fury as destroyers; and at night, on coming home to 
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i Bupper and his claret, the friendless man, unloving and un- 
fed, could, with cold, vengeful malice, plan how to lay 
merica In ashcB, since he knew not how to ruducu her to eab- 
ission. 

Germain's appointment shows how little the sympathies of 
e English people were considered ; the admimatration, a^i it 
la now constituted, wae the weakest, the most dcetitnte of 
inciples, and the most unpopular of tliat century. The Eng- 
Qd that the world revered, the England tliat kept alive in 
arope the vestal fire of freedom, was at this time outaide of 
e government, though steadily gaiuiug ]K>litical strcDgtli. 
Chatham, while he had life in him, was ita nerve."' Had 
renville been living, it would have included (irenville ; it 
tained Rockingham, Grenville's snceeiisor; it had now r&- 
ivercd Grafton, Chatham's Bucceseor. The king's policy was 
>t in harmony with the England of the revolution, nor with 
at of the eighteenth century, nor with that of the ninetoeuth. 
he England of to-day, whicli receives and brighteDS and pasBes 
ong the torch of liberty, has an honeet lineage, and spiings 
om the England of the last century ; but it had no repreeen- 
rivp in tlip iiiinintrv of TjipH 'NnrtTi or tlm niBifinVv nf flio 
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doned, they never intended by that expression more than that 
taxation is but a matter of secondary consideration, when the 
supremacy and legislative authority of this country are at stake. 
Taxation is not, nor ever was out of their view. It should be 
insisted on and enforced, to insure your legislative authority, 
though no kind of advantage should arise from it." The ex- 
planation gave satisfaction ; Lord North retained support by a 
sacrifice of his opinions and of America. 

On the sixteenth Burke brought forward a bill for compos- 
ing the existing troubles by renouncing the pretension to an 
American revenue. "K we are to have no peace," repKed 
Grermain, " unless we give up the right of taxation, the contest 
is brought to its fair issue. I trust we shall draw a revenue 
from America ; the spirit of this country will go along with 
me in the idea to crush rebellious resistance." 

As he said this, the orders were already on the way to hire 
troops of the roytelets of Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, and, in 
defiance of the laws of the empire, to raise recruits in Ger- 
many ; for, if Britain was to crush the Americans, it could 
not be done by Englishmen. 

In Ireland the ministry controlled a majority of her legisla- 
ture, and sought to allay discontent by concessions in favor 
of her conimerce and manufactures. The consent of the Irish 
house of commons was requested to sending four thousand of 
the troops on the Irish establishment to America, and receiving 
in their stead four thousand German Protestants. " K we give 
our consent," objected Ponsonby, in the debate on the twenty- 
fifth of November, " we shall take part against America, con- 
trary to justice, to prudence, and to humanity." " The war is 
unjust," said Fitzgibbon, " and Ireland has no reason to be a 
party therein." Sir Edward Newenham could not agree to 
send more troops to butcher men who were fighting for their 
liberty ; and he reprobated the introduction of foreign mer- 
cenaries as equally mihtating against true reason and sound 
policy. "If men must be sent to America," cried George 
Ogle, "send foreign mercenaries, not the sons of Ireland." 
Hussey Burgh condemned the American war as " a violation 
of the law of nations, the law of the land, the law of humanity, 
the law of nature ; he would not vote a single sword without 
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m address rocommending conciliatory meiisnrei) ; the minietrr, 
f victoriouB, would onJy establish a right to the harvest whco 
hflj had burnt the grain." Yet the troops were voted bj one 
mndred and twentj-one against seventj-aix, although tLe rceo- 
ution to replace them by foreign Protestants was negatived. 

The majority in both parliaments did not quiet Lord Nortfa. 
Sir George Saville describes him " ss one day for conciliatifm ; 
)ut, SB soon as the first word is out, be is checked and con- 
ToIIed, and, instead of conciliation, out comes confusion." On 
lie first of December he pressed to a second reading the Aineri- 
an bill, which consolidated the several penal acta and en- 
arged them into a prohibition of the trade of all the thirteen 
lolonies. American vessels and g<)ixl« were made the property 
)f their captors ; the prisoners might I>e compelled to serve the 
dng even against their own coimtryiaen. No one American 
frievance wiis removed. 

The atrocity of the measore was exposed in the bonse of 
lommons, but without effect; on the third reading, id tbe 
louse of lords, Mansfield said : " Tlie people of America turo 
\s much bound to ol>ey the act? of the British parliament aa 
he inhabitants of London and Middlesex. I have not a doubt 
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the check to prosperous and growing states ; bnt, said he, "we 
are past the hour of lenitives and half exertions." 

On the other hand, John Millar, the professor of law in the 
university of Glasgow, taught the youth of Scotland who fre- 
quented his lectures " that the republican form of government 
is by far the best, either for a very small or a very extensive 
country." 

" I cannot but agree with him," said David Hume, who 
yet maintained that it would be " most criminal " to disjoint 
the established government in Great Britain, where he believed 
a republic would so certainly bo the immediate forerunner of 
despotism that none but fools would think to augment liberty 
by shaking oflE monarchy. But he had no faith in the univer- 
sal application of the monarchical principle. "The ancient 
republics," said he, rising above the influence of his philoso- 
phy, " were somewhat ferocious and torn by bloody factions ; 
but they were still much preferable to the ancient monarchies 
or aristocracies, which seem to have been quite intolerable. 
Modem manners have corrected this abuse ; and all the repub- 
hcs in Europe, without exception, are so well governed that 
one is at a loss to which we should give the preference. I 
am an American in my principles, and wish we would let 
them aloue to govern or misgovern themselves, as they think 
proi)er." 

But one greater than Robertson and wiser than Hume gave 
the best expression to the mind of Scotland. Adam Smith, 
the peer and the teacher of statesmen, enrolled among the 
benefactors of our race, one who had closely studied the econo- 
my of France as well as of Britain, and who in his style com- 
bined the grace and the clearness of a man of the world with 
profound wisdom and the sincere search for truth, applied to 
the crisis those principles of freedom and right which made 
Scotland, under every disadvantage of an oppressive form of 
feudalism and a deceitful system of representation, an efficient 
instrument in promoting the liberties of mankind. He would 
have the American colonies either fairly represented in parliar 
ment or independent. The prohibitory laws of England toward 
the colonies he pronounced " a manifest violation of the most 
sacred rights," " impertinent badges of slavery imposed upon 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

annexation of canada. 

August-December 1775. 

The continental congreBS had, on the first of June 1775, 
disclaimed the purpose of invading Canada; and a French 
version of their resolution was distributed among its inhabi- 
tants. But on the ninth of that month the governor of the 
province proclaimed the American borderers to be rebellious 
traitors, established martial law, summoned the French peas- 
(Autry to serve under the old colonial nobility, and instigated 
alike the converted Indian tribes and the savages of the North- 
west to take up the hatchet against New York and New Eng- 
land. These movements made the occupation of Canada by 
America an act of self-defence; it received the unflinching 
approval of Dickinson and occupied in a special manner the 
attention of New York. 

The French nobility and the Catholic clergy acquiesced in 
the new form of government ; but a large part of tlie British 
residents detested their subjection to arbitrary power ; and the 
Canadian peasantry denied the authority of their seigniors as 
magistrates, resisted their claim of a right to command their 
military services, and were willing to welcome an invasion. 

At the instance of Carleton, the Catholic bishop sent a 
mandate to the several parishes, to be read by the clergy after 
divine service ; but the peasantry persisted in refusing to turn 
out. 

Schuyler, on taking command of the northern army, de- 
spatched Major John Brown to learn the state of Canada. 
On the twentynseventh of July the regiment of Green Moun- 




ain Boys elected its officers; and Seth Wamcr, a ninn of 
ourage aud good judgment, was choseti its lieutenant-coln- 
lel. Preparations were made for crossing the twuadarr ; but 
tclinyler had only twelve hundnjd men, and, judging Elicm 
QBiifficient for the enterprise, he waited for the orders which, 
n the sixth of August, he eolicif«d from congreee. Before tho 
oiddle of the month Brown rotunied from a perilous march 
f observation, and reported that now was tlie time Uy acquire 
Canada, where there were only about four hntidrud regiUars, 
leslde tho garrison of three hundred at Sl John's ; that the 
ohabitaats were friends; that tlie militia refused to serve 
mder the French officers lately appointed. At the same time, 
new arrival at Tieonderoga changed the spirit of tho comp^ 

Wo have seen Richard Montgomery, M'ho had served in 
he army from the age of lifteen, gain distinction in the seTeu 
ears' war. Failing after the peace in his pursuit of the pro- 
Qotion to which his good service gave him a right to ospiro, 
le sold his eommisaion and emigrated to New York. Hero, 
a 1773, he renewed iiis acquaintance with the family of Rob- 
rt E. Livingston, and married his eldest daughter. Never 
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presBed people, compelled to choose betfceen lilierty and bIa- 
very, maat be obeyed." 

On the sixth of Aognst, from Albany, he advieed that 
Tryon should be condooted out of the way of mischief to 
Hartford. He reasoned in favcn* of the occupation of Canada, 
as the means of guarding against Indian hostilities, and dis- 
playing to the world the strength of the confederated colonies ; 
it was enlarging the sphere of operations, bnt a failure would 
not impair the means of keeping the command of Lahe Cham- 
plain. Sunmioned by Schuyler to Ticonderoga, he was attend- 
ed aa far as Saratoga by his wife, whose gloomy forebodings 
he soothed by cheerfulness and good humor. TTin last words 
to her at parting were : " You will never have cause to blush 
for your Montgomery." 

When, on the seventeenth of August, he arrived at Ticon- 
deroga, Schuyler departed for Saratoga, promising to return on 
the twentieth. That day passed, and others ; and still he did 
not come. On the twenty-fifth, Montgomery wrote to him en- 
treatingly to join the army with all expedition, as the way to 
give it coitfidence in his spirit and activity. On the evening 
of the twenty-sixth, Schnyler, at Albany, received an express 
from Washington, ur^g the acquisition of Canada, and prom- 
ising an auxiliary enterprise by way of the Kennebec. " I am 
sure," wrote the chief, " you will not let any difficulties, not 
insuperable, damp your ardor; perseverance and spirit have 
done wonders in all ages. You will therefore, by the retnm 
of this messenger, inform me of your ultimate resolution ; not 
a moment's time is to be lost." In obedience to this letter, 
Schuyler set o£E for his army. 

Montgomery, wherever he came, looked to see what could 
be done, and to devise the means of doing it ; he had informed 
Schuyler that he should probably reach St. John's on the first 
day of September. Schuyler sent back no reply. " Moving 
without your orders," pursued Montgomeiy, "I do not like; 
but the prevention of the enemy is of the utmost conseqnenoe ; 
for, if he gets liis vessels into the lake, it is over with us for 
the present sunmier ; " and he went forward with a thousand 
or twelve hundred men. On the fourth of September he was 
joined at Isle La Hotte by Schuyler, and they proceeded to 
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(sle-aus-Noix. Tlie next day a declaration of fncndnbip was 
iJBpersed among tlie inhabitants. Oa the sixth, Schnylw, wilh 
"orces not exceeding a thousand, marched toward St. Joliu'i. 
[n crowing a creek, the left of the adrajiced line was attacked 
)j a partj of Indians ; but, being promptly pnppiirted by Mont- 
romery, it beat o3 the assailants, yet witli a loss of nine snbal- 
ems and privates. The nest day, acting on false iuformution, 
5ohuyler led back the troops unmolestod to th« Isl&«RX-Xoix. 
From that elation he wrote to coiign»8 tliat he ehonld retlro, 
uilese he should " receive their orders to tlie eontmiy." He 
'urther announced to them that in health he was " so low as 
lot to be able to hold the pen ; " and, being put to bed in a 
lovered boiit, he withdrew from the conduct of the cai))paig;n. 
Hig letter was the occasion of "a large controversy" in 
tongress; the proposal to abandon Isle-anx-Noix was severely 
lisapproved, and it was resolved to spare neither men nor 
noney for his anny. If the Canadians would remain neater, 
lo doubt was entertained of the aequigition of Cana^Ja. Sdiny- 
er was encouraged to attend to his health, and thus the com- 
oand of the invading army fell to Montgomery. 
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Ethan Allen had been sent to Chambly to raise a corps of 
Canadians. They gathered round him with spirit, and his 
officers advised him to lead them without delay to the army ; 
but, with boundless rashness, he indulged himself in a vision 
of surprising Montreal as he had surprised Ticonderoga. In 
the night preceding the twenty-fifth of September he passed 
over from Longueil to Long Point with about eighty Canadi- 
ans and thirty Americans, though he had so few canoes that 
but a tliird of his party could embark at once. About two 
hours after sunrise he was attacked by a mixed party of regu- 
lars, English residents of Montreal, Canadians, and Indians, 
in aU aboat five hundred men, and, after a defence of an hour 
and three quarters, he surrendered himself and thirty-eight 
men; the rest fled to the woods. The wounded prisoners, 
seven in number, entered the hospital ; the rest were shackled 
together in pairs, and distributed among different transports 
in the river. AUen, the captor of Ticonderoga, was chained 
with heavy leg-irons and shipped to England, where he was 
imprisoned in Pendennis castle. 

The issue of this adventure daunted the Canadians for a 
moment; but difficulties only brought out the resources of 
Montgomery. Of the field oflScers, he esteemed Brown above 
others for hie ability ; Macpherson, his aide-de-camp, a very 
young man, of good sense and rare endowments, was univer- 
sally beloved ; in John Lamb, captain of a New York com- 
pany of artillery, he found "a restless genius, brave, active, and 
intelligent, but very turbulent and troublesome." " The troops 
carried the spirit of freedom into the field, and thought for 
themselves." He wrote home: "The master of Hindostan 
could not recompense me for this sunmier's work, where no 
credit can be obtained. O fortunate husbandmen, would I 
were at my plough again 1 " Yet, amid all his vexations, he so 
won the affection of his army that every sick soldier, ofllcer, 
or deserter, that passed home, agreed in praising him wher- 
ever they stopped, so that his reputation rose throughout the 
country. 

Anxious to relieve St. John's, Carleton, after the capture 
of Alien, succeeded in assembling about nine hundred Cana- 
dians at Montreal ; but the inhabitants generally favored the 
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American cause, and tliey disappeared by desertions, thirty 
3T forty of a, iiiji;ht, till ho was left almost as forlorn OS be- 
fore. The Indians " were easily dejected and cliose to be of 
the strongest side, bo thiit wlien tlioy were most wautcd tlx>/ 
camshed." 

In tills gtatc of mutual weakness the inhaltitants of the 
fiarishes of Chambly turned the scale. Hanging thensclvee 
inder James LivingBton of New York, then a reiiidcnt in 
Zlonada, and assisted by Major Crown, with a email deliclimmt 
Tom Montgomery, they eat down before the fort in ChaaiUy, 
ffhich, on the eighteenth of October, after a siege of l day aad 
1 half, was inglorJously sm-reudered by the English command- 
int. The colors of the seventh regiment were traniinitted to 
!ongress ; tlie prisoners, one hundi\)d and eistj--eight in nom- 
>er, were marched to Connecticut ; but the great gain to the 
Imerieans was seventeen cannon and six tons of powder. 

The army of Montgomery yielded more readily to his gnid- 
inee ; Wooster of Connectiout had arrived, and sot an example 
)f cheerful obedience to his orders. At tlie notth-weet a bat 
ery was conatnictcd on an eminence within two hundred and 
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nity of establishing their freedom and reforming their laws ; 
and he requested them to choose, as soon as possible, ^^ faith- 
ful representatives to sit in the continental congress, and 
make a part of that union." He earnestly urged Schuyler to 
pass the winter in the chief town of upper Canada. "I have 
courted fortune," he wrote to his brother-in-law, " and found 
her kind. I have one more favor to solicit, and then I have 
done." Men, money, and artillery were wanting ; in the face 
of a Canadian winter, he nevertheless resolved to form a junc- 
tion with the regiments sent through the wilderness by Wash- 
ington, and attempt the liberation of the lower part of the 
province through the co-operation alike of its French and Eng- 
lish inhabitants. The attempt must be made before the break- 
ing up of the ice in the river, when the arrival of British 
reinforcements from Europe would render success impossible. 

The invasion of Canada by the Americans was the natural 
result of the capture of Ticonderoga. It was not in its origin 
the deliberate purpose of congress. An attack on the northern 
border of New York was formally threatened from Canada, 
and the opinion prevailed that it could be best resisted by 
meeting it in the land of the enemy. Washington had put 
aside every private suggestion to d>ade his strength; nor could 
he be tempted even to take part in an expedition against Nova 
Scotia. But as war raged on the St. Lawrence, his duty as 
commander-in-chief required that he should promote its suc- 
cess ; and, being informed of the possibility of reaching Quebec 
by land, he was led to take the chances of surprising its citadel 
by the aid of the Canadians themselves. In this wise it came 
about that he organized an expedition to the lower St. Law- 
rence. For its chief officer he selected Benedict Arnold, who 
had taken part in the surprise of Ticonderoga, and who in 
former days as a trader had visited Quebec, where he still kept 
up a correspondence. 

The detachment from the army round Boston consisted of 
ten companies of New England infantry, one of riflemen from 
Virginia, and two from Pennsylvania : in all, two battalions of 
about eleven hundred men. 

The lieutenant-colonels were Roger Enos and the brave 
Christopher Greene of Ehode Island. The majors were Re- 
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tnm J, Meigs of Connectient, and Timothy Bigel'^w. tbe earl_v 
patriot of ^Vurcester, Masflachusetta. Dimiel Morgan, with 
Hiunphreya aii<i Ileth, led the Virginia riflemen ; Hcsudricks, 
a Pennsylvania company; Thayer euininanded one from Rhode 
Island, and, Like Arnold, Jfi^i^ Di^arlKin), Henry, SenUr, and 
Melviu, left a journal of the expedition. Aaron Biirr, tbou 
bnt nineteen years old, and Lis friend Matthias Ogden, canr- 
ing mufiketa and knapaaclca, joined aa volimteera. Hanaud 
Spring attended as cliaplaio. 

The inatnictioiifl given to Arnold hod for their motive af- 
fectionate co-operation M-ith the Canadians. They etijuiaed 
respect for the rights of property and tlie freedom of coo- 
science, " ever coneidering that God alone ib the judge of tlie 
hearte of men, and to him only in this csj«e they are Answer- 
able." " Should Chatham's sou fall into your power," wrote 
Washington, " you cannot pay too much honor to the *on of 
80 illustrious a character, and so tnie a friend to America." 
Chatham, from his fixed opinion of the war, desired to with- 
draw his son from the service ; and Carletyii, anticipating tlut 
wish, had already sent him home aa bearer of despatches. To 
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against a very rapid cnrrent. On the fourth of October they 
passed the vestiges of an Indian chapel, a fort, and the grave 
of the missionary Easles. After they took leave of settlements 
and houses at Norridgewock, their course lay up the swift Ken- 
nebec, which flowed through the thickly forested and almost 
trackless wild; now rowing, now dragging their boats, now 
bearing them on their shoulders round rapids and cataracts, 
across morasses, over craggy highlands. On the tenth the 
party reached the dividing ridge between the Kennebec and 
Dead river. An advance party of seven men marked the 
shortest carrying-place from the Kennebec to the Dead river 
by snagging the bushes and blazing the trees. Their way 
stretched through forests of pine, balsam fir, cedar, cypress, 
hemlock, and yellow birch, and over three ponds, that lay hid 
among the trees and were full of trout. After passing them, 
they had no choice but to carry their boats, h3£^snse. stores, 
and ammunition across a b^, which wa^ o^;n with 
bushes and white moss, often sinking knee deep in the wet 
turf. From Dead river, Arnold on the thirteenth wrote to 
the commander of the northern army, announcing his plan of 
co-operation. Of his friends in Quebec he inquired what ships 
were there, what number of troops, and what was the disposi- 
tion of the Canadians and merchants ; and he rashly made an 
Indian the bearer of his letters. 

Following the Dead river eighty-three miles, encountering 
near its source a series of small ponds choked with fallen trees, 
and afterward seventeen portages, in ten or twelve days more 
the main body arrived at the great carrying-place to the Chau- 
di^re. On the way they heard that Enos, who commanded the 
rear, had, without any justification from his orders, led back his 
three companies to Cambridge. 

The mountains had been clad in snow since September ; 
winter was howling around them, and their course was still to 
the north. On the night preceding the twenty-eighth of Oc- 
tober some of the party encamped on the summits from which 
the waters fiow to the St. Lawrence. As they advanced, their 
suflEerings increased. Some went barefoot for days together. 
Their path was shagged with thorns ; their clothes had become 
00 torn they were almost naked ; at night they had no couch 
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of the Yirgin Marjr, and rude imitations of the Saviour^s 
sorrows. 

By the labor of seven weeks, Cramah^, the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, had put the walls of Quebec into a good posture for 
defence. Communications, intrusted by Arnold to friendly 
Indians, had been, in part at least, intercepted. A vessel from 
Newfoundland had brought a hundred carpenters. Colonel 
Allan Maclean arrived on the twelfth with a hundred and 
seventy men, levied chiefly among disbanded Highlanders who 
had settled in Canada. The Lizard and the Hunter, ships-of- 
war, were in the harbor ; and the masters of merchant ships 
with their men were detained for the defence of the town. 

At nine in the evening of the thirteenth Arnold began his 
embarkation in canoes, which were but thirty in number, and 
carried less than two hundred at a time ; by crossing the river 
three times, before daybreak on the morning of the fourteenth 
all of his party, except about one hundred and fifty left at 
Point Levi, were landed undiscovered at Wolfe's Cove. The 
five hundred half -armed musketeers met no resistance as they 
climbed the oblique path to the Plains of Abraham. " The 
enemy being apprised of their coming," Arnold " found it im- 
practicable to attack them without too great risk." In the 
evening he sent a flag to demand the surrender of the place. 
The British would not receive the flag, and would not come 
out. The invaders had no chance of success, except their 
friends within the walls should rise ; and of this there were no 
signs. As the result, their ammunition being reduced to but 
five rounds to each man, on the nineteenth Arnold withdrew 
his party to Point aux Trembles, eight leagues above Quebec, 
where they awaited the orders of Montgomery. 

The St. Lawrence, near the mouth of the Sorel, was guarded 
by continental troops under Easton. In the darkest hour of 
the night following the sixteenth of November, Carleton, dis- 
guised as a peasant, passed them in a small boat. On the next 
day Prescott, the British brigadier, from sheer cowardice, sur- 
rendered the flotilla of eleven sail, with all the soldiers, sailors, 
and stores on board, without a blow given or received. Touch- 
ing as a fugitive at Trois Rivieres, Carleton arrived on the 
nineteenth at Quebec. He had witnessed how much of the 
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iccees of Wolfe had been due to tie rafihiiGSs of Montcalm f 
jking a battle outside of the walls. Ilia caution and ld« i 
2S6 were gniuanl^es that the place would be pertiuaciouslj 
if ended, 

The progress of ifontgomery had emboldened a party in 
iiebec to confess a wiUingness to receive bira on terms of 
ipitiilation. But, on the twenty-eecoiid, Carleton ordered all 
arsons who would not join in the defence of the town to 
ave it within four days ; and after their departure he fouutl 
imself supported by more than three hundred regulars, three 
andred and thirty Anglo-Canadian militia, five hundred and 
(rty-three French Canadiajis, four hundred and eighty-five 
■■amen and marinea, beside a hundred and twenty artiGcers 
ipable of bearing arms. 

After Montreal was taken and winter was come, Montgom* 
■y was left with no more than eight hundi-ed men to garrison 
is conquesta, and to go down against Quebec. Even most of 
le Green Mountain Boys had gone home. 

On the twenty-sixth, leaving St. John's under the com- 
land of MarinuB Willett of New York, intrusling the gov- 
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twenty-six days. Montgomery grieved for the loss of life that 
might ensue, but his decision was prompt and unchanging. 
The works of the lower town were the weakest; these he 
thought it possible to carry, and then the favor of the inhabi- 
tants in the upper town, their concern for their property, the 
unwarlike character of the garrison, the small military ability 
of Carleton, offered chances of success. 

Montgomery demanded the surrender of the city ; but his 
flag of truce was not admitted ; and every effort at correspond- 
ence with the citizens failed. 

Four or five mortars were placed in St Eoc's, but the 
small shells which they threw did no essential injury to the 
garrison. A battery was begun about seven hundred yards 
south-west of St. John's gate ; as the ground was frozen, the 
gabions and the interstices of the fascines were filled with 
snow ; and on this water was poured, which froze instantly in 
the intense cold. On the fifteenth, the day after the work was 
finished, a flag of truce was again sent toward the wall, but the 
governor would '• hold no parley with rebels." Montgomery 
knew that Carleton could not be provoked into making a sally, 
and would sooner be buried under heaps of ruins than come to 
terms. 

" To the storming we must come at last," said Montgomery. 
On the evening of the sixteenth, at a council of the commis- 
sioned officers of Arnold's detachment, a large majority voted 
for making an assault as soon as the men could be provided 
with bayonets, hatchets, and hand-grenades. " In case of suc- 
cess," Montgomery promised to the soldiery "the effects of 
those who had been most active against the united colonies." 
Days of preparation ensued, during which he revolved his 
desperate situation. His rapid conquests had filled the world 
with his praise; the colonies held nothing impossible to his 
good conduct and fortune ; he had received the order of con- 
gress to hold Quebec, if it should come into his hands ; and 
Howe never doubted of its surrender. Should Quebec be 
taken, the Canadians would enter heartily into the union and 
send their deputies to congress. " Fortune," said Montgom- 
ery, " favors the brave ; and no fatal consequences are likely 
to attend a* failure." 
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One day the generaJ, accompanied hy hia aid©<l©-««nft 
ilacpLerson, went out to nieditiite on " the spot -where Wolfe 
lad fallen, tighting for England in frieadship with America.'* 
le had loat the ambition which once Bweetened a military 
ife, and a aense of duty was now his only spring of action; if 
he Americans should continue to prosper, he wislied to return 
o the retired life in which he alone found delight ; hut, said 
IB, " shoTild the scene change, I shall be always ready to eon* 
ribute to the public safety." And his last message to liis 
irother-in-law was: "Adien, my dear Kuhert; may your 
lappy talents ever be directed to the good of niiuikinii." 

As the time for the assault drew near, three captains in 
^mold's battalion showed mutiuoua disaffection. In tho eren- 
ng of the twenty-tliird, Montgomery repaired to their quar- 
ers, and in few words gave them leave to stand aside ; " he 
Fould compel none ; he wanted with him no pereons who 
vent with reluctance." His words recalled the officers to tJieir 
luty, but the incident hurried him into a resolution t-o attempt 
;ainiug Quebec before the first of Januaiy. At eondown of 
'hristmas he reviewed Arnold's battalion at Morgan's ijoarters, 
nd arldressed tlipin with snirit : aftsr which a nonnral of war 
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be ready at two o'clock of the following morning ; and, that 
they might recognise one another, each soldier wore in his cap 
a piece of white paper, on which some of them wrote : " Lib- 

EBTY OB DEATH." 

Colonel James Livingston, with less than two hundred 
Canadians, was to attract attention by appearing before St. 
John's gate, on the south-west ; while a company of Americans 
under Brown were to feign a movement on Cape Diamond, 
where the waU faces south by west, and from that high ground, 
at the proper time, were to fire rockets, as the signal for be- 
ginning the real attacks on the lower town, under Arnold from 
the west and north, under Montgomery from the south and 
east. If successful, both would meet in Mountain street, near 
Prescot gate. 

The general, who reserved for his own party less than 
three hundred Yorkers, led them in Indian file from head-quar- 
ters at Holland House to Wolfe's Cove, and then about two 
miles farther along the shore. In several places they were 
obliged to scramble up slant rocks covered with two feet of 
snow, and then, with a precipice on their right, to slide down 
fifteen or twenty feet. The wind, which was at east by north, 
blew furiously in their faces, with cutting hail, which the eye 
could not endure ; their constant step wore the frozen snow 
into little lumps of ice, so that the men were fatigued by 
struggles not to fall, and could not keep their arms dry. 

The signal from Cape Diamond being given more than 
half an hour too soon, the general, with his aides-de-camp, 
Macpherson and Burr, pushed on with the front, composed of 
Cheesman's company and Mott's ;» and more than half an hour 
before day they arrived at the first barrier, with the guides and 
carpenters. The rest of the party lagged behind ; and the lad- 
ders were not within half a mile. Montgomery and Cheesman 
were the first that entered the undefended barrier, passing on 
between the rock and the pickets which the carpenters began 
to saw and wrench away. While a message was sent back to 
hurry up the troops, Montgomery went forward to observe the 
path before him. It was a very narrow defile, falling away to 
the river precipitously on the one side, and shut in by the 
scarped rock and overhanging cliff on the other, so that not 
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mommg twilight, through the i 
full march from Wolfe's Cove. 
rier where Cofl^ commanded, tl 
with lighted linstocks. 

Montgomery waited till aboi 
inside of the row of pickets ; th( 
York, you will not fear to follow 
push on, brave boys 1 Quebec is o 
double quick time to carry the 1 
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lant Cheesman, and ten others fel 
three wounds. With him the s( 
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seeing no chance of success, ord 
which was effected without f urthei 

On the north-western side of 
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with a field-piece on a sled; the field-piece was soon aban- 
doned, but he and his men took part in the assault. 

The first barricade was at the Sault au Matelot, a jutting 
rock which left little space between the river beach and the 
precipice. Near this spot Arnold was wounded in the leg by 
a musket-ball, and carried off disabled ; but Morgan's men, 
who formed the van, rushed forward to the port-holes and fired 
into them, while others, Morgan himself the first, Charles Por- 
terfield the second, mounted by ladders, carried the battery, and 
took its captain and guard prisoners. But Morgan was at- 
tended only by his own company and a few Pennsylvanians. 
It was still very dark ; he had no guide, and he knew nothing 
of the defences of the town. The faces of the men were hoar 
with frost and icicles, their muskets useless in the storm. The 
glow of attack began to subside, and the danger of their posi- 
tion to appear. They were soon joined by Greene, Bigelow, 
and Meigs, so that there were at least two hundred Americans 
in the town, who all pressed on in the narrow way to the sec- 
ond barricade, at the eastern extremity of Saidt au Matelot 
street, where the defences extended from the rock to the river. 
Under the direction of Greene, heroic efforts were made to 
carry them. With a voice louder than the north-east gale, Mor- 
gan cheered on his riflemen ; but, though Heath and Porter- 
field and a few others in the front files ascended the scaling- 
ladders, it was only to see on the other side rows of troops pre- 
pared to receive them on hedges of bayonets, if they had leaped 
down. Here was the greatest loss of life ; the assailants were 
exposed in the narrow street to a heavy fire from houses on 
both sides; some of the officers received several balls in 
their clothes ; others fell. The moment for retreat soon went 
by. Some few escaped over the shoal ice on the St. Charles. 
Near daylight, about two hundred of the Americans took 
shelter in houses of stone, from which they could fire. It was 
then that Hendricks, while aiming his rifle, was shot through 
the heart. 

Carleton could now direct all his force against the party 
of Arnold. By his orders. Captain Laws, with two hundred 
men, sallied from Palace gate in their rear ; Dearborn's com- 
pany was found divided into two parties, each of which sue- 
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Ti i|. leaving "the flower of tlie rebel army" 
iiiii llie town. Morgan proposed that they 
WAV through their euemiea; but it had be- 
lli; : !ni(i, after maintaining the atniggle till 
is-mo. at ten o'clock they gave themeelvcB op. 
Carlt'toa proved a humane and generous 
- I if tlio British was inconeidi-'rable ; that of 
1 kilk'd or wounded, was about eixty ; in pris- 
rL-L' and four hundred. 

itio \riis over, thirteen bodies were found at 
iiiiwii as Pres-de-Ville. That of Cheefiman, 
lici-'ii brief but gallant, bud fidlen over the 
]>;it]i\viiy lay Macpherson, the pure-minded, 
ist fi>r liberty, as spotless as the new-fallen 
lii^ winding-sheet; fuU of promise for war, 
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liis L'liief. There, too, by his side, lay Rieh- 
nii the spot where he fell. At his death he 
niititli of his fortieth yciu'. lie was tall and 
ii.i], of a graceful addre^^s, and a strong and 
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ger and death," they reared a marble monument " to the glory 
of Richard Montgomery." 

Frederic of Prussia gave him praise as a military chief. In 
the British parliament Barr6, his veteran f ellow^ldier in the 
late war, wept profusely as he expatiated on their fast friend- 
ship and participation of service in the season of enterprise and 
glory, when Canada was conquered for Britain, and, holding 
up the British commanders in review, pronounced a glowing 
tribute to his superior merits. Edmund Burke contrasted the 
condition of the eight thousand men, starved, disgraced, and 
shut up within the single town of Boston, with the movements 
of the hero who in one campaign had conquered two thirds of 
Canada. " I," replied North, " cannot join in lamenting the 
death of Montgomery as a public loss. Curse on his virtues, 
they've undone his country. He was brave, he was able, he 
was humane, he was generous ; but stiU he was only a brave, 
able, humane, and generous rebel." " The term of rebel," re- 
torted Fox, " is no certain mark of disgrace. The great assert- 
ors of liberty, the saviors of their country, the benefactors of 
mankind in all ages, have been called rebels. We owe the 
constitution which enables us to sit in this house to a rebel- 
Kon." 

So passed away Montgomery, with the love of all that knew 
him, the grief of the rising republic, and the eulogies of the 
world. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ADViLNCISa TOWAED ISDEPESDENOB. 

Last Months op 1775-MAKcn 1776. 

A STEATT current drifted the conntry toward a cloeer muoo 
nd indepeiidoiifL'. Tlie British government refused to treat 
nth the general congreBB. The American colonies, if they 
lean to make their resistance eSectaal, must confine their iu- 
ercoiirse with the Britifih government exchisively (o ihfl Pep- 
esentativcs of the colonies in union. In New Jersey the aa- 
emhly granted tlie usnal annual support of the royal govern- 
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union ; rest, then, on your former noble petition, and on that 
of united America." " We have nothing to expect from the 
mercy or justice of Britain," argued Jay ; " vigor and unanim- 
ity, not petitions, are our only means of safety." "Wythe of 
Virginia spoke to the same purpose; and the well-disposed 
assembly of New Jersey conformed to their advice. 

Under orders from the New York Convention, Isaac Sears, 
in the night of the twenty-fourth of August, removed cannon 
from the battery of the city. Captain Vandeput, of the Asia, 
a British man-of-war in the harbor of the city, kept up a heavy 
but ineffective fire on the working party, who succeeded in 
removing twenty-one eighteen-pounders with their carriages. 
It was feared that a bombardment would follow, and families 
began to retreat into the country. 

Congress, on the sixth of October, under the form of a 
general resolution, advised the arrest of Tryon ; on the twenty- 
seventh, when his arrest was imminent, he fled. From a ship- 
of-war in the harbor, he recommended to the inhabitants of 
New York a separate petition. Their congress, on the motion 
of John Morin Scott, rejected the thought of "a separate 
declaration, as inconsistent with the glorious plan of American 
imion ; " on motion of Macdougall, they confirmed the delib- 
erative powers of the continental congress; and they estab- 
lished a committee of safety, with full executive powers within 
the colony. The general congress gave directions to Lord Stir- 
ling to garrison fortresses on Hudson river by six companies 
from New Jersey, and to encamp the rest of the New Jersey 
troops contiguous to New York. Aided by his battalion, a 
party of Jersey minute-men disarmed the disaffected in Queen's 
county. Long Island. 

Under the influence of Sir John Johnson, the Indian 
agent among the Mohawks, disbanded Highlanders who 
dwelt in the valley of the Mohawk river prepared to rally 
to the king's standard. By order of the general congress, 
Schuyler with militia from Albany, joined on the way by 
Herldmer and other militia, marched upon Johnstown, took 
the parole of Johnson to preserve neutrality, and, on the twen- 
tieth of January 1776, compelled between two and three hun- 
dred Highlanders to ground their arms in front of his forcest 
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n the two following days Herldmer completed tbe di^onou- 
lent of the disaffected. Schnjier and his party received tJie 
pprobation of congreas. 

British men-of-war wero masters of the bay and the harl>or 
f New York, the East river, and Hudson river below the 
[ighlande ; Deitlier Staten Island nor Long Isloud could pro- 
ent the landing of British troops ; the ]>osd(««iou of Long 
iland would give tiie command of Manhattan Island. Tbo 
slony of New York, guided by men of high ability, conrsige, 
ad puritj-, had pui^ued a By8t«ai of modt-ration, at first irom 
desire to avoid a revolution, if it could bu done without a 
irrender of American rights ; and, when that hoj>c faik-d, 
nth the purpose of making it manifest to all that iudi-'pcn- 
enee was adopted from necesBity. It was wise to delay tho 
utbreak of hostilities till warlike stores could be imported. 
'nder a eort of truce the British men-of-war were not fired 
pon ; and in rutum veseele laden with provisions to purcbiuse 
owder in St. Eustatiua went and came witliout question. 

The decliiratiou of independence by tlie united coloniM 
■as prepared in tlie convictions of all the American people. 
'ho inauv are more sa^aeions. diRintereatpd. iind RniipaixE>niiN 
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independence. Their old affection for England remained para- 
mount till the king's proclamation declared them rebels. All 
the colonies, as though they had been but one individual, felt 
themselves wounded to the soul when they heard and could no 
longer doubt that George III. was hiring foreign mercenaries, 
and domesticated negroes, and regiments of ruthless red men 
to reduce them to subjection. 

The new conviction demanded utterance; and, as the de- 
bates in congress were secret, it had no outlet but the press. 
In November, Franklin encouraged Thomas Paine, who was 
the master of a singularly lucid style, to write an appeal to the 
people of America in favor of an immediate declaration of in- 
dependence. He was at that time a little under forty years of 
age ; the son of a Quaker of Norfolk in England, brought up 
in the faith of George Fox and Penn, the only school in Eng- 
land where he could have learned the principles which he was 
now to assert. He had been in America not much more than 
a year ; but in that time he had frequented the society of 
Franklin, Bittenhouse, Clymer, and Samuel Adams. His essay, 
when finished, was shown to Franklin, to Rittenhouse, to Sam- 
uel Acjams, and to Benjamin Bush, and Bush gave it the title 
of CoMiioN Sense. 

"In the early ages of the world," so it was reasoned, 
" mankind were equals ; the heathen introduced government 
by kings, which the wiU of the Almighty, as declared by Gid- 
eon and the prophet Samuel, expressly disapproved. Heredi- 
tary succession might put posterity under the government of a 
rogue or a fool. England hath known some few good mon- 
archs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of bad ones 
since the conquest, in which time there have been no less than 
eight civil wars and nineteen rebellions. In short, monarchy 
and succession have laid not this kingdom only, but the world, 
in blood and ashes. 

" The period of debate on the struggle between England 
and America is closed. Arms must decide the contest ; the 
appeal was the choice of the king, and the continent hath ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

" The sun never shone on a cause of greater worth. *Tis 
not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
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ut of a continent, of at least one eiglith part of the habltablo 
lobe. 'Tis not tlie concern of a day, a year, or an age ; pofr 
iritj" are involved iii it, even to the end of time. 

" Europe, and not England, is the parent countrj of Amei^ 
;a : tliis new world hath been the asylnm for the persecntod 
jvera of civil and religious liberty from every part of Eurupo ; 
re claim hrotherhood with every European Christian, and tri- 
mph in the generosity of the sentiment. 

" Mueli Iiath Leon said that Britain and the colonics, in 
onjunction, might bid defiance to the world. What havo we 
) do with Betting the world at defiance! Our plan is com- 
lerce ; and that will secure us the friendship of all Europe. 
t is the tnie interest of America to steer clear of European 
ontentiona, which she never can do while by her dependeooo 
a Britain she is t!ie makeweight in the scale of British politics. 

" The distance at which the Almighty bath placed EngUnd 
ad America is a etrong and natural proof that the authority 
f the one over the other was never the design of lieaveo. 
'hey belong to tlilTerent systems — England to Europe, Ainer^ 
!a to itself. Ever\ibing short of independence is leiiviiig tlio 
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lished and despatched to foreign courts^ setting forth the mis- 
eries we have endured and declaring that we had been driven 
to the necessity of breaking oflf all connection with her, at the 
same time assuring all such courts of our desire of entering 
into trade with them, would produce more good effects to this 
continent than a ship freighted with petitions to Britain. 

" A government of oar own is our natural right Ye that 
love mankind, stand forth ! Every spot of the Old "World is 
overrun with oppression ; Freedom hath been hunted round the 
globe ; Europe regards her like a stranger, and England hath 
given her warning to depart ; oh, receive the fugitive, and pre- 
pare an asylum for mankind ! " 

The pamphlet "Common Sense" was published on the 
eighth of January, most opportunely, for on that day the 
king's speech at the opening of parHament arrived. When 
Washington came to read the king's speech, he let it be known 
that in his opinion independence should be declared. Greene 
wrote to his friend Ward, a delegate from Khode Island in con- 
gress : " Permit me, from the sincerity of my heart, ready at all 
times to bleed in my country's cause, to recommend a declara- 
tion of independence, and call upon the world and the great 
God who governs it to witness the necessity, propriety, and 
rectitude thereof." John Adams, who had been elected chief 
justice in Massachusetts, was then at home. Scorning the 
threats of the king, he gave his advice to the New England 
colonies to persevere in the war to the end, even if no other 
colony than New York would join with them. 

But in America the formation of new governments was 
like passing through death to life. The convention of New 
Hampshire, which was the first to frame a government of its 
own, disavowed the intention of separating from the parent 
country, and merged the executive power in the two branches 
of the legislature only during " the unnatural " contest with 
Great Britain. The legislature of Maryland voted unhesitat- 
ingly to put the province in a state of defence, but on the 
eleventh of January bore their testimony to the equity of the 
English constitution, and forbade their delegates in congress to 
assent to any proposition for independence, foreign alliance, or 
confederation. 
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" The tyrant ! " said the impatient Samuel Adanio, (IM ho 
oad the proceedings at the late oponing of parliament ; " hil 
peech breathes the most malevolent spirit, and determines 
ay opinion of its author as a man of a wicked heart, I havn 
eard that he is his own miniater ; why, then, bIiouIcI we cart 
he odium of distreesing mankind npon his minions 1 Guilt 
mat Ue at his door ; divine vengeance will fall on his head ;" 
nd, witli tlje aid of Wythe of Virginia, the patriot set vig- 
rously to work to bring on a confederation and independ- 
ncG. 

On the day after the publication of " Common Sense," Wil- 
on came to eongre^ with the king's ei>cech in Iiis liand ; and, 
noting from it the worda which charged the eolonii^td with 
iming at a Bepaiation, be moved the appointment of a coi»> 
littee to explain to their constitnents and to the world the 
rinciples and grounds of their opposition, and their preeent 
itentions respecting Independence. He was strongly eop- 
orted. On the other hand, Samnel Adams insisted lliat con- 
resa had alrcatly been expUcit enough, and rallied the bolder 
lembers, in thcliope to defeat the proposal; bnt, In the absence 

f Johu A>ir.ma nvi^n liin follnuiniM n<ifiTim» «.t,A Paine ^AbA 
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a united assertion of independence. It soon left no option to 
the oldest and largest and most populous of them all. 

Driven from the land of Vii^inia, Dunmore maintained 
command of the water by means of a flotilla composed of three 
vessels-of-war, carrying altogether fifty-four guns, aided by 
ships, light vessels, and tenders. His first outrage was on the 
press. Finding fault with the newspaper published by John 
Holt at Norfolk, he sent on shore a small party, who brought 
off two printers and the materials of a printing-office. 

A few months later this precedent was followed in New 
York. Isaac Sears, entering the city with a party of mounted 
volunteers from^miec3, rifled the printingiouse of the 
tory Eivington ; but the act was censured by the committee and 
convention of New York as an infringement of the Uberty of 
the press, and a dangerous example to their enemies. 

In Virginia the war began with tlie defence of Hampton, 
a small village at the end of the isthmus between York and 
James rivers. An armed sloop, driven on its shore in a gale, 
had been rifled and set on fire. Dunmore blockaded the port 
Its inhabitants summoned to their aid one company of the 
Virginia regulars and another of minute-men, besides a body 
of militia. On the twenty-sixth of October, Dunmore sent ten- 
ders into Hampton Beads to bum the town. The guard 
marched out to repel them, and George Nicholas, who com- 
manded the Virginians, discharged his musket at one of the 
tenders. It was the first gun fired in Virginia against the 
British ; his example was followed by his party. The British 
on that day vainly attempted to land. In the following night 
tlie Oalpepper riflemen were despatched to Hampton. The 
next day the British renewed the attack ; the fire of the rifle- 
men killed a few and wounded more. One of the tenders was 
taken, with its armament and seven seamen; the rest were 
towed out of the creek. The Virginians lost not a man. 

In England, Dunmore had been taken at his word, and Lord 
Dartmouth had enjoined * him, with the regulars whom he 
was authorized to send for, and " the men whom he had said 
he could raise from among Indians, negroes, and other per- 
sons," to bring together " at least force enough to withstand 

* Dartmouth to Dunmore, 12 July 1775. MS. 
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if lint tn roiIticG tbe colony to ol>edience." He ae- 

ly r;iiM.'il llic- king's flag, proclaimed martial law, re- 

liiircil I'vtTv person capable of bearing anus to resort to hie 

liniilurd iini.ier pL-nally of forfeiture of life and property, and 

|t'cl(irfil freedom tn " all indented Bervants, negroes, or othere, 

iiiiiii^ to rilicl!-," if tbey would "join for the reducing 

Ik' culiiny to a pmper sense of its duty." "I hope," aaid he, 

I it will uljjigc tlic rulii'ls to disperse to take care of their fami- 

;iiid iirnpcTty." The men to whose passions he appealed 

e cithiT cunvict*, hound to labor in expiation of misdeeiis, 

r Africans, isoiiie of them freshly imported. Tliey formed the 

Jiiijnrity of tile ]>fipiiIation on tide-water, and on the lonely 

plantations (hrell in clusters around tho homes of their owners, 

uiiinoi-e fiii-tliiT sent for the email detachment of regiilarfl 

iliniiol ill lllinui-aiKl the Korth-west ; authorized John Con- 

illy tn lai^e ;i regiment in the backwoods of Virginia and 

eiin-vhaiii;i : eniiiiiii^ioned Jlackee, a deputy superintendent, 

I'ai-e i.iie ul we~teni PaYag;eB; and directed them all to march 

Al.A.ifi'Iriii. l-'nr liiniself he undertook to "raise one regi- 

f uliiti- peii|ile, t(i lie called the Queen's Own Loyal 
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Norfolk, almost entirely deserted by native Vii^inians, 
became the refuge of the factors of Glasgow merchants, who 
were imbodied as its loyal militia. 

The committee of safety at Williamsburg, informed of 
these transactions, sent a regiment and about two hundred 
minute-men, under the command of Colonel "Woodford, to de- 
fend the inhabitants of the low country. With the minute- 
men, John Marshall, afterward chief justice of the United 
States, served bb a lieutenant. They came down on the south 
side of the Elizabeth river. Informed of their approach, Dun- 
more, collecting volunteers and what regular troops he could 
muster, took a well-chosen position on the north side of the 
Great Bridge, on a piece of firm ground accessible only by a 
long causeway over a marsh. The Virginians threw up a 
breastwork at the south end of the same causeway. After 
some delay, Dunmore was so rash as to risk an attempt to sur- 
prise them. On the eighth of December, after dark, he sent 
about two hundred regulars, composed of all that had arrived 
of the fourteenth regiment, and of officers, sailors, and gun- 
ners from the ships, mixed with townsmen of Norfolk. After 
the break of day and before sunrise, Leslie planted two field- 
pieces between the bridge and the causeway, and gave orders 
for the attack ; but, at the first discharge of the cannon, the 
bravest of the Virginians rushed to the trenches. The advance 
party of regulars, about one hundred and twenty in number, 
led by Fordyce, a captain in the fourteenth, were met on the 
causeway by a well-directed fire ; while Stevens, with a party 
of the Culpepper minute-men, posted on an eminence about a 
hundred yards to the left, took them in flank. They wavered ; 
Fordyce, with a courage which was the admiration of all be- 
holders, rallied them and led them on, till, struck with many 
rifle-balk, he fell dead within a few steps of the breastwork. 
The regulars then retreated, after a struggle of about fourteen 
minutes, losing over sixty in killed and wounded. Fordyce was 
buried by the Virginians with the honors due to his gallantry. 

In the following night Leslie abandoned the fort and re- 
treated to Norfolk. Nothing could exceed the consternation 
of its Scotch inhabitants: rich factors, with their wives and 
children, leavmg their large property behind in midwinter, 




rowded on ^oard sliips, scantily provided witli evm tlio oeecs- 
aries of life. Pour people and rimuwaj negrota were huddled 
ogetLer, without comfort or even piire uir. 

On the fourteenth, Robert Howe, from North OnroKni, 
fieuuicd the couimaud and took poeaeaaioa of KorfoUc. Jnet 
no week later the Liverpool ship-of-war and tlio brig Maria 
rere piloted into the liai-bor. They brought the throe thuti- 
and Btand of arms, with which Duumore hud promised to Im- 
lody negroes and Indiane enough to redueo Vii^iiia. Miu^ 
in of Xorth Carolina obtained a third jMirt of them. 

The governor sent a Hag of truce on shore to inquire if he 
nd the Heet might be supplied witJi fresh proviaons, and was 
nswei-ed in the negative. Showing his instriicliona to Belew, 
he captain of the Liverpool, tbo two concurred in opiuioa 
hat Norfolk was " a town in actual rt'bcUiou, aucesgible to tho 
dng's ships ; " and they prepared t« curry out the king's in- 
tmetions for such '* a case." 

On New Year's day, 177ff, the Kingfisher waa etataoned 
t the upper end of Norfolk ; a little below her the Otter ; 
Jelew, in the Liverpool, anchored near the niiddlo of the 
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Shakespeare and Bacon and Herbert foreshadowed greatness ; 
a colony whose people had established the national church, and 
were proud that their ancestors, in the day of the British com- 
monwealth, had been faithful to the line of kmgs. 

" I hope," said Washington, as he learned the fate of the 
rich emporium of Virginia, " I hope this and the threatened 
devastation of other places will unite the whole country in 
one indissoluble band against a nation which seems lost to 
every sense of virtue, and those feelings which distinguish a 
civilized people from the most barbarous savages." When 
the Virginia convention, which had been in session from the 
first of December, heard of the burning of Norfolk, the two 
regiments already in service wore increased, and seven more 
were ordered to be raised. Of one of these Hugh Mercer was 
elected colonel; the command of another was given to the 
Lutheran minister, Peter Muhlenberg, who left the pulpit to 
form out of his several congregations one of the most perfect 
battalions in the army. 

The demand of a world-wide commerce broke forth from 
Virginia. On motion of Archibald Gary, her convention, on 
the twentieth of January 1776, instructed her delegates in 
favor of opening the ports of the colonies to all persons willing 
to trade with them. Great Britain, Ireland, and the British West 
Indies excepted. That this reconmiendation should have been 
left, after ten months of war, to be proposed by a provincial 
convention, is another evidence of the all but invincible attach- 
ment of the colonies to England. The progress of the war 
brought to America independence in all but the name ; she 
had her treasury, her army, the rudiments of a navy, incipient 
foreign relations, and a striving after free trade with the world. 
She must be self-dependent, whether she would be so or not ; 
through no other way would the king allow her to hope for rest. 

In the army round Boston, Washington for more than two 
months scarcely emerged from one difficulty before he was 
plunged into another. His best dependence for powder and 
fiints, and in part for artillery, was on prizes made under the 
pine-tree fiag by the brave Manly and others of New England. 
The men who enlisted for the coming year were desired to 
bring their own arms ; those whose time expired were com- 
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pelled to part u*itb tlieirs at a valuation ; for blanket* the gen- 
eral appealed to tho families of New England, aekiDg at letwt 
one from each Louseliold ; the nearer villagts, in their town- 
meeting.'?, encouraged the eupply of wood to the camp bj 
voting a bounty from the town treasuries. 

The enbatments for the new army went on slowly, for the 
New England men were disinclined to engagements wIiicL 
would take them far from borne, on wages to be paid irregu- 
larly and tardily and in a constantly depreciating cnnency. 
For want of funds to answer the accomite of the commiaeary 
and qnartenn aster, the troope were forced to submit to a re- 
duced allowance. 

Connecticut soldiers, whose enlistment expired early in 
December, hastened home eo soon as they became free ; bnt 
others of tlieir colony were ready to take tUeir places. At tlie 
call of the colonial governments, three thousand men from the 
militia of Massachusetts and two thousand from New Hamp- 
shire had repaircil to the camp with celerity, and cheerfully 
braved "tlie want of wood, barracks, and blankets." The forti- 
iications were extended to Leehmere's Point, and eveiy poesi- 
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asked the approval of congress. That body appointed Wythe, 
Samuel Adams, and Wilson to deliberate on the question ; 
and, on their report, it was decided "that the free negroes, 
who had served faithfully in the army at Cambridge might 
be re-€nlisted therein, but no others." The right of free 
negroes to take part in the defence of the country having thus 
been partially admitted by the highest power, the limitation 
was lost sight of, and they served in the American armies 
during every period of the war. 

The enlistments for the army of Washington were em- 
barrassed by the want of funds ; he could neither pay off the 
old army nor assure the punctual payment of the militia. In 
January 1776, he was left with but about ten thousand dollars, 
and this small sum was held as a reserve. The Mafisaehusetts 
council was authorized to lend him fifty thousand pounds; 
and it was left to Massachusetts, with the aid of Bhode Island, 
Connecticut, and New Hampshire, to keep up the numbers of 
the army while it remained on her soiL 

The troops before Boston were a mixture of recruits and 
transient militia, requiring a constant renewal of elementary 
instruction. There was a dearth of bayonets, a want of at 
least two thousand muskets ; the artillery was poor, and was 
chiefly a gathering from accidental sources. There was no 
suflScient store of powder ; for members of congress, eager to 
give profitable occupation to ship-builders among their con- 
stituents reserved what little was obtained for the use of ves- 
sels which could not be prepared for sea before more ample 
stores would arrive ; and Washington, anxious as he was " to 
keep above water in the esteem of mankind," was compelled 
to conceal his want from the public, from his friends, and even 
from most of his officers. 

At the moment when he was left with not half so many 
serviceable troops as the army which he besieged, the chimney- 
comer heroes in congress, on the twenty-second of December 
1775, after a long and most serious debate " authorized him to 
attack Boston, notwithstanding the town might thereby be de- 
stroyed." 

Repelling the insinuation of inactivity, he answered the 
superior civil power : " It is not perhaps in the pages of his- 
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tory to fnmiBh a citse like onn: to maJntiuii a poet withtHi 
mustet-Bliot of the enemy for six months together witboDfc- 
powder, aud at tlie same time to disband one army snd rocmit 
anotlier within that distance of twenty odd BritifJi r^mente, 
is more, probably, than ever was attempted." 

On the niiith of Febniary he wrote to the president of' 
congress, in words of dignity and wisdom : " The purport of 
this letter will be directed to a single ohjoct. Through you 
I mean to lay it before congress, and at the same time tlial I 
beg their serioiia attention to the mihject, to aok partioQ for 
intrudiag an opinion, not only unaeked, but reimgnaiit to 
their resolves. The disadvantages attending the limited en- 
listment of troops are too apparent to those wlio are eye- 
witnesses of tbcm to render any animadversions neceesaiy; 
but to gentlemen at a distance whose attention ie eogroesed 
by a thousand important objects, the ease may be otherwise. 
This cause precipitated the fate of tbo brave Montgomery 
and brongbt on the defeat which followed. Tliat wo were 
not at one tune obliged to tlLspnte these lines from the troopa 
difibanding of themselves before the militia could be got in, 
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new recruits must have to a camp, and the loss consequent 
thereupon. With all due deference, I take the freedom to give 
it as my opinion that, if congress have any reason to believe 
that there will be occasion for troops another year, and, conse- 
quently, for another enlistment, they would save money and 
have infinitely better troops if they were, even at a bounty of 
twenty, tlurty, or more dollars, to engage men for and during 
the war. It will never do to let the matter alone, as it was last 
year, until the time of service wbb near expiring. The hazard 
is too great, in the first place ; in the next, the trouble and 
perplexity of disbanding one army and raising another at the 
same instant and in such a critical situation as the last was, are 
scarcely in the power of words to describe, and such as no man 
who has experienced them once will ever undergo again. If 
congress should differ from me, I beg that they will believe 
that I have nothing more in view than the public weaL" 

The state of his army gave him many an uneasy hour when 
all around him were wrapped in sleep ; and he often considered 
how much happier would have been his lot if, instead of ac- 
cepting the chief command, he had taken his musket on his 
shoulder and entered the ranks. ^^ The means used to conceal 
his weakness from the enemy concealed it also from his friends, 
and added to their wonder." But the order of congress was 
never out of his mind ; and when in February his army was 
reorganized, and the shallow bay west of Boston was frozen 
over, he was ready to lead a general assault on the town, had 
not the council of war almost unanimously disapproved the 
proposal As soon as he had in reserve one hundred barrels of 
powder, he proceeded in his own way to break up the " nest " 
of the British. 

The army in that town consisted of nearly eight thousand 
rank and file, beside ofiicers and the complements of the ships- 
of-war. The young ofiicers were full ojf ingenious devices to 
amuse the common soldiers, and to relieve their own wearisome 
hours. The Old South meeting-house was turned into a riding- 
school ; Faneuil Hall became a play-house, where the ofiicers 
appeared as actors ; they even attempted balls and planned a 
masquerade. The winter was mild; provisions arrived in 
abundance from Ireland and England, from Barbados and An- 
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tigua. The time was wliiled awaj iu comfortable ^oarttn, 
witLout a tJiouglit of danger. 

To obtam hcai-y ordnance, "Waslungton, in Norembw 1T75, 
had deejtatclicd Guneral Kuox to Ticonderoga, In obedience 
to his minute oi'ders, forty-three cannon, among which one waa 
of twenty-four pounds and eleven of eighteen pounds, with 
mortare, lead, and fiinte, were laden upon forty-two esccjediogly 
strong sleds and drawn by eighty yoke of usen to Cambridge. 
With a community of thought and purpose and secrecy that 
made of the army one mind and one will, Washington prepared 
first to take possession of Dorchester Heights which would 
give the command of a great part of Boston, and next of Nook 
Hill in immediate contiguity to the to\ra. The time chosen 
for the erection of the works was the eve of the annivereaij' 
of " the Boston massacre." The superintending engineer was 
Rufua Putnam. The council of Massachusetts, at Washing- 
ton's request, called in five regiments of minute-men from the 
nearest towns, and almoet as many more, well armed, come as 
volunteers. To divert the attention of the British, a heavy 
cannonade and bombardment of the town was kept up during 
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The temperature of the night was most favorable for ont-door 
work ; the haze that denotes a softening of the air hung round 
the base of the ridge ; above, the moon, which that morning 
had become full, was flhim'ng in cloudless lustre ; hundreds of 
men toiled in stillness with an assiduity that knew nothing of 
fatigue; the teams were all in motion, making their tour, 
some three, some four times ; beneath, in the town, reposed 
the British general without special watchfulness or fear ; the 
crowd of ships in the harbor kept their watches unsuspicious 
of peril ; the inhabitants of Boston, emaciated, pining, and as 
yet little cheered by hope, trembled lest their own houses 
should be struck; the people that were left in the villages 
around, chiefly women and children, driven from their beds by 
the rattling of their windows, could watch from the hill-tops 
the flight of every shell, and anxiously waited for daybreak. 

At about three in the morning the first working party 
was relieved. The toil was continued with fresh energy, so 
that strong redoubts, secure against grapenahot and musket- 
ry, crowned each of the two hills; an abattis, constructed 
of trees felled in the neighboring orchards, protected the 
foot of the ridge ; the top was surrounded by barrels filled 
with earth and stones, which, as the hillsides were steep and 
bare of trees and bushes, were, in case of an attack, to be rolled 
down against the assailing columns. At dawn on the fifth the 
batteries on both sides ceased to play, and a fearful quiet pre- 
vailed. Howe, as he saw the new intrenchments loom in im- 
posing strength, reported that " they must have been the em- 
ployment of at least twelve thousand men.'* Some of his offi- 
cers said : " Perhaps there never was so much work done in so 
short a space of time," and that their rising as at a word re- 
called to them the stories in eastern romances of the invisible 
agency of fairy hands. " If they retain possession of the 
heights," said Admiral Shuldham, " I cannot keep a ship in 
the harbor." A council of war saw no choice but to dislodge 
the New England farmers. Had the British made a sally 
against the party at Dorchester, the Americans had floating 
batteries and boats ready to carry four thousand men into Bos- 
ton. Howe put twenty-four hundred men under the command 
of Lord Percy to make the attack. When they were seen to 
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imbarlt, the Americans on the heights, expecting an immediAte 
conflict, kindled with joy. Wasliiiigton said : " Kcmember, it 
s the fifth of March, a day aever to he forgotten ; avenge the 
leath of your brethren," But Percy took his traneports no 
"arthcr than the castle; in the afternoon a gale came up from 
he south, and about michiight drove two or three vessela on 
.bore ; rain fell in torrents on the morning of the sixth ; a 
novement against the American lines must have ended in the 
■iiin of the British army. A socoud council of war advised Ui« 
nstant evacuation of Boston. 

There was no time even to propose a capitnlatioa for the 
afety of the refugees, and the beet that could be offered thum 
fraa a passage in crowded tranfiports from the cherished hmd 
)f their nativity to the naked shores of Nova Sco6a. The 
British confessed before the world their inability to protect 
heir friends, who had riebed everything in their cause. What 
Tust conld now be reposed in their promises i 

On the eiglith, Howe, through the selectmen of Boston, 
wished to come to an understanding with Wafihington that the 
own should lie spared, provided he might leave it without 
noleptatiou. The unauthenticated nroDosal could meet with no 
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"Unconditional submission" was the watchword; and when 
on the evening of the same day the duke of Grafton attempted 
once more, in the house of lords, to plead for conciliation, 
Dartmouth approved sending over " a sufficient force to awe 
the colonies into submission ; " Hillsborough would " listen to 
no accommodation short of the acknowledgment of the right 
of taxation and the submission of Massachusetts to the law for 
altering its charter;" and Mansfield, ridiculing the idea of 
suspending hostilities, laughed moderate counsels away. In 
the laying waste whicli was a part of the plan, New England 
was to be spared the least. 

The second night after this display in the British parlia- 
ment to restrain the ministry had been defeated, Washington 
gained possession of Nook Hill, and with it the power of open- 
ing the highway from Roxbury to Boston. At the appearance 
of this work, the British army and more than eleven hundred 
refugees began their embarkation at four in the morning, and 
in less than six hours were put on board one hundred and 
twenty transports ; before ten they were under way, and the 
citizens of Boston, from every height and every wharf, could 
see the fleet sail out of the harbor in a line extending from 
the castle to Nantasket road. 

The lives of Thacher and Mayliew and Dana and Moli- 
neux and Quincy and Gardner, of Warren and the martyrs of 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill, had not been in vain. 
The flight had been so precipitate that the British general was 
obliged to remain several days in Nantasket road, to adjust the 
ships for the voyage. He was still within sight of the spires 
of Boston, when a ship-of-war from England hailed him, and 
delivered him despatches applauding the reasons which he had 
given for not leaving Boston, and deprecating its evacuation. 

Troops from Eoxbury moved into Boston ; others from 
Cambridge crossed in boats. Everywhere appeared marks of 
hurry in the flight of tlie British ; among other stores, they 
left behind them two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, of 
which one half were serviceable; twenty-five hundred chal- 
drons of sea-coal ; twenty-five thousand bushels of wheat ; three 
thousand bushels of barley and oats; one hundred and fifty 
horses ; bedding and clothing for soldiers. British store-ships, 




gnorant of the retreat, suceeesively entered the Iiarbor vriUi- 
»ut siOBincion, and fell into the hands of the Americana ; nmong 
'hem a ship whicli, in addition to corbinee, bayonets, gmi-car- 
■iagea, and all sort* of tools necessary for artillery, had on board 
nore than seven times as much powder ns Wa&hingtoD's whole 
itock when his la^it movement waa begun. 

On tlie next day "Washington ordered five of his best rt^- 
nents to march under ITeath to New York. On the twenti- 
:th the main body of tlie army made its entry into Boeton. 
Except one mecting-honse and a few wooden buildings wlueh 
lad been used for fuel, the housus were left in a good coudi- 
ion. AVhen, two days later, the restrictions on int«rcoanu 
ffith the toivn were removed and the exiles and their friends 
itreamed in, all hearts were touched at " witnessing tlio tender 
nterviewfl and fond embraces of those who had been long sepsr 
■ated." For Washington, crowded welcomes and words of 
^titude hnng on the faltering tongues of the liberated Intiabi- 
anta ; the selectmen of Boston addressed him in their name: 
'Next to the DiWne Power, we ascribe to your wisdom that 
;his acquisition hiis been made with so little efiusion of human 
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of " a regard to every provincial institution." When the con- 
tinental congress, on the motion of John Adams, voted him 
thanks and a commemorative medal of gold, he modestly trans- 
ferred their praises to the men of his command, saying : *' They 
were, indeed, at first a band of undisciplined husbandmen ; but 
it is, under God, to their bravery and attention to duty that I 
am indebted for that success which has procured me the only 
reward I wish to receive, the affection and esteem of my coun- 
trymen." 

And never was so great a result obtained at so small a cost 
of human life. The putting the British army to flight was the 
first decisive victory of tiie industrious middling class over the 
most powerful representative of the mediaeval aristocracy, and 
the whole number of New England men killed in the siege of 
Boston after Washington took the command was less than 
twenty; the liberation of New England cost less than two 
hundred lives in battie, and the triumphant general as he 
looked around enjoyed the serenest delight, for he saw no 
mourners among those who greeted his entry. 

The men who so thoroughly represented the people of the 
civilized world had shown patience as well as fortitude. How 
long they waited, and, when the right moment came, how 
bravely they rose I How magnanimously they resjwnded to 
the inward voice which bade them claim freedom as a birth- 
right, and dread an acquiescence in its loss as a violation of the 
peace of the soul I 

For New England the dependence on England was at an 
end. The next general assembly that met in Ehode Island, on 
the fourth day of May discharged the inhabitants of that colo- 
ny from allegiance to the king of Great Britain by the unani- 
mous vote of tiie upper house, and in the house of deputies, 
where sixty were present, with but six dissentient voices. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Ari'rf OF INDEPENDENCE. 

F[.HKUAKY- April 177G. 

()y till' niiitl] iliiy nf February John Adams liad resumed his 

nt ill fotigi'o^, wilii Elliridge Grerry for a colleague, and with 

BLstnu'tioti* friim Lis coiistituente to establish liberty m Amer- 

.ijiMfL !i iii.'riiL;iiit.'iit basis. He was in tlie happiest mood 

liiul. fill- tliL' iiiik'pendeiiee of hia eountiy seemed to bim 

iiiniil lip witii the welfare of mankind that Providence 

1 iiui Mill'iT its dufeat. 

mkiiiL: iittuhiiiiM'lf, he saw weaknesses enough, but neither 
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In his youth he fell among skeptics, read Bolingbroke's 
works five times through, and esteemed himself a profound 
metaphysician, bnt he had only skimmed the speculations of 
others ; though at first destined to be a minister, he became a 
rebel to Calvinism, and never had any fixed religious creed. 
For all that, he was a stanch man of New England, and his 
fond partiality to its people, its institutions, its social condi- 
tion, and its laws, followed him into congress and its commit- 
tees, tinctured his judgment, and clmched his prepossessions ; 
but the elements in New England that he loved most were 
those which were eminently friendly to universal culture and 
republican equality. Son of a small freeholder, bent on mak- 
ing his way in the world, at twenty years old beginning to earn 
his own bread, pinched and starved as master of a "stingy" 
country school, he formed early habits of order and frugality, 
and steadily advanced to fortune ; but there was nothing nig- 
gardly in liis thrift, and his modest hospitality was prompt and 
hearty. He loved homage, and to those who flattered him ho 
gave his confidence freely, and often unwisely ; and, while he 
watched the general movement of affairs with comprehensive 
sagacity, he was never a calm observer of individual men. Of 
the choleric temperament and of a large and compact frame, 
he was singularly sensitive ; could break out into imcontrollable 
rage, and never learned to rule his own spirit ; but his anger 
did not so much drive him to do wrong as to do right ungra- 
ciously. No man was less fitted to gain his end by arts of in- 
direction ; he knew not how to intrigue, was indiscreetly talka- 
tive, and almost thought aloud ; his ways of courting support 
were uncouth, so that he made few friends except by his 
weight of character and integrity ; and he was unapt as the 
leader of a party. 

Hating intolerance in all its forms, loving civil liberty as 
the glory of man and the best evidence and the best result of 
civilization, he, of all in congress, was incomparable as a dog- 
matist ; essentially right-minded ; loving to teach with authori- 
ty; pressing onward unsparingly with his argument; impar 
tient of contradiction ; unequalled as a positive champion of 
the right ; compelled to utter his convictions fearlessly by an 
inborn energy which forbade liis acting otherwise. He was 
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ow too much ill eaniest and too much eiigogiHl hy the g 
ess of hie work, to think of himself ; too luixioimly dee 
id to disparage those who gave it- In tlie fervor of his ae- 
vity, his faults dieappeared. His intellect and public spirit, 
11 the uobleat partu of his nature, were called into iliu falleet 
xoreisc, Combiiiing, more than anjr other, far-uglitcdacee and 
xednessof belief with courage and power of utterance, he was 
joked up to aa tlie ablest debtiter in congre^. He was redan- 
ant in words and cumulative in argument; but his vrannth 
nd sincerity kept bim from tho aScctations of a pedant or n 
hetorician. Forbearance was no longer in season ; the im>- 
iTCBsible talent of persevering, peremptory aseertion was want- 
d ; the more he was hurried along by hie own vehement will, 
he better ; now his country, humanity, the age, the hour, do- 
landedtbat the right should be spoken out. His sagacity ro«C 
nth the approach of danger, and be dared to inquire after tho 
ystem of permanent government best euited to the colonic 
le looked for tho essential elemouta of government behind its 
orms. He stndied the principles of the Britieb constitution 
ot merely in the history of England, bnt as pnritied and re- 
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tions of parliament. The members of congress listened with 
impatience to Wilson when, on the thirteenth of February, 
from his committee appointed the day after the publication of 
"Common Sense," he presented a long draft of an address to 
their constituents, in which they were made to disclaim the 
idea of renouncing their allegiance ; and its author, perceiving 
that the majority relished neither its style nor its counsel, al- 
lowed it to subside without a vote. 

On the sixteenth the great measure of enfranchising 
American commerce was seriously considered. " Open your 
ports," said a member; "your trade will then become of so 
much consequence that foreigners will protect you." "In 
war," argued Wilson, " trade should be carried on with greater 
vigor tlian ever, after the manner of the United Provinces in 
their struggle against Spain. The merchants themselves must 
judge of the risks. Our vessels and our seamen are all abroad, 
and, unless we open our ports, will not return." Sherman 
wished firet to secure a protective treaty with a foreign power. 
Harrison said more explicitly : " We have hobbled on under a 
fatal attachment to Great Britain ; I felt that attachment as 
much as any man, but I feel a stronger one to my country." 
George Wythe took the lead. A learned and able lawyer, he 
cultivated poetry and letters ; not rich, he was above want ; in 
his habits he was as abstemious as an ascetic ; his manners had 
the mirthf ulness of innocence. Genial and loving, he blended 
gentleness with unswerving obedience to the law of duty. 
From 1774 his views coincided with those of Jefferson ; and 
his artless simplicity of character, his legal erudition and 
acuteness, added persuasion to his words : " It is too true our 
ships may be taken ; but we may authorize vessels to arm, and 
we may give letters of marque and reprisal. We may invite 
foreign powers to make treaties of commerce with us ; but, 
before this measure is adopted, it is to be considered in what 
character we shall treat. As subjects of Great Britain? as 
rel)elfl ? No : we must declare ourselves a free people." With 
tliis explanation he moved : " Tliat the colonies have a right 
to contract alliances with foreign powers." "This is inde- 
pendence," said an objector. The question whether the reso- 
lution should be considered was adopted by seven colonies 
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igainst five ; but the debate on opening the ports Tas prolimged 
hrough seven weeks of Lesttation. 

On tbe day of this discussion the ofisenibly of Pennsjl- 
'ania formed a quorum. It stiil required of its membere 
he profession of allegiance to King George ; Fnrnk^n had 
herefore never taken his seat and now resigned it. 

"W"a,shington's adviee to enlist soldiers for the war, and tho 
olemntty with which it was enforced, arrested attention. 
5aninel Adams proposed to take np the queetion of lengtb- 
ming the period of enlistments. Bnt opposition to a stood* 
ng army had long been the watchword of liberty; the New 
•England colonics had from their heginnmg been defended 
jy their own militia ; in tbe Inst French war, troops bad been 
■ailed out only for the season. " Eulistraent for a long pe- 
iod," said Sherman, " is a state of slavery ; a rotation of ear- 
'ice in anna is favorable to liberty." ** I am in favor of the 
iroposition to raise men for tbe war," stud John Adams ; " but 
lot to depend upon it, as men must be averse to it, and tbe war 
naylastten years," England was sending over veteran armies; 
Jid tbey ■n'cre to hn met by soldiers engaged only for a yer .^ 
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To meet the expenses of the war, four milKons of dollars 
in bills were ordered to be struck ; which, with six millions 
already issued, would form a paper currency of ten millions. 
A few days later a committee of seven, including Duane and 
Eobert Morris, was appointed on the ways and means of raising 
other supplies for the year ; but they never so much as made a 
report. A like committee was appointed, continued, and en- 
larged ; and their labors were equally fruitless. Congress had 
neither credit to borrow nor power to tax. 

Congress was about to send commissioners to Canada, and 
their instructions, reported by John Adams, Wythe, and Sher- 
man, contained this clause : " You are to declare that it is our 
inclination that the people of Canada may set up such a form 
of government as will be most likely in their judgment to 
produce their happiness." This invitation to the Canadians 
to form a government without any limitation of time was, for 
three or four hours, resisted by Jay and others, on the ground 
that it " was an independency ; " but the words were adopted. 

Early in the month congress received the act of parliament 
prohibiting all trade with the thirteen colonies, and confiscating 
their ships and effects as if they were the ships and effects of 
open enemies. The first instinct was to retaliate ; and on the 
eighteenth, after an able debate, privateers were authorized to 
cruise against ships and their cargoes, belonging to any inhabi- 
tant of Great Britain, though not of Ireland or the West In- 
dies, by the vote of aU New England, New York, Virginia, 
and North Carolina, against Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

On the nineteenth, Wythe, with Jay and Wilson, was ap- 
pointed to prepare a preamble to the resolutions. Wythe 
found himself in a minority in the committee ; and when, on 
the twenty-second, he presented their report, he moved an 
amendment, charging the king himself with their grievances, 
inasmuch as he had " rejected their petitions with scorn and 
contempt." This was new ground ; hitherto congress had 
disclaimed the authority of parliament, not allegiance to the 
crown. Jay, Wilson, and Johnson opposed the amendment, 
as severing the king from the thirteen colonies forever; it 
was supported by Eichard Henry Lee, who seconded it, by 
Chase, Sergeant of New Jersey, and Harrison. At the end 
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of four hours Maryland interposed and pnt off tlie docE^on 
for a day ; Ijut on the twenty-tUird the language of Wjthe wae 
accepted. 

" From their form of government and steady attachment 
heretofore to royalty," vrrote Waahington at tbiB time of the 
Virginians, " my countrymen wili cume reluctantly into tiit 
idea of independency; hut time and pcrseontion bring woudev* 
ful things to pass." The qneation of opening the porta, after 
having been for months the chief subject of delihemtion, wu 
diaeuseed tlirougli all the next fortniglit. One kind of traffic 
■which the Euroixjan maritimB powers still encouraged waa ab- 
solutely forbidden, not from political roit60n« merely, but from 
a conviction of ite unrighteousness and cruelty ; and, withotit 
any limitation as to time or any reservation of a veto to the 
respective colonies, it was resolved " that no slaves be imported 
into any of the thirteen united colonies," The prohiUtioa 
made, moreover, a revolution in the state of the black mea 
already in Anicriea ; from a body of laborers, perpetually re- 
cruited from barbarous African tribes, they were transformed 
into an insulated class, living in a state of domesticity, a&d 
receivinif culture and emDlovment from a snoenor nea It 
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The slave-trade having been denied to be a legitimate traf- 
fic and having been branded as a crime against humanity, on 
the sixth of April the thirteen colonies threw open their com- 
merce to all the world, "not subject to the king of Great 
Britain." The colonial system was swept away from them for- 
ever, and the flag of every nation invited to their harbors. 
On the twenty-eighth of February the committee of corre- 
spondence of Philadelphia^ against the wish of Joseph Beed 
their chairman, wisely resolved to call a convention of the 
people. The proprietary interest by the instinct of seM-preser- 
vation repelled the thought of independence, complained that 
to save the charter of Massachusetts they were called upon to 
sacrifice their own, and persuaded the conunittee of correspond- 
ence to suspend its call. Dickinson urged upon every individ- 
ual and eveiy body of men over whom he had any infiuence 
the necessity of making terms of acconmiodation with Great 
Britain. Inglis, for a time rector of the New York Trinity 
church and afterward bishop of Kova Scotia, extolled him 
as the illustrious defender of the constitution against the siren 
form of independence. 

Kobert Morris, an Englishman by birth and in part by 
education, a merchant of vast designs, speculative, and inde- 
fatigable in pursuit of gain, had "no doubt that with union 
the colonies could at their pleasure choose between a reconcili- 
ation and totai independence ; " but, if the liberties of Amer- 
ica could not otherwise be secured, he was ready to renounce 
the connection with Great Britain and fight his way through. 

To moderate opposition, the assembly, acting with the pro- 
prietary governor, increased the popular representation by 
seventeen new members, of whom four were allowed to Philar 
delphia ; consented to raise three battalions ; extended condi- 
tionally the period of enlistment to the end of 1777 by the 
casting vote of its speaker ; and ordered eighty-five thousand 
pounds to be struck in bills of credit. Then, on the sixth 
of April, after a long debate, the delegates for the province 
in congress were once more enjoined to dissent from and 
utterly reject any proposition that might lead to a separation 
from the mother country or a change of the proprietary gov- 
ernment. 
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Tbia was the result wliicli Dickiiison dedred ; bat Bobert 
MoiriB asked, oncaBilj : " If tlicse commieaoaeTB are to come, 
wluit detains them ? It is time we gbonld be on a certjuiity." 

Duane of New York, who, like Kobert Morris, was pre- 
pared for ejrtreme measures if the Britidi proposition ehoald 
prove oppressive or friroloua, " waited for the expected propo- 
sitions with painful atmetj." 

This waiting for cominlBeionerE Samnel Adams treated with 
Bcorn. Earij in April his words were : " Is not America al- 
ready independent ? Wliy not, then, declare iti Because, say 
eome, it will forever 6hat the door of reconciliation. Bnt 
Britain mil not be reconciled, except upon our abjectly sab- 
mitting to tyranny, and asking and receiving pardon for r»- 
eisting it. lias the king of Great Britain ever yet discovered 
the least degree of that princely virtue, clemency? It ia my 
opinion that his heart is more obdurate, and hie dixpOBition 
toward the people of America more unrelenting and malig- 
nant, than was that of Pharaoh toward the Ifiraelites in Egypt. 
No foreign power can conastently yield comfort to rebels, or 
enter into any kind of treaty with these coloniee, till they de- 
clare themselves indenendent." 
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from a British man-of-war. His assailants snSered great loss 
and were beaten off, while no one of the Americans was hurt 
except Mugford, who fought heroicallj, and was mortally 
womided. 

The seeming attempt of the ministry at conciliation, which 
had for its chief object the pacification of English opinion, was 
suffered to drag along till the news that Howe had been driven 
from Boston precipitated their counsels. 

The letters-patent for the conunissioners, which were issued 
on the sixth of May, conferred power on Lord Howe and Gen- 
eral Howe, the conmianders-in-chief of the naval and land 
forces in America, jointly and severally, to grant pardons to 
such as should give early proofs of their sincere abhorrence of 
their defection from loyalty, and should sue for mercy. The 
two points in controversy were the right of parliament to tax 
the colonies and its right to change their charters. Lord Korth 
used to say publicly that the rifi^ht of taxation was abandoned : 

to restore the charter of Massachusetts ; the king wished rather 
to renounce America. The instructions to the conunissionere 
were founded upon the resolution of the twentieth of Febru- 
ary 1775, which the colonies had declared to be insufficient 
The parliamentary change in the charter of Massachusetts 
was to be enforced ; and secret instructions required that Con- 
necticut and Ehode Island should be compelled, if possible, 
to accept analogous changes. It was said by the authority of 
Lord Howe that he would not go to America unless he had 
powers to treat on terms of conciliation ; and he required and 
obtained permission to act alone ; but, if his sincerity is left 
unimpeached, it is at the expense of his reputation for discern- 
ment ; for the conmiission for restoring peace was a delusion. 
The ministers had provided forces sufficient, as they firmly 
believed, to beat down the insurrection. Edmund Burke did 
not believe that the colonies, left to themselves, could offer 
any effective resistance to the whole power of England and its 
allies. 

The friends of liberty in England had never been so de- 
sponding. The budget for the year included an additional 
duty on newspapers, which Lord North regarded as " a species 
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of laxury that ought to be taxed." Debate in the linose of 
commons brought no result ; Fox, M'ho began to give evi^lenoe 
of a genial sagacity that saw beyond parliamentary strife the 
reality of general principles, vainly struggled to keep np the 
eonrage of hia political friende. A most ably written paro- 
phlet by Richard Price, on " Liberty," which he defined to be 
a government of laws made by common consent, won for its 
author the freedom of the city of London, and was widely 
circulated tlirough the kingdom and the contincTit of Europe, 
espeeialJy Germany, Hia masterly plea for America ws« un- 
availing; but his tract gained peculiar importance from his 
applying to the representation of his own country the princi- 
ple on which America justified her resistance. "The time 
may come," said he, " when a general election in Britain will 
be nothing but a general auction of boroughs." Carrying tie 
war into the heart of English politics and society, he raieed 
the cry for the reform in parliament whieli was never to be 
hushed, and transferred Englidi opinion to the side of Ameri- 
ca for the sake of that liberty which was of all things dearest 
to the English nation. 

But what hope was there of reform in England? Its 
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Lee were then appointed to prepare a preamble to the resolu- 
tion. Lee and Adams, Massachusetts and Virginia, were of 
one mind; and on the following Monday they made their 
report. Beealling the act of parliament which exclnded the 
Americans from the protection of the crown, the king's neglect 
to return any answer whatever to their petition, the employ- 
ment of '^ the whole force of the kingdom, aided by foreign 
mercenaries, for the destraction of the good people of these 
colonies," they declared that it was " absolutely irreconcilable 
with reason and good conscience for the people of these colo- 
nies now to take the oaths and affirmations necessary for the 
support of any goveniment under the crown of&S Britain, 
and that it was necessary that the exercise of every kind of 
authority under the crown should be totally suppressed, and 
all the powers of government exerted under the authority of 
the people of the colonies." 

These words, which bore the impress of John Adams, im- 
plied the sovereignty of one continental people, a complete 
independence of the British parliament, crown, and nation. 
It was a blow dealt by the general congress against the pro- 
prietary government of Pennsylvania. Duane sounded the 
alarm; before changing the government of the colonies, he 
wished to wait for the opinions of the inhabitants, who were to 
be followed and not driven on. He showed that the powers 
conferred on him by New York did not justify him in voting 
for the measure without a breach of trust ; and yet, if the aver- 
ments of the preamble should be confirmed, he pledged New 
York to independence. Sherman argued that the adoption of 
the resolution was the best way to procure the harmony with 
Great Britain which New York desired. Mackean, who repre- 
sented Delaware, thought the step must be taken, or liberty, 
property and life be lost " The first object of New York," said 
Samuel Adams, ^^is the establishment of their rights. Our pe- 
titions are answered only by fieets and armies and myrmidons 
from abroad. The king has thrown us out of his protection ; 
why should we support governments under his authority ? " 
Floyd of New York was persuaded "that there were little 
or no hopes of commissioners coming to treat of peace ; that 
therefore America ought to be in a situation to preserve her 
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liberties aaotlier way." "This proamble contains a refl«e- 
tion upon tlie conduct of Bouio people in America," inter 
posed Wileon, referring to tlie assembly of FenBeylvauia, 
nrbicb eo late as February had required of Itced anU Kittca- 
!iouse oaths of allegiance to the klug. " If the pivamble 
passes," ho continued, " there will be an immediate diMohl- 
tion of every kind of authority in this province ; the peopio 
will be instantly in a state of nature. Before we are prepared 
to build the uew honee, why should we pull down the old 
jne!" The delegates of PennsylTania declined to vote on 
the question ; those of Maryland annoimced that, under tbeir 
instructions, they should consider their colony as onrepie- 
iented, until tlioy should receive the directions of their prio- 
slpals, who were then sitting at Aunapohs. 

Overruling the hesitation of the moderate men, the majori- 
ty adopted the preamble, and ordered it to be published. The 
colonies never existed separately as independent states or 
peoples. As thej rose, they united. The unity symbolixed 
\>j the crown passed to the good people of the colonies, who 
collectively spoke the word for totally suppressing all authority 
under the kiug, giving the law to Pennsylvauia hy proecrib- 
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alteration, at least in Massachusetts, in the qnalifications of 
voters. " There is no good government," he said, " but what 
is republican ; for a republic is an empire of laws, and not of 
men ; " and, to constitute the best of republics, he enforced the 
necessity of separating the executive, legislative, and judicial 
powers. The ill use which the royal governors had made of 
the veto power did not confuse his judgment ; he upheld the 
principle that the chief executive magistrate ought to be in- 
vested with a negative upon the legislature. To judges he 
wished to assign commissions during good behavior, and to 
establish their salaries by law, but to make them liable to im- 
peachment and removal by the grand inquest of the colony. 

The republics of the ancient world had grown out of cities, 
so that their governments were originally municipalities; to 
make a republic possible in the large territories embraced in 
the several American colonies, where the whole society could 
never be assembled, power was to be deputed by the many to 
a few, who were to be elected by suffrage, and were in theory 
to be a faithful miniature portrait of the people. Nor yet 
should all power be intrusted to one representative assembly. 
John Adams taught, what an analysis of the human mind and 
the examples of history through thousands of years unite to 
confirm, that a single assembly is liable to the frailties of a sin- 
gle individual, to passionate caprices, and to a selfish eagerness 
for the increase of its own importance. "If the legislative 
power," such were his words just as the American constitu- 
tions were forming, " if the legislative power is whoUy in one 
assembly, and the executive in another or in a single person, 
these two powers will oppose and encroach upon each other, 
until the contest shall end in war, and the whole power, legis- 
lative and executive, be usurped by the strongest." 

These are words to be inscribed on the memory and heart 
of every nation that would constitute a republic ; yet at that 
time there was not one member of the continental congress 
who applied the principle to the continental congress itself. 
Hawley of Northampt(m had advised an American parlia- 
ment with two houses of legislature ; but John Adams as yet 
saw no occasion for any continental constitution except a con- 
gress, which should contain a fair representation of the colo- 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

BBTTAIN SEEKS FOBEIGK AID. 

1775-1776. 

Could the king Iiaye employed none bnt British troops, 
the war by land against the colonies must have been of short 
duration. Sir Joseph Yorke, the British ambassador at the 
Hagae, proposed the transfer of a brigade from the service of 
the Netherlands to that of his sovereign. The young stad- 
holder made reply directly to his cousin, the king of England, 
declining the request. King George renewed his solicitation. 
In 1599, the Low Countries pledged to Queen Elizabeth as 
security for a loan three important fortresses, which she gar- 
risoned with her own troops ; in 1616 the Dutch discharged 
the debt, and the garrisons were withdrawn from the caution- 
ary towns, except an English and a Scottish brigade which 
passed into the service of the United Provinces. William III. 
recalled the English brigade, and in 1749 the privilege of re- 
cruiting in Scotland was withdrawn from the other, so that its 
rank and file, consisting of more than twenty-one hundred 
men, were of all nations, though its officers were still Scotch- 
men by birth or descent. In favor of the loan of these 
troops, it was urged that the officers already owed allegiance 
to the British king; that common interests connected the two 
countries ; that the present occasion offered to the prince of 
Orange "the unique advantage and particular honor" of 
strengthening the bonds of close friendship which had been 
"more or less enfeebled" by the neutrality of the United 
Provinces during the last French war. 

In the states general Zealand and Utrecht consented ; the 
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rovince of Holland objected tliat a commercial state ttliuuld 
ever but from necessity become involved in any qnam-L 
iaron vim der Capellen tot den Pol, one of the nobler of 
)verj'S8eI, reasoned iu this wise : FnnuBhing the troops would 
e a departure from the true policy of the strictest neutrality ; 
lie country has fruitlessly sacrificed her prosperity to advance 
he greatness of England ; ehe has shed rivers of blood under 
retence of establishing a balance of power, and has only 
treugthened an empire which is now assuming a more dread- 
ul monarchy over tlie seas than ever hiid been known ; she 
qU find herself, as formerly, engaged in a baleful war with 
'ranee, her moat jjowerful neighbor and her natural ally in 
lie defence of the liberty of commerce ; a niptnre between 
tritain and France wUl bring advantage to the navigation of 
ae republic if she would but maintain her neutrality ; in the 
rar of succession which gave to Britjun the key to the Medi- 
irranean, she had nothing for her share but the total wusto 
f her forees and her treasure ; she has religiously observed 
er treaties, and yet England denies her the stipulated safety 
f merchandise in free bottoms, and searches and arbitrarily 
onfieeates her ships. Besides, ianizaries rather than the ti 
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Sea to Naples, and were sometimes arrayed in the same battle 
on opposite sides. 

So soon as it became known that the king of England de- 
sired recruits from Germany, crowds of adventurers volun- 
teered their aid. He had scruples about accepting their offers, 
saying : " The giving commissions to German officers to get 
men, in plain English, amounts to making me a kidnapper, 
which I cannot think a very honorable occupation;" but he 
continued a contract with a Hanoverian lieutenant-colonel for 
raising four thousand recruits in Germany, granting for the 
purpose the use of his electoral dominions and the ^indis- 
pensably necessary assistance and support of his field mar- 
shal." 

A larger bounty, higher wages, and the undefined prospect 
of spoils in the " El Dorado " of America, attracted vagabond 
veterans to the British standard. The German diet had for- 
bidden enlistments by foreign powers in any part of Germany ; 
the court of Vienna wrote to the free cities and several of the 
states of the empire, that " Great Britain had no more connec- 
tion with the empire than Russia or Spain, neither of which 
powers was permitted to recruit within its limits," and ordered 
its ministers to obstruct the recruiting officers in the British 
service ; yet the king's contractor was very soon ready with an 
instalment of a hundred and fifty men, and promised rapid 
success when the enterprise should get a little better into train. 
The prince bishop of li^ge and the elector of Cologne con- 
sented to shut their eyes to the presence of English agents, 
who had recruiting stations in Neuwied and at 'Frankfort 
The undertaking was prohibited by the law of nations and of 
the empire; the British ministers therefore instructed their 
diplomatic representative at the small courts to give all pos- 
sible aid to the execution of the service, but not to implicate 
their government. In this way foreign levies were obtained 
to fill up British regiments. 

The British ministry openly sought to engage subsidiary 
troops in Germany. The elector of Saxony put aside the 
thought at its first suggestion, saying that " to send part of 
his army into the remote countries of the New World 
affected too nearly his paternal tenderness for lus subjects. 
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nd Beemed too much in contraat with the nilet* of a )u»Jl 
wlicy." * 

It was hopLil that the liuke of Brunswick cx)uld supply" 
■t leaet three thousand, aiid the kndgrtive of Ileese-OuMl 
ive thousand ; in November 1775, Snllolk repeated to Cobiud 
'"aucitt, his agent, the instnictions before given to the British 
ninistcr in Russia ; " Your point U to get as many men aa 
■ou can ; it will be much to joor credit to procure the most 
noderate teruifi, though expense is not bo much the object in 
he present emergency as in ordinary case8. Ureat uctivfty is 
lecessary, ae the king is extremely auxious," 

" I shall regard it as a favor," wrote the prince of WaJdaek, 
'if the king will accept a regiment of six hundred men, com- 
JOBed of officers and soldiers, wlio, like their prince, will oer- 
ainly demand notliing better thaJi to find an opportunity of 
acrificing themselves for his majesty." The offer was eagerly 
:loscd \rith. 

Charles, the reigning duke of Brunswick, was at that time 
'.Ixrnt eixty-three. During the forty years of his rule the 
pendthrift had squandered a loan of twelve millions of tfaalen^ 
jeside millions of his revenue, on his Italian opera, his 
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mate princes ; he loved to role, and required obedience. He had 
courage, and just too much ability to be called insignificant ; 
it was his pride to do his day's work properly; and he intro- 
duced economy into the public administration. Indifferent to 
his English wife, abandoned to sensual pleasure, yet indefatiga- 
ble in labor, neither prodigal, nor despotic, nor ambitious, his 
great defect was that he had no heart, so that he was not capa- 
ble of gratitude or love, nor true to his word, nor fixed in his 
principles, nor skilled in discriminating military worth. He 
was a good secondary officer, exact in the mechanism of a regi* 
ment, but unfit to plan a campaign or lead an army. 

Faucitt, on the evening of his arrival, sought a conference 
with the hereditary prince to whom he bore a special letter 
from his king. Ferdinand unreservedly approved the British 
proposal, and promised his interposition with his father in its 
favor. The reigning duke, in the distressed state of his finances, 
gave his concurrence with all imaginable facility. 

It remained for Faucitt to chaffer with Feronce, the Bruns- * 
wick minister, on the price of the troops, to the number of 
four thousand infantry and three hundred light dragoons. 
These last were not wanted, but Faucitt accepted them, " rather 
than appear difficult." Sixty German dollars for each man 
was demanded as levy money; but thirty crowns banco, or 
about thirty-four and a half of our dollars, was agreed upon. 
Every soldier who should be killed was to be paid for at 
the rate of the levy money; and three wounded were to 
be reckoned as one killed. Brunswick demanded that the 
English pay should begin three months before the march of 
the troops, but assented to the advance of only two months' 
pay. The annual subsidy, after wrangling for two days, was 
settled at sixty-four thousand five hundred German crowns 
from the date of the signature of the treaty, and twice that 
sum for two years after the return of the troops. 

Eiedesel, a colonel in the duke's service, was selected for 
the command, with the rank of a major-general. He was a 
man of honor and activity ; fond of his profession, of which he 
had spared no pains to make himself master. 

During the war, Brunswick furnished altogether five thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-three mercenaries, a nimiber 
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iqual to more than one sixth of the able4>odied m«n in tbc 
)rincipalitj. 

It IB just to inquire if conduct like that of Ferdinand was 
ollowcd bj a happy life and an honorable deatli. Of his eon«, 
he eldest died two years before him ; two others were idiotic 
ind blind ; his eldest daughter was married to tlie bmtat prinoe 
if Wiirteraherg, and perished in 1788, The intimate relations 
phieh led George III. to begin the purchase of mercenary 
loops with his brother-in-law made him select Ferdinand's 
youngest daughter, CaroUne — a woman brougiit up in the cor- 
■npting atmosjihcre of her father's palace, and environed by 
ieentiouBuess from her childhood — to become, at twenty-aeven, 
he wife of the prince of Wales, and efentually a queen of 
Treat Britiun, As to the prince himself, in a battle where Itis 
ncompetencc as a commander assisted to bring upon Pru£Bia a 
nost disastrous defeat, his eyes were shot away ; a fugitive, 
leserted by mistress and friends, he refused to take food, and 
■o died. 

From BnuiBwiek Faucitt hurried to CaBsol, where lue oom- 
ng was expected by one who know well the strait to which 
he British ministry was reduced The people of Hesse pre- 
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and scoffed alike at the Old Testament and the New. In his 
view, Calvinism had died ont even in Geneva ; and Luther, 
though commendable for having loved wine and women, was 
but an ordinary man ; he therefore turned Catholic in 1749, 
from dislike to the simplicity of the established worship of his 
people. lie had learned to favor toleration, to abolish the use 
of torture, and to make capital punishments exceedingly rare ; 
at the same time, he paraded his vices publicly with shameless 
indecorum. Having no nationality, he sought to introduce 
French modes of life ; had his opera, ballet-dancers, masquer- 
ades during the carnival, his French playhouse, a cast-off 
French coquette for his principal mistress, a French superin- 
tendent of theatres for his librarian. But nothing could be 
less like France than his court ; life in Cassel was spiritless ; 
" nobody here reads," said Forster ; " the different ranks are 
stiffly separated," said the historian Mliller. Birth or wealth 
alone had influence: merit could not command respect, nor 
talent hope for fostering care. 

To this man Faucitt delivered a letter from the British 
king. General Schlieffen, the minister with whom he was to 
conduct the negotiation, prepared him to acquiesce uncondi- 
tionally in every demand of the landgrave. 

The first extortion of the prince was a sum of more than 
forty thousand pounds for hospital disbursements during the 
last war. The account had been liquidated, paid, and closed ; 
but the scandalous claim was revived and enforced. 

The landgrave accumulated in the new treaty every favor- 
able stipulation that had separately found a place in any of 
the old ones. In the levy money agreed upon, the Hessian 
contract had an advantage of twenty per cent over that with 
Brunswick. 

The master stroke of Schlieffen was the settlement of the 
subsidy. The British agent believed that one campaign would 
terminate the war ; the Hessian therefore, with seeming mod- 
eration, accepted a double subsidy, to be paid from the signa- 
ture of the treaty to its expiration. As the engagement actu- 
ally continued in force for about ten years, it afforded a clear 
profit to the landgrave of five millions of our dollars. 

The taxes paid by the Hessians were sufficient to defray the 
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Weser, through the territories of Prussia and perhaps half a 
score of petty princes, one half of them would be lost on the 
way by desertion." Yet very many went willingly, having 
been made to believe that in America they would have free 
license to plunder and to indulge their passions. 

Every point in dispute having been yielded to the categori- 
cal demands of the landgrave, the treaty was signed on the 
thirty-first day of January. This would have seemed defini- 
tive ; but, as the payment of the double subsidy was to begin 
from the day of the signature of the treaty, the landgrave put 
back the date of the instrument to January the fifteenth. 

His troops were among the best in Europe ; their chief 
commander was Lieutenant-Gteneral Heister, a brave old man 
of nearly sixty, cheerful in disposition, crippled with wounds, 
of a good understanding, but without genius for war. Next 
him stood Lieutenant-Gcneral Knyphausen, remarkable for 
taciturnity and reserve ; one of the best officers in the land- 
grave's service. 

Of the four major-generals, not one was remarkable for 
capacity or skill. Of the colonels, every one praised Donop, 
who commanded the four battaUons of grenadier and the 
yagers ; Hall, Minigerode, Wurmb, Loos, and four or five 
others had served with distinction. 

The excuse of the British ministry for yielding to all the 
exactions of the landgrave was their eagerness to obtain the 
troops early in February. " Delay," wrote Suffolk, " will mar 
the expected advantage," The landgrave consented that thir- 
teen battalions should be prepared to march on the fifteenth of 
February ; but corruption was then so thoroughly a part of the 
British administration that they were sent in private vessels, 
that interested people might levy a commission on the con- 
tractors, who did not provide transports enough at the time 
appointed, and even in March could not tell when they would 
all be ready. The first detachment from Brunswick did not 
sail from England till the fourth of April, and yet reached 
Quebec before the first division of the Hessians cleared the 
British channel. 

The transports w6re very badly fitted up ; the bedding was 
shamefully scanty. The clothing of the Brunswick troops 
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was old, and oulj patclied up for the present ; " the penon 
who executed the commiesion " for purchaauig shoee for them 
m England sent " fine thin dancing pumjts,'' and of these the 
greatfiet number were too small for use. 

The treatj' with the hereditary prince of Heeee-Cas&el, who 
ruled in Ilanau, met with no obstacle. lie went in peteun 
round the different bailiwicks to choose recruits, and accom- 
panied his reginieut as far as Frankfort on their way to He!- 
Toetslu^s, Conscious of the merit of this devotion, he preeeed 
for au additional Especial subsidy. Suffolk granted the demand 
under an injunction of the most absolute secrecy, and received 
written promises of a discretion without bounds. " My at- 
tachment to the best of kings remoToe all idea of intereet is 
me," wrote the prince. 

It was di>ubted if the prince of Waldecb could make good 
hifl offers, for there were already three Waldeck regiments in 
the eervice of the Netherlands ; the sta'«8 of the overtaeked 
principality had complained of tlie loss of ita Hubjects; but 
the prince vowod so warm an attachment to the " incomparable 
monarch" of Britain that, on the twentieth of April, the treaty 
with hiui was closed. To raise a regiment needed farce and 
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force wiU enable us to compel America to submission, perhaps 
without further effusion of blood." He was answered by Lord 
John Cavendish : ^^ The measure disgraces Britain, humiliates 
the king, and, by its extravagance, impoverishes the country." 
" Our business will be effected within the year," repKed Corn- 
wall ; "so that the troops are all had on lower terms than ever 
before." Lord Lnham took a broader view : " The landgrave 
of Hesse and the duke of Brunswick render Germany vile 
and dishonored in the eyes of all Europe, as a nursery of men 
for those who have most money, making them destroy much 
better and nobler beings than themselves. The landgrave of 
Hesse has his prototype in Sancho Panza, who said that, if he 
were a prince, he should wish all his subjects to be blackar 
moors, so that he could turn them into ready money by selling 
them." A warning voice was raised by Hartley : "You set 
the American congress the example of applying to foreign 
powers ; when they intervene, the possibility of reconciliation 
is totally cut off." " The measures of ministers," said James 
Luttrell who had served in America, "are death-warrants to 
thousands of British subjects, not steps toward regaining the 
colonies." George GrenviUe, afterward marquis of Bucking- 
ham, stated this as the alternative : " Shall we abandon Amer- 
ica, or shall we recover our sovereignty over that country t 
We had better make one effort more." Lord George Ger- 
main defended the treaties on the ground of necessity; this 
Lord Barrington confirmed, saying British recruits could not 
be procured on any terms, and the bargain was the best that 
could be made. The ministers were sustained by their usual 
majority. 

Five days later they were equally well supported in the 
house of lords; but not without a rebuke from the duke of 
Cumberland, one of the king's brothers, who said : " I lament 
to see Brunswickers, who once to their great honor were em- 
ployed in the defence of the liberties of the subject, now sent 
to subjugate his constitutional liberties in another part of this 
vast empire," 

The whole number of men furnished in the war by Bruns- 
wick was equal to one twenty-seventh part of its collective 
population ; by the landgrave of Hesse, to one out of every 
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wenty of hie sulijefts, or one in four of tlie uLly-bodied c 
, proportionate conscription in 1776 would have si: 
ijnerica from England and Walee alone an army of more tJ 
bur liundred tliousand men. Soldiers were ira])ixa8ed from 
he plongh, the workshop, the highway ; no man was safe from 
he inferior agentd of the princes, who kidnapped without 
cmple. Almost every family in Heese mourned for one of iu 
nembers. 

In a letter to Voltaire, the landgrave, annonncing hia con- 
ribution of troo]j8, expressed bis zeal to leam " the difficult 
mnciplea of the art of governing men, and of making them 
)erceive that all which their ruler does is for tlicir special 
jood." lie wrote a catechism for princes, in which Voltaire 
)rofe8scd to find Iracea of a pBpU of the king of Prn»ia. 
' Do not attribute his edncatiou to me," answered tJie great 
''rederic ; " were he a graduate of my school, be would never 
lave turned Cathulie, and would never havu eold h\» eubjucU 
o the Euglish as they drive cattle to the fllitimbles. He a pre- 
eptor of sovereigns ! The sordid passion for gain ia the only 
notive of bis vile procedure," 

FroTn avarice lie sold the fleeli of bis own people while 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

AMERICA SEEKS FOBEIGN AID. 

1775-1776. 

France and the thirteen American colonies were attracted 
toward each other, and it is not easy to decide which of them 
made the first overture. ^'Chatham as the conciliator of 
America, that is the man to fear," wrote the Connt De 
Guines * from London, in June 1775. 

Vergennes, with wonderful powers of penetration, analyzed 
the character of the British ministelB and their acts, and as a 
courtier contrasted the seeming anarchy of England with the 
happiness of the French in "living peacefully under a good 
and virtuous king." The British secretary of state desired to 
draw from the French ambassador at London a written denial 
of Lee's assertion that the Americans had a certainty of re- 
ceiving support from France and Spain; but "the king of 
France would not suffer himself to be used as an instru- 
ment to bend the resistance of the Americans." " The prin- 
ciples of moderation and of justice which constantly animate 
the councils of the king ought," said Vergennes, "to reas- 
sure his Britannic majesty against disquiet as to our views. 
Far from wishing to take advantage of the embarrassments 
in which England is involved by American aflEairs, we would 
rather seek to give our aid in disengaging her from them. 
The spirit of revolt, wherever it breaks out, is always a trou- 
blesome example. Moral maladies become contagious ; so that 
we ought to be on our guard that the spirit of independence, 
so terrible in North America, may not be communicated to 
points which interest us in both hemispheres. 

* Letter of De Gaines to Yergcnnes, 16 June 1775. MS. 
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to make to you a faithful report of events and of the pre- 
vailing disposition of the public mind ; the other, to secure 
the Americans against jealousy of us. Canada is for them 
the object of distnist : they must be made to understand that 
we do not think of it at all ; and that, far from envying 
them the liberty and independence which they labor to se- 
cure, we admire the nobleness and the grandeur of their 
eflEorts, have no interest to injure them, and shall with pleasure 
see happy circumstances place them at liberty to frequent our 
ports ; the facilities that they will find there for their commerce 
will soon prove to them our esteem." With these instructions, 
Bonvouloir repaired to the Low Countries, and found at Ant- 
werp an opportunity of embarking for the colonies. 

Beaumarchais, who was in England as an emissary from 
Louis XVL, encouraged the notion that England might seek 
to revive the ancient sympathies of her colonies by entering on 
a war with France. Having seen Arthur Lee, and having re- 
ceived accurate accounts of the state of America from persons 
newly arrived, he left Loudon abruptly for Paris, and through 
Sartine presented to the king a secret memorial in favor of 
taking part with the insurgents. " The Americans," said he, 
" are full of the enthusiasm of Ubertv, and resolve to suffer 
everything rather than yield ; such a people must be invincible ; 
all men of sense are convinced that the English colonies are 
lost for the mother country, and I share their opinion." On 
the twenty-first of September the subject was discussed in 
the council of the king. The next day Sartine put a new com- 
mission into the hands of Beaumarchais, who returned to Eng- 
land. 

Yet the means of pacifying America were so obvious that 
Vergennes was hardly able to conceive how the English min- 
isters could miss them. The folly imputed to them was so sure 
to involve the loss of their colonies that he called in question 
the accounts wliich he had received. The ambassador in 
England replied : " You say what you think ought to be done ; 
but the king of England is the most obstinate prince alive, 
and his ministers, from fear of compromising their places, will 
never adopt the policy necessary in a great crisis." 

A motion in Congress, by Chase of Maryland, to send en- 
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abhor the emblems of British power; that a brig was des- 
patched to Nantes for mmiitions of war, and an arrangement 
made for purchasing the same articles of France by way of St. 
Domingo; that skilful engineers were much wanted; that 
everybody in the colonies appeared to have turned soldier; 
that they had given up the English flag, and liad taken for 
their devices a rattlesnake with thirteen rattles, and a mailed 
arm holding thirteen arrows." His communications were to 
form the subject of the most momentous deliberation which 
had engaged flie attention of a French king for two centuries. 

The want of supplies, which was so urgent that two thou- 
sand men in Washington's array were destitute of arms and 
unable to procure them, led to a more direct appeal ; and Silas 
Deane — a graduate of Yale college, at one time a school-mas- 
ter, afterward a trader; reputed in congress to be well versed 
in commercial affairs ; superficial, yet able to write and speak 
readily and plausibly ; wanting deliberate forecast, accurate in- 
formation, solidity of judgment, secrecy, and integrity — ^finding 
himself left out of the delegation from Connecticut, whose con- 
fidence he never possessed, solicited and received from the 
committee of secret correspondence an appointment as com- 
mercial conamissioner and agent to France. That country, the 
conunittee on the third of March 1776 instructed liim to say, 
" is pitched upon for the first application, from an opinion that, 
if we should, as there is appearance we shall, come to a total 
separation with Great Britain, France would be the power 
whose friendship it would be fittest for us to obtain and culti- 
vate." The announcement was to be coupled with a request 
for clothing and arms for twenty-five thousand men, a hundred 
field-pieces, and a suitable quantity of ammunition. 

For a twelvemonth the problem of granting aid to the 
American insurgents had been debated in the cabinet of the 
king of France, and his ministers were irreconcilably divided. 
Vergennes promoted the emancipation of America with reso- 
luteness and prudence, remaining always master of himself, 
and always mindful that in point of rank he was but a subor- 
dinate in the cabinet of which he yet was the guide. The 
quiet and uniform influence of his department imperceptibly 
overcame the scruples of the inexperienced prince, who never 
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" With the exception of Havana, no one of the colonies of 
the two nations is in a condition to resist the smallest part of 
the forces wliich England is now sending to America. We 
should abuse ourselves strangely, by believing the English sus- 
ceptible of being held back by motives of public faith and 
treaties. Experience has too well proved that they regard as 
just and honorable whatever is advantageous to their own na- 
tion or destructive to their rivals. Englishmen of all parties 
are persuaded that a popular war against France or an invasion 
of Mexico would terminate, or at least allay, their domestic dis- 
sensions, as well as furnish resources for the extinguishment of 
their national debt. 

" K the king and the king of Spain were for war, it would, 
without doubt, be necessary to say to them that Providence 
has maiked out this moment for the humiliation of England 
by striking her with the blindness which is the surest pre- 
cursor of destruction, and that it is time to determine the 
moment to strike the decisive blows, which would ravish from 
her the empire which she claims in the four quarters of 
the world. But this is not the point of view chosen by the 
two monarchs ; and their part appears under actual circum- 
stances to limit itself, with one exception, to a cautious but 
active foresight. 

" The continuance of the war for at least one year is de- 
sirable for the two crowns. To that end the British ministry 
must be maintained in the persuasion that France and Spain 
are pacific, so that it may not fear to embark in an active and 
costly campaign ; while, on the other hand, the courage of the 
Americans might be kept up by secret favors and vague hopes, 
which would assist to develop ideas of independence. Should 
the mother country be victorious, she would for a long time 
need all her strength to keep down their spirit. 

" If these considerations are judged to be well grounded, 
we ought to continue with dexterity to tranquillize the English 
ministry as to the intentions of France and Spain. It will be 
proper for the two monarchies to extend to the insurgents 
secret aid in military stores and money, without seeking any 
return for it beyond the political object of the moment ; but 
it would not comport with the dignity or interest of the king 
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it down. The project of the English ministry is the most ex- 
travagant which can be conceived. 

" Should the English government, after costly efforts, fail 
in its plans against the colonies, it wiU hardly be disposed at 
once to form enterprises for compensation at the expense of 
France and Spain, when it will have lost the point of support 
needed for success. 

" The present war will probably end in the absolute inde- 
pendence of the colonies, and that event will certainly be the 
epoch of the greatest revolution in the commerce and politics 
not of England only, but of all Europe. From the prudent 
conduct, the courage, and intelligence of the Americans, we 
may augur that they will take care, above all things, to give a 
solid form to their government ; and, as a consequence, they 
will love peace and seek to preserve it. 

" The rising republic will have only to open its harbors to 
all nations. Sooner or later, with good-will or from necessity, 
all European nations who have colonies will be obliged to leave 
them an entire liberty of trade, to regard them no more as 
subject provinces but as friendly states, distinct and separate 
even if protected. This the independence of the English col- 
onies will inevitably hasten. Then the illusion which has 
luUed our politicians for two centuries will be dispelled ; it 
will be seen that power founded on monopoly is precarious 
and frail, and that the restrictive system was useless and chi- 
merical at the very time when it dazzled the most. 

" If this is an evil, there is no way of preventing it, and 
no course to be taken but resignation to absolute necessity. 
The powers which shall obstinately resist will none the less 
see their colonies escape from them, to become their enemies 
instead of their allies. 

" The yearly cost of colonies in peace, the enormous ex- 
penditures for their defence in war, lead to the conclusion that 
it is more advantageous for us to grant them entire indepen- 
dence, without waiting for the moment when events will com- 
pel us to give them up. Wise and happy will be that nation 
which shall first know how to bend to the new circumstances, 
and consent to see in its colonies allies and not subjects. 
When the total separation of America shall have healed the 
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penditure exceeds the revenue by twenty millions ; the deficit 
can be made good only by an increase of taxes, a partial bank- 
ruptcy, or frugality. The king from the first has rejected the 
method of bankruptcy, and an increase of taxes in time of 
peace ; but frugality requires nothing but a firm will. At his 
accession, his finances were involved, his army and navy in a 
state of weakness that was scarcely to have been imagined. 
For an unavoidable war, resources could be found; but war 
ought to be shunned as the greatest of misfortunes, since it 
would render impossible, perhaps forever, a reform, absolutely 
necessary to the prosperity of the state and the solace of the 
people." 

Turgot had been one of the first to foretell and to desire 
the independence of the colonies as the means of regenerating 
the world; his virtues made him worthy to be the fellow- 
laborer of Washington ; but, as a minister of his country, he 
looked at passing events through the clear light of genius illu- 
minated by integrity. 

The mind of France aspired to offer liberty a home. " For 
my part," reasoned Chastellux, " I think there can be neither 
durable liberty nor happiness but for nations who have repre- 
sentative governments." " I think so too," remarked the oc- 
togenarian, Voltaire. " The right of self -administration," said 
Malesherbes to Louis XVI., as he threw up his ministry, " bo- 
longs to every community ; it is a natural right, the right of 
reason. The safest council for a king is the nation itself." 
The public mind applied itself to improving the condition of 
the common people. Chastellux, in his work on public felicity, 
which was just then circulating in Paris, with the motto never 
DESPAm, a^-eed with a Scottish writer on morals, that " the 
sole end of all government and the universal aim of all phi- 
losophy should be the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber." Turgot, by his earnest purpose to restrain profligate ex- 
penditure and lighten the grievous burdens of the people, 
seemed called forth by Providence to prop the falling throne, 
and hold back the nobihty from the fathomless chaos toward 
which they were drifting. Yet he could look nowhere for 
support but to the king, who had no fixed principle and there- 
fore no stability of purpose. 

TOL. nr. — 24 
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raaldi, the Genoese adventurer who still was minister for for- 
eign affairs, complained of England for the aid it had rendered 
the enemies of Spain in Morocco, in Algeria, and near the 
Philippine isles, approved of sending aid clandestinely to the 
English colonies, and, in an autograph letter, without the 
knowledge even of the ambassadors of the two courts, prom- 
ised to bear a part of the expense, provided the supplies could 
be sent from French ports in such a manner that the partici- 
pation of the Catholic king could be disavowed. When, on 
the twentyngixth of April, the French ministry held a confer- 
ence with the Spanish ambassador, to consider the danger that 
menaced the two kingdoms and the necessity of preparing for 
war, neither Turgot nor Malesherbes was present. Vergennes 
was left to follow the precedent set by England during the 
troubles in Corsica. After a year's hesitation and resistance, 
the king of France, early in May, informed the king of Spain 
that he had resolved, under the name of a comme^ial house, 
to advance a million of French livres, about two hundred 
thousand dollars, toward the supply of the wants of the Ameri- 
cans ; the Catholic kins', after a few weeks' delay, assiemnfi: a 
W™«>n a. hi. own t^r, for den^odtag £, mon^^d 
admitting no man in Spain into the secret of its destination 
except Grimaldi, remitted to Paris a draft for a million livres 
more. To Beaumarchais, who wm fretful at the long period of 
indecision on Ajnerican affairs, Vergennes replied: "Do not 
think advice rejected because it is not eagerly adopted; aU 
slumber is not a lethargy." The French court resolved by 
increasing the subsidy to encourage the insurgents to perse- 
vere ; and, in early summer, Beaumarchais announced to Aj- 
thur Lee that he was authorized to promise the Americans 
assistance to the amount of two hundred thousand louis d'ors, 
nearly one million of dollars. 

For a moment the friends of the oppressed in France had 
had a beautiful and a peaceful dream; but it passed away, 
leaving the monarchy of France to totter, and its people to 
awake at the example of the western world. The new min- 
ister of finance was De Clugny, a profligate statesman, who 
at once conciliated support by renouncing all measures of re- 
form. " To what masters, ye great gods, do ye give up the 
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was exhausted ; that nothing was to be done bnt to keep things 
as they are. 

To renounce the search for eternal truth passed for wisdom ; 
the notion that there can be no cognition of the immutable and 
the divine was extolled as the perfection of enlightened cult- 
ure, the highest end of intellectual striving. Men cherished 
no wish for anything beyond appearances and vam show. The 
prevailing philosophy in its arrogance was proud of its chains. 
It not only derided the infinite in man, but it jeered at the 
thought that there is an infinite with which man can commune. 
It scoffed at all knowledge that transcends the senses, and lim- 
ited itself to the inferior lessons of experience ; dethroning the 
beautiful for the agreeable, the right for the useful, the true 
for the seeming ; knowing nothing of a universal moral gov- 
ernment, referring everything to the self of the individuaL 
Hume brought this system to the test, and, applying doubt to 
its lessons, laid bare its corruption. His searching skepticism 
was the bier on which the philosophy of materialism was laid 
out in state, where all the world might come and see that it 
really was no more. But, while he taught the world that it 
led to nothingness, he taught nothing in its stead. He might 
oppose the war with America, because it threatened to mort- 
gage all the revenues of the land in England ; but, ever wel- 
come at the Bourbon palace and acceptable to George IH., he 
had professed to prove that tyrants should not be deposed, 
that the euthanasia of the British constitution would be abso- 
lutism. Skepticism may strike worn-out institutions into ruins, 
but it cannot build up a commonwealth ; there must be a new 
birth in philosophy, or aU is lost in the world of reflection ; in 
political life there can be no renovation but through that in- 
bom faith in the right which always survives in the people. 
Let the skeptic aristocracies and despotisms of Europe make 
way for a people who have power to build up the home of hu- 
manity because they have faith in eternal, unchanging justice, 
and trust in that overruling foresight which brings forth bet- 
ter things out of evil and out of good. 
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fast as parties could be collected ; of Washington lie asked men, 
heavy cannon, and mortars; to congress and to Schujler he 
wrote: "We shall want everything" — ^men, ordnance, and 
money ; " hard cash we must have, or starve, or quit the country, 
or lay it under contribution," 

Washington, without waiting to consult congress, recom- 
mended to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire 
each to raise and send forward a regiment on behalf of the 
continent ; and the three colonies eagerly met his call, for they 
strongly desired the annexation of Canada. Congress ordered 
one regiment from Philadelphia and another from New Jer- 
sey, to be soon followed by four or five more, and encouraged 
western New Hampshire to contribute a regiment. 

In the first moments of sorrow at MontgomeiVs faU, citi- 
^ «.derU«,k ^ft ^t, . r^^ of n^ .Se, fl^^^h 
snow and over frozen lakes, without tents, to a country in that 
rigorous season almost inaccessible. Their unanimity, zeal, and 
perseverance called forth hopes of their success. 

The expulsion of the British from Boston had amazed the 
Six Nations, and taught them not to rely on British arms for 
protection. James Deane was sent with a returning deputa- 
tion to treat with them. The twenty-eighth of March was 
given by their great council to acts of consolation for those lost 
in the war ; on the next day new trees, as they expressed it, were 
raised in the place of chiefs who had fallen, and their names 
published to the Six Nations. On the tliirty-first the confed- 
erated tribes gave each other pledges to observe a strict neu- 
traUty in the present quarrel. 

But to maintain a foothold in Canada, there was need of 
the strong support of its people. The Canadian clergy, in their 
zeal for Britain, refused absolution to the friends of the 
Americans ; the nobility thought only for the safety of their 
privileges ; and, without the support of their priests or their 
feudal superiors, the uncertain people could not be solidly 
organized. Congress had no troops except on short enlist- 
ments. Moreover, Quebec and Montreal were reached more 
readily from England by the Atlantic and the St Lawrence 
than by the overland route from the colonies. 

For four months Wooster remained the highest oflBcer in 
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quently happens that a week, a day, even an hour, proves deci- 
sive." But before this letter was received the brigade was sail- 
ing np the Hudson. On the twenty-third of April, Congress, 
without even consulting the commander-in-chief, suddenly 
gave him the order to detach six additional battalions for 
service in Canada, and inquired of him if he could spare more. 
Late at night on the twenty-fifth he received the order by 
express; his effective force consisted of but eight thousand 
three hundred and one ; he resigned himself to the ill-consid- 
ered votes of congress, and detached six of his best battalions, 
containing more than three thousand men, at a time when the 
British ministry was directing against New York thirty thou- 
sand veteran troops. Tlie command of the brigade was given 
to Sullivan ; among its officers were Stark and Eeed of New 
Hampshire, Anthony Wayne and Irvine of Pennsylvania. 
" At the same time," so he wrote to congress, " trusting New 
York and Hudson river to the handful of men remaining 
here is running too great a risk. The general officers now here 
think it absolutely necessary to increase the army at this place 
with at least ten thousand men." 

But congress, having stripped Washington of about half 
his effective force, next ordered that provisions, powder of 
which his stock was very low, and articles of clothing for ten 
thousand men, should follow, with all the hard money which 
the New England states could collect. Montgomery had asked 
for ten thousand men; they were resolved to maintain that 
number on the St. Lawrence, leaving Washington very much 
to his own devices for the protection of New York. 

For Canada a general was wanted not less than an army. 
Schuyler, owning himself unable to manage the men of Con- 
necticut, proposed to himself to resign. Thomas of Massa- 
chusetts, a man of superior ability and culture, though of lit- 
tle experience, was raised to the rank of major-general and 
ordered to Quebec. In the army with which he was to hold 
Canada, the small-pox raged ; he had never been inoculated, 
and his journey to the camp was a journey to meet death un- 
attended by glory. 

He was closely followed by Franklin, Chase, and Charles 
CarroU, whom congress had commissioned to promise the cleigy 
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whom they were nursed with tenderness ; Carleton, by proc- 
lamation, opened the general hospital to them all, with leave to 
return home on their recovery. 

At Deschambanlt it was ordered that the half -starved army 
should not attempt to make a stand below Sorel. The Eng- 
lish in pursuit burned the houses of the French who had be- 
friended the rebels. 

On the eighth the forty-seventh regiment arrived from 
Halifax, and, five days later, more transports and troops from 
Europe, while Thomas remained fifteen leagues below Mon- 
treal, at SoreL That city was approached on the north-west, 
near the pass of the Cedars, by a party composed of forty 
regular troops from the station at Detroit, a hundred Cana- 
dians, and several hundred Indians. The troops which Ar- 
nold sent to the Cedars met with discomfitures till he went to 
their relief; the Indians violated capitulations by sacrificing 
American prisoners for their warriors who had fallen. 

The American commissioners, Franklin and his colleagues, 
observed that the invaders had lost the affections of the Cana- 
dian people ; that, for the want of hard money, they were dis- 
tressed for provisions ; that they were incapable of exact dis- 
cipline, because sent for short periods of service ; that, always 
too few in numbers, they were wasted by the small-pox ; and 
they unanimously advised immediately to withdraw the army 
from Canada, fortify the passes on the lakes, and station Sul- 
Kvan's brigade at Fort George. 

But congress insolently enjoined Thomas to " display his 
military qualities and acquire laurels." Of hard money it 
sent forward all that it had, which was sixteen hundred sixty- 
two pounds, one shilling and threepence ; and, unable to collect 
more, it resolved to supply the troops in Canada with provi- 
sions and clothing from the other colonies. It voted the ne- 
cessity of keeping possession of the country and of contesting 
every foot of ground, especially on the St. Lawrence below the 
mouth of the Sorel. But the campaign in Canada was decided 
before its votes were known. 

At the end of May confusion prevailed in every depart- 
ment of the American army. Their number did not exceed 
four thousand men of whom three fourths had never had the 
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more were at other stations, but most of them mider inocnla- 
tion. Sickness, want of food, defeat, the threefold superiority 
of the British in numbers and their incomparable superiority 
in appointments, made resistance impossible. A council of 
field officers all but unanimously advised retreat ; Arnold, 
Antill, and Hazen, who were not present, were of the same 
mind. On the fourteenth the fleet with the British forces was 
coming up the river under full sail ; when, an hour or a Uttle 
more before their arrival, Sullivan, who was both brave and 
alert, broke up his camp, taking away with him everything, 
even to a spade. The guard at Berthier retreated by land, 
leaving nine boats behind. 

At Chambly all the boats and baggage were brought over 
the rapids, except three heavy pieces of cannon. From Mon- 
treal, Arnold, with the knowledge of the commissioners of con- 
gress, had sent oS merchandise taken from the inhabitants ; 
when the enemy came within twelve miles, he crossed with 
three hundred men to La Prairie. All, that was left of the 
invading army met on the seventeenth at St. John's, half of 
them being sick, almost all destitute of clothing, and having 
no provisions except salt pork and flour. On the eighteenth 
the emaciated, haK-naked men, languidly pursued by a column 
under Burgoyne, escaped to Isle-Aux-Noix. 

On the day on which Sullivan halted at Isle-aux-IToix, 
Gates, who had been elected a major-general, was appointed to 
take command of the forces in Canada. Already at Albany 
the question arose, whether the command would revert to 
Schuyler the moment the army should be found south of the 
Canada line. 

At Isle-aux-Noix the men fit for duty remained for eight 
days, till the invalids could be taken to Crown Point. They 
made the voyage in leaky boats which had no awnings, 
with no food but raw pork and hard bread or unbaked flour. 
A physician who was an eye-witness said : " At the sight of so 
much privation and distress, I wept till I had no more power to 
weep." Early in July the fragments of the army of Canada 
reached Crown Point. Everything about them was infected 
with the pestilence. " I did not look into a tent or a hut," says 
Trumbull, " in which I did not find either a dead or dying 
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Allured by these assurances, an expedition against the south- 
em colonies was ordered, in October 1775, by the king himself, 
whose zeal and confidence were inflamed by letters which were 
constantly arriving. In the month in which the king took his 
resolution, Campbell, the governor of South Carolina, wrote in 
an official report : " Let it not be entirely forgot that the king 
has dominions in this part of America. What defence can they 
make? Three regiments, a proper detachment of artillery, 
with a couple of good frigates, some small craft, and a bomb- 
ketch, would do the whole business here, and go a great way to 
reduce Georgia and North Carolina to a sense of their duty. 
Charleston is the fountain-head from whence all violence flows ; 
stop that, and the rebellion in this part of the continent will 
soon be at an end." 

In conformity to the reports of Martin and Campbell, a 
force equal to seven regiments was ordered to be in readiness 
to sail from Cork early in December. "I am not apprised 
where they are going," thus Barrington, the secretary at war, 
expostulated with Dartmouth ; " but, if there should be an idea 
of such a force marching up the country, I hope it will not be 
entertained. Allow me once more to remind you of the ne- 
cessity there is in all military matters not to stir a step without 
full consultation of able military men, after giving them the 
most perfect knowledge of the whole matter under considerar 
tion, with all its circumstances." The warning had no influ- 
ence, for the king would not consult those who were likely to 
disagree with him. The earl of Comwallis, then in England, 
was to command the land forces of the expedition while oa the 
way. From the army of Howe, Clinton, who was of the great 
family of the duke of Newcastle, was detached to reap the lionor 
of restoring the two Carolinas to their allegiance. 

Early in January 1776 the American commander-in-chief 
ascertained that CHnton was about to embark from Boston on 
a southern expedition. New York might be its object. Le©? 
whose claim to " the character of a military genius ^^d the 
officer of experience " had not yet been disallowed, <iesired a 
separate command in ITew York. After consnlting John Ad- 
ams, who was then with the provincial convention at Water- 
town, and who pronounced the plan to be practicable eXp^ 
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York was secured by a battery of forty guns at the foot of 
"Wall street and another of twenty guns a little farther to the 
south* The ships-of-war without firing a gun removed to the 
bay, and Lee professed to repudiate a reconciliation with Britain 
unless " the whole ministry should be condignly punished, and 
the king beheaded or dethroned." 

Clinton, who had but touched at New York, pledged his 
honor that for the present no more British troops were com- 
ing there, and on the eleventh ^^ with his men and ships left 
the river." The seeming success of Lee drew toward him pub- 
lic confidence. John Adams, who had counselled his expedi- 
tion to New York, wrote to him complacently " that a luckier 
or a happier one had never been projected ; " and added : " We 
want you at New York ; we want you at Cambridge ; we want 
you in Virginia; but Canada seems of more importance, and 
therefore you are sent there. I wish you the laurels of Wolfe 
and Montgomery with a happier fate." " When I leave this 
place," so Lee wrote to Wadiington, the " provincial congress 
and inhabitants will relapse into their hysterics ; the men-of- 
war will return to then- wharfs, and the first regiments from 
England will take quiet possession of the town." On the first 
of March, on the motion of Edward Rutledge, congress, after 
a warm contest, revoked its order to send Lee to Canada, and 
invested him with the command of the continental forces south 
of the Potomac. " As a Virginian, I rejoice at the change," 
wrote Washington, who had, however, already discovered that 
the oflBcer so much courted was both " violent and fickle." On 
the seventh he left New York, but not before a complete dis- 
play of his turbulent temper. He arrested men at discretion. 
He deputed power to Sears to offer a test oath to a registered 
number of suspected persons, and, if they refused it, to send 
them to Connecticut as irreclaimable enemies. To the rebuke 
of the New York convention he answered : " When the enemy 
is at our door, forms must be dispensed with ; " and, on the eve 
of his departure, he gave Ward of Connecticut the sweeping 
order " to secure the whole body of professed tones on Long 
Island." The arbitrary orders were resented by the New York 
delegates as " a high encroachment upon the rights of the rep- 
resentatives of a free people," and were reversed by congress. 

TOL. IT. — 25 
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Maclean, brought written assurances from the principal pei^ 
sons to whom he had been directed to apply, that between two 
and three thousand men, of whom about half were well armed, 
would take the field at the governor's summons. Under this 
encouragement a commission was made out on the tenth of 
Januajy 1776, authorizing Allan Macdonald of Kingsborough, 
with eight other Scots of Cumberland and Anson, and seven- 
teen persons who resided in a belt of counties in middle Caro- 
lina and in Rowan, to raise and array and, by the fifteenth of 
February, march all the king's loyal subjects in a body to 
Brunswick, on Cape Fear river, opposite to Wilmington. Don- 
ald Macdonald, then in his sixty-fifth year, was to command 
the army ; next him in rank came Donald Macleod. 

A meeting of the newly commissioned officers was sum- 
moned for the fifth of February at Cross creek, or, as it is 
now called, Fayetteville. At the appointed time all the Scots 
appeared, and four only of the rest. The trustworthy Scots, 
who promised no more than seven hundred men, advised to 
await the arrival of the British troope; the other royalistB, 
boasting that they could array five thousand of whom five hun- 
dred they said were already imbodied, prevailed in their de- 
mand for an immediate rising. 

Collecting the Highlanders and remnants of the old regu- 
lators, Donald Macdonald, on the eighteenth, began his march, 
and at evening encamped on the Cape Fear river, four miles 
below Fayetteville. On that same day Moore, who at the first 
menace of danger took the field at tiie head of his regiment 
and then lay in an intrenched camp at Rockfish, was joined 
by LiUington with one hundred and fifty minute-men from 
Wilmington, by Kenon with two hundred of the Duplin 
militia, and by Ashe with about a hundred volunteer rangers ; 
so that his number was increased to eleven hundred. 

On the nineteenth, Macdonald sent Martin's proclamation 
into the American camp, caUing on Moore and his troops 
to join the king's standard, or to be considered as enemies. 
Moore, in his instant reply, besought Macdonald not to array 
the deluded people under his command against men who were 
resolved to hazard everything in defence of the liberties of 
mankind. Macdonald promptly rejoined : " As a soldier in his 
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with a few men, a drum, and a pipe, were left to amuse Cas- 
well, the main body of the loyalists crossed Black river near 
what is now Newkirk Bridge. 

On the twenty-fifth Lillington took post with his small 
party on the east side of the bridge over Moore's Creek. On 
the afternoon of the twenty-sixth Caswell reached its west 
side, and, raising a small breastwork and destroying a part of 
the bridge, awaited the enemy, who on that day advanced 
within six miles of liim. A messenger from the loyalists, sent 
to his camp under the pretext of summoning him to return to 
his allegiance, brought back word that he had halted upon the 
same side of the river with themselves, and could be attacked 
with advantage ; but the Carolina commander had no sooner 
misled his enemy than, lighting up fires and leaving them 
burning, he crossed the creek, took off the planks from the 
bridge, and placed his men behind such slight intrenchments 
as the night permitted to be thrown up. 

The loyalists, expecting an easy victory, unanimously 
agreed that his camp should be assaulted. His force at that 
time amounted to a thousand men, consisting of the !Newbem 
minute-men, of militia from Craven, Johnson, Dobbs, and 
Wake counties, and the detachment under lillington. At one 
o'clock in the morning of the twenty - seventh the army of 
Macdonald began their march ; but it was within an hour of 
daylight before they reached the western bank of the creek, 
and found that Caswell and his force had taken post on the 
opposite side. The Scots were now within less than twenty 
miles of Wilmington; orders were directly given to reduce 
the columns, and to form the line of battle within the verge 
of the wood ; the rallying cry was, " King George and broad- 
swords I " the signal for the attack, three cheers, the drum to 
beat and the pipes to play. It was still dark ; Macleod, who 
led the van of about forty, was challenged at the bridge by 
the Carolina sentinels. Of the bridge nothing had been left 
but the two logs, which had served as sleepers. Macleod and 
John Campbell rushed forward and succeeded in getting over ; 
Highlanders followed with broadswords. Macleod, who was 
greatly esteemed, was mortally wounded ; he was seen to rise 
repeatedly from the ground, encouraging his men to come on, 
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foreign alliaiices." At the same time, they reserved to their 
colony the sole right of forming its own constitation and laws. 
The people of North Carolina were the first in America to 
vote an explicit sanction to independence. 

The border colony on the south had shown equal decision. 
So early as July 1775, Sir James Wright, the able governor of 
Gteorgia, had frankly written home : " God grant conciliatory 
measures may take place ; there is not an hour to be lost ; the 
state of affairs will not admit of the least delay." The people 
of Georgia met in congress ; a council of safety maintained an 
executive supervision ; local affairs were left to parochial com- 
mittees ; but the crown officers were not molested. The mi- 
litia officers were compelled to sign the association, and a ship 
which arrived with two hundred and four slaves was forced to 
go away without landing them. In September two hundred 
and fifty barrels of powder were taken by the " liberty " peo- 
ple from a vessel at Tybee. 

" Twelve months ago," said the people of Georgia in 1776, 
" we were declared rebels, and yet wo meet with no opposi- 
tion ; Britain may destroy our towns, but we can retire to the 
back country and tire her out." On the appearance of a small 
squadron in the Savannah, Joseph Habersham, on the eighteenth 
of January, with a party of volunteers, confined Sir James 
"Wright under a guard in his own house. The other crown 
officers either fled or were seized. 

The provincial congress, which assembled in Savannah on 
the second of February, elected Archibald Bulloch, John 
Houstoun, Lyman Hall, Button Gwinnet, and George Walton 
their delegates to the continental congress ; and, being so re- 
mote from the seat of congress, they declined to give them any 
other instruction than this : " Keep in view the general utility, 
remembering that the great and righteous cause in which we 
are engaged is not provincial but continental ; and concur in all 
measures calculated for the common good." In this way the 
delegates of Georgia were left free to join in declaring inde- 
pendence whenever it should be the choice of the continental 
congress. 

A few days after this instruction was adopted, the royal 
governor, taldng with him the great seal of the province, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW SOUTH CABOLINA ADVANCED TO mDEPENDENOB. 

Febeuary-July 1776. 

The American congress needed an impnise from the reso- 
lute spirit of some government springing wholly from the 
people. On the eighth of Febraary 1776, the convention of 
South Carolina, by Drayton their president, presented their 
thanks to John Rutledge and Henry Middleton for their ser- 
vices in the American congress, which had made its appeal to 
the King of kings, established a navy, treasury, and general 
post-office, exercised control over commerce, and granted to 
colonies permission to create civil institutions, independent of 
the regal authority. The next day arrived Gadsden, the high- 
est officer in the army of the province, and he in like manner 
received the welcome of public gratitude. In return, he pre- 
sented the standard which was to be used by the American 
navy, representing in a yellow field a rattlesnake of thirteen 
full-grown rattles coiled to strike, with the motto: don't 
tread on me. When, on the tenth, the report on reforming 
the provincial government was considered and many hesitated, 
Gadsden spoke out for the absolute independence of America, 
The majority had thus far refused to contemplate the end 
toward which they were irresistibly impelled. One member 
avowed his willingness to ride post by day and night to Phila- 
delphia, in order to assist in reuniting Great Britain and her 
colonies; the elder Laurens "bore his testimony against the 
principles of ^ Common Sense ; ' " but the criminal laws could 
not be enforced for want of officers ; public and private affairs 
were running into confusion ; the imminent danger of invasion 
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On the twenty-seventh, John Rntledge was chosen presi- 
dent, Henry Laurens vice-president, and William Henry Dray- 
ton chief justice. On accepting office, Bntledge addressed the 
general assembly : " To preside over the welfare of a brave and 
generous people is in my opinion the highest honor any man 
can receive. In so perilous a season as the present, I will not 
withhold my best services. I assure myself of receiving the 
support and assistance of every good man in the colony ; and 
my most fervent prayer to the onmipotent Buler of the uni- 
verse is, that under his gracious providence the liberties of 
America may be forever preserved.'' 

On the next day the oaths of office were administered; 
then, to display the existence of the new constitution, the 
council and assembly, preceded by the president and vice- 
president and by the sherifE bearing the sword of state, walked 
out in a solemn procession from the state-house to the ex- 
change, in the presence of the troops and the militia of South 
Carolina. The people, with rapture and tears of joy, crowded 
round the men whom they had chosen to office from among 
themselves. 

Early in April the legislative bodies addressed the presi- 
dent : ^^ Conscious of our natural and unalienable rights, and 
determined to make every effort to retain them, we see your 
elevation from the midst of us to govern this country, as the 
natural consequence of unprovoked, cruel, and accumulated 
oppressions. Chosen by the suffrages of a free people, you 
will make the constitution the great rule of your conduct ; in 
the discharge of your duties under that constitution we will 
support you with our lives and fortunes." 

In words penned by Drayton and Cotesworth Pinckney, 
the assembly condemned the British plan of sending commis- 
sioners to treat with the several colonies as a fraudulent 
scheme for subverting their liberties by negotiations, and re- 
solved to communicate with the court of Great Britain only 
through the continental congress. 

When, on the eleventh of April, they closed their session, 
" On my part," said Eutledge, " a most solemn oath has been 
taken for the faithful discharge of my duty ; on yours, a sol- 
emn assurance has been given to support me therein. The 
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Kutledge was equal to the office which he had accepted ; 
order and method grew at once out of the substitution of a 
single executive for committees ; from him the officers of the 
regiments, as well as of the militia, derived their commissions. 
To prepare for the British army and naval squadron which 
were known to be on the way, the mechanics and laborers of 
Charleston, assisted by great numbers of negroes from the 
country, were employed in fortifying the town. When the 
veteran Armstrong arrived to take the command of the army, 
he found little more to do than receive the hospitalities of the 
inhabitants. 

The British fleet and transports designed to act in Carolina 
did not leave Cork harbor till February ; they were scattered 
by a storm soon after going to sea; tiiey met most violent 
adverse gales and winds ; and not till the third of May, after a 
passage of more than eighty days, did Sir Peter Parker, Com- 
wallis, and such ships as kept them company, enter Cape Fear 
river and deliver to Clinton his instructions. These instruc- 
tions directed him to proclaim pardon to all but " the princi- 
pal instigators of the rebellion, to dissolve provincial congresses 
and conmiittees of safety, to restore the regular administration 
of justice, to arrest the persons and destroy the property of all 
who should refuse to give satisfactory tests of their obedience." 
From North Carolina he might proceed at his own choice to 
Virginia or to South Carolina, in like manner "to seize the 
persons and destroy the property of rebels." If he proceeded 
to South Carolina he was to reduce Charleston, as a prelude to 
the fall of Savannah. 

All joined " to lament the fatal delays." It was too late 
to invade North Carolina, which had suppressed its loyal in- 
surrection. With the formidable armament Clinton inclined to 
look into the Chesapeake, which would bring him nearer New 
York ; but Lord William Campbell urged an attack on Charles- 
ton ; and, as intelligence was received " that the works erected 
by the rebels on Sullivan's Island, which was the key to the 
harbor, were unfinished, Clinton acquiesced in the proposal of 
the commodore to attempt the reduction of that fortress by a 
sudden attack." 

Before leaving his government, Martin had sent a party to 
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wicked rebellion within South Carolina," the " succession of 
crimes of its inhabitants," the tyranny of its congress and com- 
mittees, the error, thus far incorrigible, of an " infatuated and 
misguided multitude," the duty of "proceeding forthwith 
against all bodies of men in arms, congresses, and committees, 
as open enemies of the state ; " but " from humanity " he con- 
sented " to forewarn the deluded people," and to offer in the 
king's name " free pardon to such as should lay down their 
arms and submit to the laws." Having done this, he consulted 
ComwaUis on the best means of gaining possession of Sulli- 
van's Island ; and both agreed that they could not more effec- 
tually co-operate with the intended movement of the fleet than 
by landing on Long Island, which was said to communicate 
with Sullivan's Island at low water by a ford. Clinton had 
had four days' time to sound the ford ; but he took the story of 
its shallowness on trust. 

General Lee travelled leisurely to the south, in March tak- 
ing up his quarters in the palace of the British governors at 
Williamsburg. As querulous as ever, he praised the congress 
of New York as angels of light compared with the Virginia 
committee of safety. He directed the arrest of Eden, the gov- 
ernor of Maryland, without ceremony or delay, though that 
province was not within his district, and resented the interfer- 
ence. Not till the fourth of June did he reach Charleston. 
On the ninth, attended by his aides-de^jamp and by Robert 
Howe of North Carolina, he inspected Haddrell's jwint in 
the bay of Charleston. After examining its fortifications he 
crossed to Sullivan's Island, where he found a fort of which 
the front and one side were finished; and twelve hundred 
men encamped in its rear in booths that were roofed with 
palmetto leaves. Witliin the fort, mechanics and laborers were 
hfting and fitting heavy palmetto logs for its walls. He had 
scarce glanced at the work when he declared that " he did not 
like that post ; it could not hold out half an hour ; there was 
no way to retreat;" it was but a "slaughter pen," and the 
garrison would be saxirificed. 

The battaUons raised in South Carolina, although congress 
bore its proportion of their cost, still remained under the direc- 
tion of the president of the colony and its officers. This cir- 
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continent ; in his postscript he added : ^^ Make up the detach- 
ment to five hundred." On the thirteenth he writes : " You 
will detach another hundred of men " to strengthen the corps 
on the other side of the creek. But South Carolina was with 
Moultrie, and mechanics and negro laborers were sent down to 
help in the work on his fort. On the twelfth the wind blew 
so violently that two ships which lay outside of the bar were 
obliged for safety to stand out to sea, and this assisted to post- 
pone the attack. 

On the fifteenth Lee stationed Armstrong, Moultrie's supe- 
rior, at Haddrell's point ; but the brave Pennsylvanian, mani- 
festing for Moultrie a hearty friendship, never interfered with 
him. On that same day Sir Peter Parker gave to the captains 
of his squadron his arrangement for taking the batteries on 
Sullivan's Island ; and on the sixteenth he communicated it to 
Clinton. The conduct of the British betrayed hesitation and 
unharmonious councils ; and the Carolinians made such use of 
the consequent delay that by the seventeenth they were in an 
exceedingly good state of preparation at every outpost and in 
town. To capture and garrison Sullivan's Island, Clinton, con- 
sulting with Comwallis, landed his army of more than three 
thousand men, thoroughly provided witii arms, artillery, and 
ammunition, on Long Island, a naked sand, where nothing 
grew except a few bushes that harbored myriads of mosquitoes, 
and where the troops suffered from the burning sun, the want 
of good water and the bad quality and insuflScient supply of 
provisions. After every man had been landed it occurred to 
Clinton to make a trial of the ford. He waded in up to his 
neck ; so did others of his officers ; and then he announced, 
through Vaughan to Sir Peter Parker, that there remained 
seven feet of water at low tide ; and that therefore the troops 
could not take the share they expected in the intended attack. 
Compelled to propose something, Clinton fixed on the twenty- 
third for the joint attack ; but it was hindered on that day by 
an unfavorable wind. 

In the following night Muhlenberg's regiment arrived. 
On receiving Lee's orders, they had instantly set off from Vir- 
ginia and marched to Charleston without tents, continually ex- 
posed to the weather. Of all the Virginia regiments, this waa 
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or eleventli time, charged Moultrie to finish the bridge for his 
retreat, promised him re-enforcements which he never sent, and 
still meditated removing him from his command ; while Moul- 
trie, whose faculties under the outward show of indolent calm 
were strained to their utmost tension, rode to visit his advanced 
guard on the east. Here the conmiander, William Thomson 
of Orangeburg, of Irish descent, a native of Pennsylvania, 
but from childhood a citizen of South Carolina, a man of rare 
worth, as an officer brave and intelligent, had, at the extreme 
point, posted fifty of the militia behind sand-hills and myrtle 
bushes. A few hundred yards in the rear, breastworks had 
been thrown up, which he guarded with three hundred riflemen 
of his own regiment from Orangeburg and its neighborhood, 
with two hundred of Clark's North Carolina regiment, two 
hundred more of the men of South Carolina under Horry, and 
the raccoon company of riflemen. On his left he was pro- 
tected by a morass ; on his right by one eighteen-pounder and 
one brass six-pounder, which overlooked the spot where Clinton 
would wish to land. 

Seeing the enemy's boats in motion on the beach of Long 
Island and the men-of-war loosing their topsails, Moultrie hur- 
ried back to his fort. He ordered the long roll to beat, and 
officers and men to their posts. His whole number, including 
himself and officers, was four hundred and thirty-five, of 
whom twenty-two were of the artillery, the rest of his own 
regiment — ^men who were bound to each other, to their officers, 
and to him, by personal affection and confidence. Next to him 
in conmiand was Isaac Motte ; his major was the fearless and 
faultless Francis Marion. The fort was a square, with a bas- 
tion at each angle ; bxdlt of palmetto logs, dovetailed and bolted 
together, and laid in parallel rows sixteen feet asunder, with 
sand filled in between the rows. On the eastern and northern 
sides the palmetto wall was only seven feet high, but it was 
surmounted by thick plank, so as to be tenable against a scaHng 
party ; a traverse of sand extended from east to west. The 
southern and western curtains were finished with their plat- 
forms, on which cannon were mounted. The standard, which 
was advanced to the south-east bastion, displayed a flag of blue 
with a white crescent on which was emblazoned LmEBir* 
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as many guns as were brought to bear on him, and was, more- 
over, obliged to stint the use of powder. His guns accordingly 
were fired very slowly, the officers taking aim, and waiting 
always for the smoke to clear away that they might point 
with more precision. " Mind the conmiodore, mind the fifty- 
gon ships," were the words that passed along the platform 
from officers and men. 

" Shall I send for more powder ? " asked Monltrie of Hotte. 
" To be sure," said Motte. And Moultrie wrote to Lee : " I 
believe we shall want more powder. At the rate we go on, I 
think we shall ; but you can see that Pray send us more, if 
you think proper." 

More vessels were seen coming up, and cannon were heard 
from the north-east. Clinton had promised support Not 
knowing what else to do, he directed the batteries on Long 
Island to open a cannonade ; and several shells were thrown 
into Thomson's intrenchments, doing no damage beyond 
wounding one soldier. The firing was returned by Thomson 
with his one eighteen-pounder ; but, from the distance, with 
little effect. 

At twelve o'clock the light infantry, grenadiers, and the 
fifteenth regiment embarked in boats, while fioating batteries 
and armed craft got under way to cover the landing ; but the 
American defences were well constructed, the approach diffi- 
cult, Thomson vigilant, and his men skilful sharpshooters. 
The detachment had hardly left Long Island before it was or- 
dered to disembark, for it was seen that " the landing was 
impracticable, and would have been the destruction of many 
brave men, without the least probability of success." " It was 
impossible," says Clinton, "to decide positively upon any 
plan ; " and he did nothing. 

The conmiodore, at Clinton's request, sent three frigates to 
co-operate with him in an attack on Haddrell's point ; it would 
have been still more desperate, and was not attempted. The 
people of Charleston, as they looked from the battery with 
senses quickened by the nearness of danger, beheld the Sphinx, 
the Acteon, and the Syren, each of twenty-eight guns, sailing 
as if to get between Haddrell's point and the fort, so as to en- 
filade the works, and, when the rebels should be driven from 
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rades, and cried aloud: "Let us revenge that brave man's 
death ! " 

The slow and skilfollj directed fire against the Bristol 
shattered that ship, and carried wounds and death. Neither 
the tide nor the wind suffered the British squadron to retire. 
Once the springs on the cables of the Bristol were swept away ; 
as she swung round with her stem toward the fort, she drew 
upon herself the fire of every gun that could be brought to 
bear upon her. Of all who in the beginning of the action 
were stationed on her quarter-deck, not one escaped being 
killed or wounded. For a moment, it is said, the commodore 
stood alone. Morris, his captain, having the fore-arm shattered 
by a chaiuHshot, and receiving a wound in the neck, was taken 
into the cockpit ; but, after submitting to amputation, he in- 
sisted on being carried on the quarter-deck once more, where 
he resumed command till he was shot through the body, when, 
feeling dissolution near, he commended his family to the provi- 
dence of God and the generosity of his country. Meantime, 
the eyes of the commodore and of all on board his fleet were 
" frequently and impatiently " and vainly turned toward the 
army. If the troops would but co-operate, he was sure of 
gaining the island ; for at about one o'clock he believed that 
he had silenced the guns of the rebels, and that the fort was on 
the point of being evacuated. But the pause was owing to the 
scarcity of powder, of which the little that remained to Moul- 
trie was reserved for the musketry, as a defence against an ex- 
pected attack from the land forces. Lee should of himself 
have replenished his stock ; Moultrie had seasonably requested 
it, but in the heat of the action he received from Lee this an- 
swer : " If you should unfortunately expend your ammunition 
without beating off the enemy or driving them on ground, 
spike your guns and retreat." 

A little later a better message came from Eutledge, at 
Charleston : " I send you five hundred pounds of powder. You 
know our collection is not very great. Honor and victory to 
you and our worthy countrymen with you. Do not make too 
free with your cannon. Be cool and do mischief." These five 
hundred pounds of powder, with two hundred pounds from a 
schooner lying at the back of the fort, were all the supplies 
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ceased, the inhabitants of Charleston remained in suspense, till 
a boat from Moultrie announced his victory. At morning's 
dawn the Acteon frigate was seen fast aground at about four 
hundred yards from the fort. The Syren had got off, and so 
too had the Sphinx, yet with the loss of her bowsprit Some 
shots were exchanged, but the company of the Acteon soon 
set fire to her, and deserted her. Men from the fort boarded 
her while she was burning, pointed and discharged two or three 
of her guns at the commodore, and loaded their three boats 
from her stores. In one half of an hour after they abandoned 
her she blew up ; and, to the eyes of the Carolinians, the pillar 
of smoke over the vessel took the form of the palmetto. 

The Bristol had forty men killed and seventy-one wounded. 
Lord William Campbell received a contusion in his left side, 
of which, after Ungering two years, he died. Sir Peter Parker 
was slightly injured. About seventy balls went through his 
ship ; her mizzen-mast was so much hurt that it fell early the 
next morning ; the main-mast was cut away about fifteen feet 
below the hounds ; and the broad pendant streamed from a 
jury-mast lower than the foremast. But for the stillness of the 
sea she must have gone down. On board the Experiment 
twenty-three were killed and fifty-six wounded ; Scott, her cap- 
tain, lost his left arm, and was otherwise severely wounded ; 
the ship was much damaged, her mizzen gaff was shot away. 
The loss of the British fleet, in killed and wounded, was two 
hundred and five. The royal governors of North and of South 
Carolina, as well as Clinton and Comwallis and seven regi- 
ments, were witnesses of the defeat. The commodore and the 
general long indulged in reciprocal criminations. Nothing re- 
mained for the army but to quit the sands of Long Island, yet 
three weeks more passed away before they embarked in trans- 
ports for New York, under the single " convoy of the Solebay 
frigate, the rest of the fleet being under the necessity of re- 
maining still longer to refit." 

The success of the Carolinians saved not a post, but the 
state. It kept seven regunents away from New York for two 
months ; it gave security to Georgia, and three years' peace to 
Carolina; it dispelled throughout the South the dread of Brit- 
ish superiority ; it drove the loyalists into obscurity. To the 
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pressed the impassioned gratitude of the people. To Jasper 
was offered a lieutenant's commission, which he modestly de- 
clined, accepting only a sword. 

South Carolina, by her president and the common voice, 
spontaneously decreed that the post on Sullivan's Island should, 
for all future time, be known as Fort Moultrie ; her assembly 
crowned her victorious sons with applause. The tidings leaped 
from colony to colony on their way to the North, and the con- 
tinental congress voted their thanks to Lee, Moultrie, Thomson, 
and the ofScers and men under their command. But, at the 
time of that vote, congress was no more the representative of 
dependent colonies ; the victory at Fort Moultrie was the bright 
morning star that harbingered American independence. 
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The territory for which the convention was to act com- 
prised the great bay of the Chesapeake, with its central and 
southern tributaries ; the beautiful valleys on the head-springs 
of the Koanoke and along the Shenandoah ; the country be- 
yond the mountains, including the sources of the Monongahela 
and the Cumberland rivers and extending indefinitely to the 
Tennessee and beyond it. Nor that only : Virginia insisted that 
its jurisdiction stretched without bounds over all the country 
west and north-west of a line two hundred miles north of Old 
Point Comfort, not granted to others by royal charters ; and 
there was no one to dispute a large part of this claim except 
the province of Quebec under an act of parliament which the 
continental congress had annuUed. For all this vast territory 
— ^rich in soil, precious minerals, healing springs, forests, con- 
venient marts for foreign commerce, and great pathways to 
the West, more fertile, more spacious than all Greece, Italy, 
and Great Britain, than any r^on which had ever proposed 
to establish republican liberty — a constitution was to be framed. 

The movement proceeded from the heart of Virginia her^ 
self, and represented the magnanimity of her whole people. 
The' Ancienf Dominion hadl^A entL nn»nnd.y .p^L 
the change of dynasty of 1688; with equal unanimity had, 
even more readily than the English, accepted the house of 
Hanover, and had been one of the most loyal parts of the em- 
pire of the Georges. Driven to the choice between holding 
their constitutional rights on sufferance or creating a govern- 
ment by the people, Virginia, with a unity of spirit, asked no 
questions about ancestry or creed, nearness to the sea or to the 
mountains. When it moved, it moved altogether. The story 
of the war commemorates the courage not of the men of the 
interior alone; among the "inexorable families," Dunmore 
especially reported from the low country the Lees, and the 
family of Cary of Hampton, of whom even the sisters, mar- 
ried to a Fairfax and a Nicholas, cheered on their connectionB 
to unrelenting opposition. Virginia rose with as much una- 
nimity as Connecticut or Massachusetts, and with a more com- 
manding resolution. 

The purpose for which the convention was assembled ap- 
pears from the words of the county of Buckingham to Charles 
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the revolution sprung from necessity, by placing in the chair 
Pendleton, the most cautious and conservative among her 
patriots. After his election, he wrote to a friend : " Of all 
others, I own I prefer the true English constitution, which 
consists of a proper combination of the principles of honor, 
virtue, and fear.'' 

On the fifteenth Archibald Gary, from a committee of the 
whole, reported resolutions which had been drafted by Pendle- 
ton, offered by Nelson, and enforced by Henry. They were 
then twice read at the clerk's table, and, one hundred and 
twelve members being present, were unanimously agreed to. 
The preamble enumerated their chief grievances ; among others, 
that the king's representative in the colony was training and 
employing slaves against their masters ; and they say : " We 
have no alternative left but an abject submission or a total 
separation;" therefore they went on to decree "that their 
delegates in congress be instructed to propose to that body to 
declare the united colonies free and independent states, absolved 
from all allegiance or dependence upon the crown or parliament 
of Great Britain ; and that they give the assent of this colony 
to such declaration, and to measures for forming foreign alli- 
ances and a confederation of the colonies : provided that the 
power of forming government for, and the regulation of the 
internal concerns of, each colony be left to the respective colo- 
nial legislatures." 

This resolution was received out of doors with chimes of 
bells and the noise of artillery ; and the British flag, which had 
thus far kept its place on the state-house, was struck, to be 
raised no more. 

In the following days a committee of thu^y-two was ap- 
pointed to prepare a declaration of rights and a plan of gov- 
ernment. Among the members were Archibald Gary ; Patrick 
Henry ; the aged Kichard Bland ; Edmund Bandolph, son of 
the attorney-general, who was then a refugee in England; 
Nicholas ; James Madison, the youthful delegate from Orange 
county ; but the one who at that moment held most sway over 
the mind of the convention was George Mason, the successor 
of Washington in the representation of Fairfax county. He 
was a devoted member of the church of England ; and, by his 
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dining to gray, Bmall in stature, light in person, delicate in ap- 
pearance, a pallid, sickly scholar in an assembly of the most 
robust men, proposed an amendment. He was James Madi- 
son, the son of an Orange county planter, bred in the school 
of Presbyterian dissenters under Witherspoon at Princeton, 
trained by his own studies, by meditative rural life in the Old 
Dominion, by an ingenuous indignation at the persecution of 
the Baptists, and by the innate principles of right, to uphold 
the sanctity of religious freedom. He objected to the word 
" toleration," because it implied an established religion, which 
endured dissent only as a condescension ; and, as the earnest- 
ness of his convictions overcame his modesty, he proceeded to 
demonstrate that " all men are equally entitled to the free ex- 
ercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience.'' 
His motion, which did but state with better dialectics the very 
purpose which Mason wished to accomplish, obtained the suf- 
frages of his colleagues. This was the first achievement of 
the wisest civilian of Virginia. The declaration, having then 
been fairly transcribed, was on the twelfth of June read a 
third time, and unanimously adopted. 

These are the rights which they said do pertain to them 
and their posterity, as the basis and foundation of govern- 
ment : 

" AU men are by nature equally free, and have inherent 
rights, of which, when they enter into a state of society, they 
cannot, by any compact, deprive or divest their posterity ; 
namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the means of 
acquiring and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining 
happiness and safety. 

" All power is vested in, and consequently derived from, 
the people ; magistrates are their trustees and servants, and at 
all times amenable to them. 

" Government is, or ought to be, instituted for the common 
benefit and security of the people, nation, or community ; and, 
whenever any government shall be found inadequate or con- 
trary to these purposes, a majority of the community hath an 
indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, al- 
ter, or abolish it, in such a manner as shall be judged most con- 
ducive to the public weal. 
VOL. IV. — 27 
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conscience ; and it is the mutnal duty of all to practice Chris- 
tian forbearance, love, and charity toward each other." 

Other colonies had framed bills of rights in reference to 
their relations with Britain ; Virginia moved from charters and 
customs to primal principles ; from the altercation about facts 
to the contemplation of immutable truth. She summoned the 
eternal laws of man's being to protest against all tyranny. The 
English petition of right in 1688 was historic and retrospect- 
ive ; the Virginia declaration came out of the heart of nature, 
and announced governing principles for all peoples in all time. 
It was the voice of reason going forth to speak a new political 
world into being. At the bar of humanity Virginia gave the 
name and fame of her sons as hostages that her public life 
should show a likeness to the highest ideas of right and equal 
freedom among men. 

While Virginia communicated to her sister colonies her 
instruction to her delegates in congress to propose indepen- 
dence, Washington at New York freely and repeatedly deliv- 
ered his opinion : " A reconcfliation with Great Britain is im- 
practicable, and would be in the highest degree detrimental to 
the true interest of America. Nothing but independence will 
save us." The preamble and the resolve of congress, adopted 
at Philadelphia on the same day with the Virginia instructions 
at Williamsburg, were in themselves the act of a self-determin- 
ing political body. The blow which proceeded from the gen- 
eral congress felled the proprietary authority in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. Maryland, more happy than her neighbor, 
kept her ranks unbroken ; for she had intrusted the direction 
of the revolution to a convention whose decrees were received 
as indisputably the voice of her whole people. She had dis- 
pensed with oaths for the support of the government under 
the crown ; but she resolved that it was not necessary to sup- 
press totally the exercise of every kind of oflSce derived from 
the king ; and in her new instructions to her delegates in con- 
gress she mixed with her pledges of support to the common 
cause a lingering wish for a reunion with Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, the governor was required to leave the province ; 
and the only powers actually in being were the deputies in 
congress, the council of safety, and the convention. 
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no longer could claim to be the representative of the people 
of Pennsylvania. 

It was unhappy for the colony that Dickinson and his 
friends refused to lead the popular movement for a conven- 
tion ; and, at a later day, he owned " the national council," as 
he styled congress, " to have been right.'* His persistent op- 
position left the principle of independence in Pennsylvania to 
be established by a political party, springing spontaneously 
from the ranks of the people, struggling against an active 
social influence, a numerous religious organization, and the 
traditional governing classes, and rending society by angry and 
long enduring discord. 

The assembly stood adjourned to the twentieth; on the 
morning of the twenty-second a quorum appeared, and, as a 
first concession to the continental congress, the newly elected 
members were not required to swear allegiance to the king. 
The protest of the inhabitants of the city and liberties against 
their powers to carry the resolve of congress into execution 
was presented, read, and laid on the table ; but no other notice 
was taken of it. The resolve itself was set aside by the ap- 
pointment of a committee to ask of the continental congress 
an explanation of its purpose. The proposal to naturalize for- 
eigners without requiring oaths of allegiance to the king was, 
in like manner, put to sleep by a reference to a conmiittee, 
composed of those who had most earnestly contested the wishes 
of the Germans. The assembly seemed to have no purpose, 
unless to gain time and wait. The constitution was the watch- 
word of the conservative members, union that of the new 
party of the people who condenmed the conduct of the as- 
sembly as a withdrawal from the union. One party repre- 
sented old established interests, another saw no hope but from 
independence and a firm confederation ; between these two 
stood Dickinson, whose central position was the hiding-place 
of the irresolute. 

On the twenty-third an address, claiming to proceed from 
the committee of inspection for the county of Philadelphia, 
and bearing the name of William Hamilton as chairman, asked 
the assembly to " adhere religiously to its instructions against 
independence, and to oppose altering the least part of their in* 
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ing in the Pennsylvania assembly, Rieliard Henry Lee, in the 
name and with the anthority of Virginia, proposed in congress : 
^^ That these nnited colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent states ; that they are absolved from all alle- 
giance to the British crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to 
be, totally dissolved ; that it is expedient forthwith to take the 
most effectual measures for forming foreign alliances; and 
that a plan of confederation be prepared, and transmitted to 
the respective colonies for their consideration and approbation.'* 
The resolutions were seconded by John Adams. 

At nine in the morning of the eighth of June the assembly 
of Pennsylvania, after debate, adopted its new instructions by 
a vote of thirty-one against twelve. The disingenuous measure 
proved the end of that body ; never but once more could it 
bring together a quorum of its members ; and it entailed on 
their state years of bitter strife. 

At ten on the same day congress took up Richard Henry 
Lee's resolve, and the debate which ensued was the most copious 
and the most animated ever held on the subject. The argu- 
ment on the part of its opponents was sustained by Robert 
Livingston of New York, by Wilson, Dickinson, and Edward 
Rutledge. They made no objection to a confederacy, and to 
sending a project of a treaty by proper persons to France ; but 
they contended that a declaration of independence would place 
America in the power of the British, with whom she was to 
negotiate ; give her enemy notice to counteract her intentions 
before she had taken steps to carry them into execution ; and 
expose her to ridicule in the eyes of foreign powers by pre- 
mature attempts to bring them into an alliance. Edward Rut- 
ledge said privately "that it required the impudence of a New 
Englander for them in their disjointed state to propose a 
treaty to a nation now at peace; that no reason could be 
assigned for pressing into this measure but the reason of every 
madman, a show of spirit." Wilson avowed that the removal 
of the restriction on his vote by the Pennsylvania assembly on 
that morning did not change his view of his obligation to 
resist independence. On the other hand, Lee and Wythe of 
Virginia put forth all their strength to show that the people 
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to the delay, but with the further condition that, to prevent 
any loss of time, a committee should in the meanwhile pre- 
pare a declaration in harmony with the proposed resolution. 
On the next day Jefferson, John Adams, Franklin, Sherman, 
and Eobert R. Livingston were chosen by ballot for that office. 

On the twelfth tiie duty of digesting the form of a con- 
federation was assigned to one member from each colony ; and, 
as if the subject had not been of transcendent importance, 
their appointment was left to the presiding officer. Among 
those whom Hancock selected are found the names of Samuel 
Adams, Dickinson, and Edward Eutledge ; it could have been 
wished that the two Adamses had changed places, though 
probably the result would at that time have been the same ; no 
one man had done so much to bring about independence as the 
elder Adams, but his skill in constructing governments, not his 
knowledge of the principles of freedom, was less remarkable 
than that of his younger kinsman. In the committee, Dick- 
inson, who, aa an opponent of independence, conld promote 
only a temporary constitution, assumed the task of drafting 
the great charter of union. 

The preparation of a plan of treaties with foreign powers 
was intrusted by ballot to Dickinson, Franklin, John Adams, 
Harrison, and Robert Morris ; and between John Adams and 
Dickinson there was no difference of opinion, that the scheme 
to be proposed shonld be confined to commerce, without any 
grant of exclusive priWleges, and without any entanglement 
of a political connection or alliance. 

On the thirteenth a board of war, of which Wasliington 
had explained the extreme necessity, was appointed, and John 
Adams was placed at its head. 

On the twenty-fourth congress " resolved, that all persons 
abiding within any of the united colonies, and deriving pro- 
tection from its laws, owe allegiance to the said laws, and are 
members of such colony ; '' and it charged the guilt of treason 
npon " all members of any of the united colonies who should 
be adherent to the king of Great Britain, giving to him aid 
and comfort." The fellow-subjects of one king became fellow- 
lieges of one republic. They all had one law of citizenship 
and one law of treason. 
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sessed the crown by birth and for life ; the chief executive of 
Virginia owed his place to an election by the general assembly, 
and retained it for one year. The king was intrusted with a 
veto power, limited withbi Britain, extravagant and even retro- 
spective in the colonies ; the recollection that " by an inhuman 
use of his negative he had refused them permission to exclude 
negroes by law " misled the Virginians to withold the veto 
power from the governor of their own choice. 

The governor, like the king, had at his side a privy coun- 
cil ; and, in the construction of this body of eight men, the 
desire for some permanent element of government is conspicu- 
ous. Braxton, in the scheme which he forwarded from con- 
gress, would have had the governor continue in authority 
during good behavior, the council of state during life. But 
Patrick Henry, Mason, and the other chief members of the 
convention, did not share this dread of the power of the peo- 
ple ; and nothing more was conceded than that two only of the 
eight councillors should be triennially changed, so that the 
body would be completely renewed once in the course of twelve 
years. The governor, with their advice, had the appointment 
of militia oflScers and of justices of the peace ; but the gen- 
eral assembly by joint ballot elected the treasurer, the judges, 
and the officers of the higher courts. The general assembly, 
like the British parliament, consisted of two branches, an an- 
nual house of delegates and a senate of twenty-four members, 
to be chosen from as many districts, and to be renewed one 
fourth in each year. 

The convention recognised the territorial rights of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and the Carolinas, and the limit set by the 
peace of 1763 ; otherwise it claimed jurisdiction over all the 
region, granted by the second charter of King James I. The 
privilege of purchasing Indian titles was reserved to the state ; 
but a right of pre-emption was secured to actual settlers on un- 
appropriated lands. 

In framing the constitution, George Mason was aided by 
Kichard Henry Lee and George Wythe ; a form of govern- 
ment, sent by Jefferson, arrived too late ; but his draft of a 
preamble was adopted. Virginia became a republic. The con- 
vention, having on the twenty-ninth of June unanimously 
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in vain. Independence and a well-planned continental govern- 
ment will save us." The assembly of Massachusetts advised 
the people in their town-meetings to instruct their representa- 
tives on the question ; and a very great majority of the towns, 
all that were heard from, declared for it unanimously. 

The choice of all New England was spontaneous and un- 
doubted. Its extended line of sea-coast, with safe and conve- 
nient harbors, defied the menace of a blockade ; its compara- 
tively compact population gave it a sense of security against 
the return of the enemy. 

Far different was the position of New York, which was the 
first of the large central colonies to mark out irrevocably her 
line of conduct. Devoted to commerce, she possessed but one 
seaport, and, if that great mart should fall into the hands of 
the British, she must, for the time, resign all maritime inter- 
course with the world. The danger was close at hand, distinctly 
perceived, and inevitable. On the twenty-fourth of May the 
vote of the continental congress, recommending the establish- 
ment of a new government, was referred to John Morin Scott, 
Haring, Remsen, Lewis, Jay, Cuyler, and Broome ; three days 
later Remsen reported from the committee that the right of 
creating civil government is, and ought to be, in the people, 
and that the old form of government was dissolved. On the 
thirty-first resolutions were proposed by Scott, Jay, and Har- 
ing, ordering elections for deputies, with ample powers to 
institute a government which should continue in force until a 
future peace with Great Britain. But early in June the New 
York congress had to pass upon the Virginia proposition of 
independence. This was the moment that showed the firmness 
and the purity of Jay ; the darker the hour, the more ready he 
was to cheer ; the greater the danger, the more promptly he 
stepped forward to guide. He had insisted on a second peti- 
tion to the king, with no latent weakness of purpose. The 
hope of obtaining redress was gone ; he could now, with per- 
fect peace of mind, give free scope to his convictions and 
sense of duty. Believing that the provincial congress then in 
session had not been vested with power to dissolve the conneC' 
tion with Great Britain, he held it necessary first to consult 
the people themselves. For this end, on the eleventh of June, 
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military execution of the revolution. This discovery of dan- 
ger from hidden foes made no change in the conduct of the 
commander-in-chief. 

The provincial congress of New Jersey^ which came fresh 
from the people with ample powers and organized itself in 
the evening of the eleventh of June, was opened with prayer 
by John Witherspoon, an eloquent Scottish minister of great 
ability, learning, and liberality ; ready to dash into pieces all 
images of false gods. Bom near Edinburgh, trained up at its 
university, in 1768 he removed to Princeton, to become the 
successor of Jonathan Edwards, Davis, and Finley, as president 
of its college. A combatant of skepticism and the narrow 
philosophy of the materialists, he was deputed by Somerset 
county to take part in applying his noble theories to the con- 
struction of a civil government. 

The body of which he was a member was instructed to pre- 
pare for the defence of the colony against the powerful enemy 
whose arrival was hourly expected ; next, to decide the ques- 
tion of independence ; and, lastly, to form and establish a con- 
stitution. They promptly resolved to re-enforce the army of 
New York ^vith thirty-three hundred of the militia. "William 
Franklin, the last royalist governor, still lingered at Perth 
Amboy ; and, in the hope of dividing public opinion by the 
semblance of a regular constitutional government, he had, by 
proclamation, called a meeting of the general assembly for the 
twentieth of June. The convention, on the fourteenth, voted 
that his proclamation ought not to be heeded ; the next day he 
was arrested ; and, as he refused to give his parole, was kept 
under guard till he could be removed to Connecticut. On the 
twenty-second it was resolved, by a vote of fifty-four against 
three, " that a government be formed for regulating the inter- 
nal police of the colony, pursuant to the recommendation of 
the continental congress ; " and in that congress five friends to 
independence were elected to represent New Jersey. As the 
constitution, drafted by a committee of which Jacob Green, 
Presb}i;erian minister of Hanover, was the chairman, was re- 
ported before independence had been declared, a clause pro- 
vided for the contingency of a reconciliation ; otherwise this 
charter from the people was to remain firm and inviolable. Its 
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Mackean was chosen its president. On the nineteenth, one 
hundred and four members being present, the resolution of 
congress of the fifteenth of May was read twice, and unani- 
mously approved ; the present government of the colony 
was condemned as incompetent, and a new one was ordered 
to be formed on the authority of the people only. Every 
other colony had shunned the mixture of questions of internal 
ref oral with the question of the relation to Great Britain ; but 
here a petition was read from Germans, praying that all aaso- 
ciators who were taxable might vote. In the election to the 
assembly, the possession of fifty pounds proclamation money 
had been required as the qualification of a voter both in the 
city under its charter and in the counties, and the foreign bom 
must further have been naturalized under a law which required 
an oath of allegiance to the British king ; the conference re- 
viving the simple provision of " the Great Law '' of December 
1682 endowed every tax-payer with the right to vote for mem- 
bers of the constituent convention. No more did poverty or 
place of birth disfranchise free citizens in Pennsylvania. 

While in this manner the divisions arising from differences 
in national origin and in wealth were thrown down, the confer- 
ence, at the instance of Christopher Marshall who had been 
educated among the Friends and had left the society because 
he held it right to draw the sword in defence of civil liberty, 
resolved that the members elected to the convention should be 
required to declare their faith in God the Father, Christ his 
eternal Son, the Holy Spirit, and the divine inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The pure-minded mystic did not perceive that he 
was justifying an inquisition by the civil authority into the 
free action of the soul, and a punishment for departing in 
belief from the established faith of the state. 

It had not been the intention of the conference to perform 
administrative acts ; yet, to repair the grievous neglect of the 
assembly, they ordered a flying camp of six thousand men to 
be called out, in conformity to the vote of the continental con- 
gress. 

One thing more remained : on the afternoon of the twenty- 
fourth, on the report of a committee composed of Mackean, 
Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, and James Smith of York 
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CHAPTER XXVin. 

the kesolunon aitd the declaration of independenob. 

From the First to the Fourth of July 1776. 

On the morning of the first of July, the day set apart for 
considering the resolution of independence, John Adams, con- 
fident as if the vote had been taken, invoked the blessing of 
heaven to make the new-bom republic more glorious than any 
which had gone before. His heart melted with sorrow at the 
sufferings of the army that had been in Canada ; he knew that 
England, having recovered that province, commanded the 
upper lakes and the Mississippi ; that she had a free communi- 
cation with all the tribes of Indians along the western fron- 
tiers, and would induce them by bloodshed and fire to drive in 
the inhabitants upon the middle settlements, at a time when 
the coasts might be ravaged by the British navy and a single 
day might bring the army before New York. Independence 
could be obtained only by a great expense of life; but the 
greater the danger, the stronger was his determination, for he 
held that a free constitution of civil government could not be 
purchased at too dear a rate. He called to mind the fixed rule 
of the Romans, never to send or receive ambassadors to treat 
of peace with their enemies while their affairs were in a disas- 
trous situation; and he was cheered by the belief that his 
countrymen were of the same temper and principle. 

At the appointed hour, the members, probably on that day 
fifty in number, appeared in their places ; among them, the 
delegates lately chosen in New Jersey. The great occasion 
had brought forth superior statesmen — ^men who joined mod- 
eration to energy. After they had all passed away, their Ion- 
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regiment of artillery, at seven thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four. Of near fourteen hundred, the firelocks were bad ; 
more than eight hundred had none at all ; three thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven, more than half the whole number 
of infantry, had no bayonets. Of the militia who had been 
called for, only about a thousand had joined the camp. With 
this force the general was to defend extensive lines against an 
army, near at hand, of thirty thousand veterans. An express 
from Lee made known that fifty-three ships, with Clinton, had 
arrived before Charleston, of which the safety was involved in 
doubt. 

A more cheering letter, which Chase had forwarded by ex- 
press from Annapolis, brought the first news of the unanimity 
of the Maryland convention, whose vote for independence was 
produced and read. 

The order of the day came next, and congress resolved 
itself " into a committee of the whole to take into considera- 
tion the resolution respecting independency." For a few min- 
utes, silence prevailed. In the absence of the mover of the 
resolution, the eyes of every one turned toward its seconder, 
John Adams; and the new members from New Jersey re- 
quested that the arguments used in former debates might be 
recapitulated. He had made no preparation for that morning ; 
but for many months independence had been the chief object 
of his thoughts and his discourse, and the strongest arguments 
ranged themselves before his mind in their natural order. Of 
his sudden, impetuous, unpremeditated speech, no minutes ever 
existed, and no report was made. It is only remembered that 
he set forth the justice and the necessity, the seasonableness 
and the advantages of a separation from Great Britain; he 
dwelt on the neglect and insult with which their petitions had 
been treated by the king ; and on the vindictive spirit mani- 
fested in the employment of German troops whose arrival was 
hourly expected. He concluded by urging the present time as 
the most suitable for resolving on independence, inasmuch as 
it had become the first wish and the last instruction of the 
communities they represented. 

Dickinson of Pennsylvania rose, not so much to reply as to 
justify himself before congress. He took pride in being the 
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of political energy before they will treat us with the desired 
attention. 

" With respect to ourselves, the consideration is still more 
serious. The forming of our governments is a new and diffi- 
cult work. When this is done and the people perceive that 
they and their posterity are to live under well-regulated con- 
stitutions, they will be encouraged to look forward to inde- 
pendence as completing the noble system of their political 
happiness. The objects nearest to them are now enveloped in 
clouds and those more distant appear confused ; the relation 
one citizen is to bear to another, and the connection one state 
is to have with another, they do not, cannot, know. 

" The confederation ought to be settled before the declara- 
tion of independence. Foreigners will think it most regular ; 
the weaker states will not be in so much danger of having dis- 
advantageous terms imposed upon them by the stronger. If 
the declaration is first made, political necessities may urge on 
the acceptance of conditions highly disagreeable to parts of the 
union. The present comparative circumstances of the colonies 
are now tolerably well understood; but some have very ex- 
traordinary claims to territory, that, if admitted, as they might 
be in a future confederation, the terms of it not being yet ad- 
justed, all idea of the present comparison between them would 
be confounded. Those whose boundaries are acknowledged 
would sink in proportion to the elevation of their neighbors. 
Besides; unlocated lands, not comprehended within acknowl- 
edged boundaries, are deemed a fund sufficient to defray a vast 
part, if not the whole, of the expenses of the war. These 
ought to be considered as the property of all, acquired by the 
arms of all. The boundaries of the colonies ought to be fixed 
before the declaration, and their respective rights mutually 
guaranteed ; and unlocated lands ought, previous to that decla- 
ration, to be solemnly appropriated to the benefit of all ; for it 
may be extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to obtain these 
decisions afterward. When things shall be thus deliberately 
rendered firm at home and favorable abroad, then let America, 
bearing up her glory and the destiny of her children, advance 
with majestic steps and assume her station among the boy- 
ereigns of the world." 
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A letter from Washington, of the twenty-ninth of Jnne, 
was then read, from which it appeared that Howe and forty- 
five ships or more, laden with troops, had arrived at Sandy 
Hook, and that the whole fleet was expected in a day or two. 
" I am hopeful," wrote the general, " that I shall get some re- 
enforcements before they are prepared to attack ; be that as it 
may, I shall make the best disposition I can of onr troops.'* 
Not all who w^ere round him had firmness like his own ; Eeed, 
the new adjutant-general, quailed before the inequality of the 
British and American force, saying : " Had I known the true 
posture of affairs, no consideration would have tempted me to 
have taken an active part in this scene." No one knew better 
than the conmiander-in-chief the exceedingly discouraging 
aspect of military affairs ; but his serene and unfaltering cour- 
age in this hour was a support to congress. His letter was 
referred to the board of war which they had recently estab- 
lished, and of which John Adams was the president. 

On the second day of July there were present in congress 
probably forty-nine members. Eodney had arrived from Delar 
ware, and, joining Mackean, secured that colony. Dickinson 
and Morris stayed away, which enabled Franklin, Wilson, and 
Morton of Pennsylvania, to outvote Willing and Humphreys. 
The South Carolina members, still uncertain if Charleston had 
not fallen, for the sake of unanimity, came round ; so, though 
New York was still unable to vote, twelve colonies, with no 
dissenting one, resolved : " That these united colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and independent states ; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that 
all political connection between them and the state of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved." 

At the end of this great day the mind of John Adams 
heaved like the ocean after a storm. "The greatest ques- 
tion," he ^vrote, "was decided which ever was debated in 
America, and a greater, perhaps, never was nor will be de- 
cided among men. Wlien I look back to 17C1, and run 
through the series of political events, the chain of causes and 
effects, I am surprised at the suddenness as well as greatness 
of this revolution. Britain has been filled with folly, and 
America with wisdom. It is the will of heaven that the two 
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represented, to the consummate ability of the state papers 
which he had ah-eady written, and to that general favor which 
follows merit, modesty, and a sweet disposition ; bnt the qual- 
ity which specially fitted him for the task was the sympathetic 
character of his nature, by which he was able with instinctive 
perception to read the soul of the nation, and, having collected 
its best thoughts and noblest feelings, to give them out in clear 
and bold words, mixed with so Uttle of himself that his coun- 
try, as it went along with him, found nothing but what it 
recognised as its own. Bom to an independent fortune, he 
had from his youth been an indefatigable student. " The glow 
of one warm thought was worth more to him than money." 
Of a hopeful temperament and a tranquil, philosophic cast of 
mind, always temperate in his mode of life and decorous in 
his manners, he was a perfect master of his passions. He was 
of a delicate organization, and fond of elegance; his tastes 
were refined ; laborious in his application to business or the 
pursuit of knowledge, music, the most spiritual of aH pleasures 
of the senses, was his favorite recreation ; and he took a never- 
failing delight in the varied beauty of rural life, building him- 
self a home in the loveliest region of his native state. He 
was a skilful horseman, and with elastic step would roam the 
mountains on foot. The range of his studies was very wide ; 
he was not unfamiliar with the literature of Greece and Rome ; 
had an aptitude for mathematics and mechanics, and loved 
especially the natural sciences; scorning nothing but meta- 
physics. British governors and officials had introduced into 
Williamsburg the prevalent free-thinking of Englishmen of 
that century, and Jeflferson had grown up in its atmosphere ; 
he was not only a hater of priestcraft and superstition and 
bigotry and intolerance, he was thouglit to be indifEerent to 
reUgion ; yet his instincts all inclined him to trace every fact 
to a general law, and to put faith in ideal truth ; the world of 
the senses did not bound his aspirations, and he believed more 
than he himself was aware of. He was an idealist in his habits 
of thought and life, and he was kept so, in spite of circum- 
stances, by the irresistible bent of his character. He had great 
power in mastering details as well as in searching for general 
principles. His profession was that of the law, in which he 
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primal principles of government, lie presented the complaints 
of the United States against England in the three classes of 
the iniqnitons nse of the royal pren^tive, the usurpation of 
legislative power over America by the king in parliament, and 
the measures for enforcing the acts of the British parliament. 
He submitted the paper separately to Franklin and to John 
Adams, accepted from each of them one or two verbal, unim- 
portant corrections, and on the twenty-eighth of June reported 
it to congress, which, on the second of July, immediately after 
adopting the resolution of independence, entered upon its con- 
sideration. During the remainder of that day, and the next 
two, the language, the statements, and the principles of the 
paper were doseiy scanned. 

In the indictment against George III., Jefferson had writ- 
ten: 

^^ He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, vio- 
lating its most sacred rights of Uf e and liberty in the persons 
of a distant people who never offended him, captivating and 
carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur 
miserable death in their transportation thither. This piratical 
warfare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is the warfare of 
the Christian king of Great Britain. Determined to keep 
open a market where men should be bought and sold, he has 
prostituted his negative for suppressing every legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit or to restrain this execrable commerce. 
And, that this assemblage of horrors might want no fact of 
distinguished dye, he is now exciting those very people to rise 
in arms among ue, and to pnrehase that Uberty of which he has 
deprived them by murdering the people on whom he also ob- 
truded them ; thus paying off former crimes committed agdnst 
the liberties of one people with crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of another." 

These words expressed precisely what had happened in 
Virginia ; she, as well as other colonies, had perseveringly at- 
tempted to repress the slave-trade ; the king had perseveringly 
used his veto to protect it; the governor, clothed with the 
king's authority, had invited slaves to rise against their mas- 
ters ; but it could not be truly said that aU the colonies had 
been always without blame in regard to the commerce, or that 
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dictate that governments long established, should not be 
changed for light and transient causes ; and, accordingly, all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right tliemselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, 
when a long train of abuses and usuq)ations, pursuing invari- 
ably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them under 
absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide new guards for their fu- 
ture security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies, and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their former systems of government. The history of 
the present king of Great Britain is a history of repeated inju- 
ries and usurpations, all having, in direct object, the establish- 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these states. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world : 

" He haa refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and 
necessary for the public good. 

" He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate 
and pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation 
fill his assent should be obtained ; and, when so suspended, he 
has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

" He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation 
of large districts of people, unless those people would relin- 
quish the right of representation in the legislature ; a right in- 
estimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

" He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their public 
records, for the solo purpose of fatiguing them into compliance 
with his measures. 

" He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for op- 
posing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the 
people. 

" He has refused for a long time after such dissolutions to 
cause others to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, in- 
capable of annihilation, have returned to the people at large 
for their exercise ; the State remaining, in the mean time, ex- 
posed to aU the dangers of invasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 
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" For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring them- 
selves invested with power to legislate for us in all cases what- 
soever. 

" He has abdicated government here by declaring us out 
of his protection, and waging war against us. 

" He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our 
towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

« He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign 
mercenaries to complete the works of death, desolation, and 
tyranny, abeady begun, with circumstances of cruelty and per- 
fidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

" He has constrained our fellow-citizens, taken captive on 
the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to become 
the executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall them- 
selves by their hands. 

" He lias excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 
endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

" In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned 
for redress, in the most humble terms ; our repeated petitions 
have been answered only by repeated injury. A prince, whose 
character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

" Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British 
brethren. We have warned them, from time to time, of at- 
tempts by their legislature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdic- 
tion over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances 
of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
them, by the ties of our common kindred, to disavow these 
usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections 
and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice 
of justice and of consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce 
in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace, 
friends. 

" We, therefore, the representatives of the United Statbs 
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In the next place, the declaration, avoiding specious and 
vague generalities, grounds itself with anxious care upon the 
past, and reconciles right and fact. Of universal principles 
enough is repeated to prove that America chose for her own 
that system of pohtics which recognises the rule of eternal jus- 
tice ; and independence is vindicated by the application of that 
rule to the grievous instructions, laws, and acts, proceeding 
from the king, in the exercise of his prerogative, or in concur- 
rence Avith the lords and commons of Great Britain. The 
colonies professed to drive back innovations, and not, with 
roving zeal, to overturn all traditional inequalities ; they were 
no rebels against the past, of which they knew the present to 
be the child ; with all the glad anticipations of greatness that 
broke forth from the prophetic soul of the youthful nation, 
they took their point of departure from the world as it was. 
They did not declare against monarchy itself ; they sought no 
general overthrow of all kings, no universal system of repub- 
lics; nor did they cherish in their hearts a lurking hatred 
against princes. Till within a few years or months, loyalty to 
the house of Hanover had been to them another name for the 
love of civil and reUgious liberty ; the British constitution, the 
best system that had ever been devised for the security of lib- 
erty and property by a representative government. Neither 
Franklin, nor Washington, nor John Adams, nor Jefferson, 
nor Jay, had ever expressed a preference for a republic. The 
voices that rose for independence spoke also for alliances with 
kings. The sovereigoty of George III. was renounced, not be- 
cause he was a king, but because he was deemed to be " a 
tyrant." 

The insurgents, as they took up self-government, manifest- 
ed no impatience at the recollection of having been ruled by a 
royal line, no eagerness to blot out memorials of their former 
state ; they sent forth no Hugh Peter to recommend to the 
mother country the aboUtion of monarchy, which no one seems 
to have proposed or to have wished ; in the moment of revolu- 
tion in America, they did not counsel the English to undertake 
a revolution. The republic was to America a godsend; it 
came, though unsought, because society contained the elements 
of no other organization. Here, and in that centuiy here 
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